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EARLY twenty years ago, wrote 
paper for presentation section 
the annual meeting this 
Society which sought demonstrate the 
feasibility and utility analyzing marital 
problems terms dynamic situational 
fields composed interacting little 
moment the general progress social 
psychology, the paper nevertheless preg- 
nant with meaning for me. the first place, 
represented the results own efforts 
integrate such their ideas had as- 
similated from Mead, John Dewey, 
Sigmund Freud, Kurt Koffka, R..E. Parks, 
Burgess, Lasswell, and many 
others whose thinking and orientation are 
symbolized these into theoreti- 
cal frame work which could apply the 
very concrete and real problems analysis 
and understanding human behavior the 
groups was studying that time. the 
second place, the paper symbolized 
own experience the shift which characterized 


*The Presidential Address read before the an- 
nual meeting the American Sociological Society 
held Denver, September 7-9, 1950. 

*“Roles and Marital Adjustment,” Publications 
the American Sociological Society. (1933), 

should note here that during the decade 
that followed the writing this paper own 
thinking was greatly influenced the contribu- 
tions Sullivan, Moreno, and Kurt 
Lewin. 
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much social psychology the thirties 
from orientation that led phrasing ex- 
planations terms intrinsic attributes 
one which can called interactional. the 
third place, when decade later had oc- 
casion appraise the current state social 
psychology had the easily understood satis- 
faction discovering that the formulations 
explicit and clearly implied the paper re- 
ferred were close agreement with the 
dominant trends theory and method which 
were apparent the literature 1930- 
The publication this quite 
naturally drew the criticism from some 
quarters that had allowed our own theo- 
retical bias control unduly our selection 
and evaluation the evidence. present 
rebuttal such criticism say that while 
took another decade (including the war 
and its interruptions) for the language our 
monograph sound reasonably contempo- 
rary and conventional, comparison the 
1949-1950 crop text-books social psy- 
cology with those around 1930 leaves 
doubt whatever that our conclusions and 
predictions 1940 accurately reflected what 
was and was come. 

is, therefore, especially gratifying 
this time, before discuss some the 


*L. Cottrell, Jr. and Ruth Gallagher, De- 
velopments Psychology, 1930-1940, 
Beacon Press, 1941. 
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principal shortcomings and unsolved prob- 
lems social psychology which strike 
critically important, report substantial 
progress theoretical formulation, the set- 
ting problems and the development 
methods and techniques appropriate 
consistent interactional orientation. any 
should doubt that this progress substan- 
tial, let him reminded that one year ago, 
almost the day, this very city, the 
American Psychological Association through 
the address its then president, Professor 
Hilgard, officially restored the social 
self legitimate object attention 
reputable scientists. pause this point 
extend your greetings and congratulations 
our esteemed sister society. opinion 
supported only that cursory hit and miss 
observation permitted Deans Colleges 
Arts and Sciences that are now over 
the hump far the establishment 
interactive orientation social psychology 
concerned. difficult imagine, for ex- 
ample, that any alert graduate student 
junior staff member our major centers 
social psychological training and research 
could get very far with research project 
traits attributes persons groups with- 
out redefining the problem dynamic situa- 
tional terms. Nor will morale branch 
agency World War III fail give 
much more time and skill precisely 
specifying the dynamic situational contexts 
the specific items behavior and attitude. 

one thing claim notable advance 
general orientation and theory; 
another say that desirable level pre- 
cision and articulation theoretical formu- 
lation and method has been achieved. 
This latter cannot claim. Notwithstand- 
ing some rather reckless promises made 
some the heat seeking commercial and 
government research contracts, candid ap- 
praisal must find much our terminology 
extremely fuzzy, our hypotheses lacking 
rigorous casting and our methods yet not 
well adapted for operationally testing our 
hypotheses for yielding that consensual 
validation observation upon which any 
community scientists must rely for recog- 
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nizing what accepted fact. not say 
this any destructive mood. painfully 
aware the extreme difficulties face 
the next phase our development, especially 
when some associates the Cornell 
Social Science. Research Center point 
problems they encounter trying use 
their research some the ideas have 
had some part perpetrating. But social 
psychologists and their close kin need 
remind themselves that their very prog- 
ress getting something common 
orientation and some common currency 
terms like role, self, situation, and field may 
become handicap they fail rapid 
advance toward more precision and rigor 
their conceptualization and more relevancy 
their methods and procedures. 

could not, even time and your 
patience permitted, cover the entire range 
important problems confronting social psy- 
chology the next phase its development. 
efforts shall limited brief citations 
few rather specific problems which, 
opinion, are characterized the fact 
(1) that they have not yet received adequate 
systematic attention; and (2) that direct 
and indirect results intensive attack upon 
them would greatly strengthen our theory 
and method for the responsibilities social 
psychology now expected assume. 


THE EMPATHIC RESPONSES 

Social psychologists this country have 
thus far succeeded ignoring almost com- 
pletely what, opinion, one the 
most fascinating and challenging well 
one critical processes the 
whole range phenomena with which they 
are refer the empathic re- 
sponses. 

Many you have sought understand 
the processes involved such phenomena 
the development conception self, 
acquiring role, the emergence insight, 
group, the internalization social norms, 
have least studied the work those 
who have made major contributions our 
understanding these processes—for 
ample, Mead, Cooley, Sigmund 
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Freud, Sullivan. You must, therefore, 
share with the recognition that most 
current theory regarding human interaction 
there the basic assumption that the 
individual reacts his various life situations 
not only develops those responses ap- 
propriate his own part the relationships 
but also incorporates his reactive system 
the responses the others the situation. 
Only this takes place, say, can the 
individual acquire system significant 
symbols means which true communica- 
tion takes place, can acquire mind 
social self, can collectivities achieve 
consensus upon which must rest their capac- 
ity function integrated units. Under 
such terms internalization, identification, 
taking the role the other, empathic re- 
sponse, social have recognized 
the universality and central importance 
this process. 

the empathic phenomena are crucial 
human interaction, indeed surprising 
that they have not been subject intensive 
This lack may due part the 
fact that these responses are much part 
our taken-for-granted experience that they 
have failed challenge interest and atten- 
tion. suspect, however, that large 
the failure tackle problems this area 
stems from the nature the phenomena 
which makes them very difficult study 
with available techniques. But whatever the 
reasons for this lack research empathic 
vigorous effort this direction prime 
need now. 

This field teeming with problems that 
challenge interest and skill. Take, for ex- 
ample, the problem variability both 
among individuals and the 
vidual different situations. Preliminary 
explorations these questions which 
have undertaken Cornell* indicate that 


*See Rosalind Dymond, “Empathic Ability: 
Exploratory Study.” unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis written under direction, Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1949. See also article the same author, 
Scale for the Measurement Empathic 
(1949), 127-133. 
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tests relative empathic responsiveness 
which will descriminate reasonably well are 
feasible and that such tests will show wide 
variability among individuals. Results also 
suggest that the empathic responsiveness 
given individual will vary with the situa- 
tional context. Moreover, seemed clear 
that our subjects who were consistently high 
empathic performance and those who were 
low differed rather markedly develop- 
mental histories, personal characteristics, 
social insight, and relations with others. 
With nothing more than this modest 


amount exploration one becomes aware 
substantial list questions and prob- 


lems that press for serious attention. Only 
few may noted here. 

There the obvious task developing 
reliable and sensitive index the empathic 
ability which will permit appropriate rank- 
ings individuals and the detection 
changes individuals under varying condi- 
tions. Equipped with such index may 
then undertake through descriptive and ex- 
perimental procedures answer the follow- 
ing questions: 


situations? 

What types early formative social re- 
lations are associated with varying levels 
empathic responsiveness? general? 
specified types situations? 

What types social situations heighten 
and depress empathic responsiveness? 

What kinds social relations and adjust- 
ments are made persons varying em- 
pathic capacity? 

sponsiveness deliberate training? 

so, are solutions certain problems 
human relations facilitated increasing 
decreasing the level responsiveness? 

Are there optimal levels empathic re- 
sponsiveness for the various social roles 
called for our society? 


And could continue this list in- 
definitely. generally recognized, be- 
lieve, that fool can ask more questions 
five minutes that wise man can answer 
lifetime. But sometimes the wise man finds 
one two the fools’ questions worth, 
not lifetime, then least six months. 
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But before leave the subject 
empathy, should like touch briefly upon 
two other matters which appear 
merit some attention members our 
craft. One has with deliberate use 
empathic responses for conscious investi- 
gative purposes. have long used the par- 
observer technique the social 
sciences, but much the use this 
technique doubt that the user knew what 
was taking place and hence did not use 
the basis yet very informal and un- 
systematically gathered evidence that the 
perception social situations under obser- 
vation greatly sharpened when the partici- 
pant observer aware his covert role- 
taking and deliberately stimulates himself 
systematically. Just the simple device 
this situation and having deal with this 
problem,” seems enhance the observer’s 
comprehension the perspectives, attitudes, 
and overt behavior his subject. Deliberate 
role-taking practice also seems increase 
these observational skills. Harry Stach Sul- 
livan came closer than anyone the clinical 
field explicit recognition the deliberate 
use empathic methods analysis and 
therapy and made part the training 
gave those who studied under him. All 
this leads suggest very promis- 
ing field the systematic study the devices 
and operations used clinicians and re- 
search workers empathize with their sub- 
jects. have illusions about the difficulties 
involved, for many the operations are 
covert and unconscious; but least can 
begin finding out what the good operators 
report they do. Such information should 
least some help answering our 
tougher minded students when they ask 
just what one does when takes the role 
another participant observation. 

This leads second observation, 
namely, that must undertake state 
more explicitly than have thus far the 
operations refer when use such 
terms empathic response taking the 
role the other. Certainly have wish 
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leave these terms the realm mysti- 
cism nor are satisfied with circular defi- 
nitions, present the nearest can come 
say that empathic response individual 
assumed take place whereby able 
correctly predict B’s response speci- 
fied situation. But this merely sets correct 
predicition way testing the degree 
which has taken B’s role. says nothing 
about the nature this response. However, 
can least far can with this 
criterion and hope make more explicit 
what does take place which makes possible 
these predictions which are constantly 
making not only our professional studies 
behavior but all our social interac- 
tion. 

this connection should noted that 
prediction not necessarily based upon the 
kind knowledge and understanding which 
comes from alleged empathic response. 
Actuarial knowledge provides the basis for 
prediction without the kind understanding 
which assume results from empathy. 

have means exhausted the im- 
portant and interesting problems having 
with empathic processes. But enough has 
been said indicate extensive and almost 
untouched field which may expect 
some significant research the near future. 

Let turn, then, another not unre- 
lated category problems. 


THE SELF 


may seem bit presumptuous 
part point the self neglected prob- 
lem for research view the increasing 
attention the concept has received during the 
past several years, culminating the recog- 
given the problem Professor Hil- 
gard his presidential paper referred 
above. However, might noted that Hil- 
gard’s paper chiefly devoted pointing 
out the failures psychologists make any 
significant progress research this prob- 
lem and suggesting the directions which 
thinks appropriate program re- 
search should take. Moreover, think fair 
say that with few exceptions the 
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search reported and the general discussions 
the self still suffer from failure profit 
fully the insights and formulations con- 
others their general orientation. Our 
thinking and our formulation research 
problems with reference the self lacks 
clarity because few workers use the term 
self with the sophistication, say Linde- 
smith and Strauss. quote from their recent 

The use such expressions “awareness 
and “self consciousness” naturally leads 
the question what the “self” is. Since the 
term “self” used noun, the existence 
corresponding entity object seems 
This, however, erroneous con- 
“speed” the same manner. Both terms refer 
events and relationships, rather than en- 
tities having definite location space. 
for reasons this kind that the self ego 
has been described “grammatical illusion.” 

valid, must formulated organization 
activity. More specifically, refers (a) set 
responses which (b) exercise regulatory 
function over other responses the same or- 
ganism. This equivalent saying another 
way what have already noted: that the be- 
havior the child first controlled and guided 
the responses others, but time these re- 
sponses become internalized that the person 
himself controls and guides his own behavior. 

both convenient and necessary use 
term like “self” refer this relationship 
response systems within the same 
When individual assumes the roles others 
toward himself, begins evaluate and there- 
regulate his own behavior terms 
those assumed roles other persons. The term 
“self” may applied this organization 
the responses individual his own be- 
havior. One’s self is, therefore, indissolubly 
linked with participation groups, since the 
way which one responds himself 
partial reflection the way other persons re- 
spond him. 


opinion the unsatisfactory state 
our knowledge about self phenomena and the 


Lindesmith and Strauss, Social 
Psychoiogy, New York: Dryden Press, 1949, pp. 
199-201. 
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very hazy notions the present 
research should take due largely the 
fact that have not followed out the con- 
crete research implications the view the 
self expressed the authors just cited. This 
theoretical position has been our socio- 
logical literature long time now, but 
have not sufficiently exploited 
tematic empirical research. 

What are some the research problems 
implicit this theory self? Certainly 
general implication that the focus at- 
tention shifted away from search for 


complex reified motive patterns anal- 
ysis interaction explicitly described 
éontext relations. More specifically 
should devote systematic effort such prob- 
lems and questions the following: 

What patterns self conception emerge 
from what types interactional contexts 
the early social experiences the individ- 
ual? self conception mean the indi- 
vidual’s characteristic pattern expected re- 
sponse from others and his assumption 
what response others expect from him 
given types situations. The nature the 
self conception can inferred partly 


through the individual’s own communication 


and partly through interpretation his be- 
havior. While new research with this ex- 
plicit frame reference should under- 
taken, should also remembered that al- 
ready existing clinical and observational 
records, although gathered with different 
frame reference and interpreted differ- 
ently, are rich source for investigation 
this problem. 

What accounts for persistence 
given self-other organization? Unfortunately 
the vast amount work learning has 
been preoccupied with rote learning 
molecular problems that their results are 
little help here. hoped that sub- 
stantial effort learning research can 
directed this problem. One important line 
investigation would study the ex- 
tent which self conceptions persist re- 
sult the stability situational contexts 
rather than intrinsic perseveration. 
This leads into such interesting questions 
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the tendency self conception select 
actually contrive and create those social 
contexts which confirm and support its pat- 
terns self-other expectations. This 
particularly interesting problem when in- 
volves self conceptions involving what 
outsider appear negative and punishing 
expectations. 

Closely related the problem per- 
sistence that change. How self-other 
organizations change? need here have 
intensive studies the impact changes 
the social context well changes the 
perceptive structuring the context the 
individual. 

When the individual manifests change 
his self-other pattern, what happens the 
previous pattern? interpret within our 
present frame reference the clinical find- 
ings made Freudians, hypnotists, and 
others using “depth” techniques, are led 
suspect that previous self-other patterns 
remain more less intact and sometimes are 
rather active and troublesome inhabitants 
the personality. very important problem 
the determination the conditions under 
which earlier self-other patterns disintegrate 
are integrated into new patterns and those 
under which they seem remain rela- 
tively separate organizations which either 
press for overt expression simply remain 
latent but available for appropriate situa- 
tional conditions. 

The foregoing readily leads into the 
much more generally recognized problem 
multiple selves, and the question the unity 
the personality. Here again feel that 
searching for some intrinsic principle 
unity and integration (which entirely 
proper) have neglected study the 
phenomena unity and integration terms 
the nature the life situations the 
individual and his roles them determine 
the extent which his experience 
unified self based the integration and 
consistency his life situations. 

Another question which need 
more explicit theory and empirical study is: 
What are the determinants identity? The 
problem can stated concretely somewhat 
follows: the child develops faced 
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with competing definitions himself his 
various social contexts. any context one 
these definitions accepted him and be- 
comes his self-concept while the other possi- 
ble selves are not accepted. Moreover, the 
person develops further accepts certain 
significant members his social contexts 
identification models and not others. 
moves into contexts involving group symbols 
identifies with some and not with others. 
Now, social interaction the roles all 
components the field are assumed here 
incorporated some measure the re- 
active systems each participant. But 
fortunately for order and stability most 
are reasonably clear most the time 
what our roles identity are. How and why 
embraced these rather than others 
course make post hoc in- 

terpretations great plausibility and 

doubt genuine validity. But are yet 

quite lost when called upon state, for 

example, the conditions under which 

child’s major identification model will 
that his father his mother. 

And while are discussing what de- 
termines selection group symbols 
identification should also list the neg- 
lected problem how individual 
manages identification with group sym- 
bol. That something this sort happens 
are certain, but the processes which 
happens are very obscure. Terms like 
ing the role the generalized other” and 
“ego-involvement” are useful point 
suggesting what may taking place, but 
they are far from adequate our present 
need for precise description. This problem 
course has more significance than merely 
tidying our descriptions. leads into 
the question how separate individuals 
integrate their separate goals and actions 
into collective unity; how that unity 
maintained; how disintegrates. These are 
questions utmost relevance society 
facing the testing are bound undergo 
our long struggle ahead for democratic 
world community. 

The group self the self-other pattern 
which the other generalized other 
confronts with another important but 
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neglected problem. This problem has 
with what might called role taking 
empathic range which individuals are 
capable. Human beings can integrated 
controls over them which they are 
directed the performance their parts 
without any awareness the total process. 
Authoritarian systems rest heavily such 
controls. But sounder social order and one 
which democratic values call for based 
upon maximum participation the total 
process. This participation depends upon the 
role-taking processes that each member 
the social action able some extent 
least incorporate the social act himself 
and conceive his own activity relation 
the whole. Now relatively easy for 
this happen the smaller life situations 
which are part, but the dimensions 
the situational field expand the role-taking 
process may become quite attenuated. The 
problem, therefore, building and main- 
taining real and genuinely experienced con- 
sensus part least one the role- 
taking empathic capacities human be- 
ings plus communication which 
fully utilize these capacities. This obviously 
opens extensive area for research (a) 
empathic capacity have noted be- 
fore, and (b) methods and techniques 
communication which role-taking proc- 
esses are facilitated and maximized situa- 
tions secondary contact. might noted 
that yet little any the research 
communication formulated properly ex- 
plore this field. 

shali not tax your patience with further 
discussions needed research the self. 
There are many other problems, but these 
have impressed having special interest 
and importance for social psychologists 
the present time. 


THE SITUATION 


One can hardly have ordinary conver- 
sation without making frequent use the 
word situation. Such popularity must 
deserved, and have little doubt that its 
though sometimes suspect its utility 
quite great preserving illusion 
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comprehension. 

When move over into the more techni- 
cal conversations, also find the term 
widely used students social behavior. 
Indeed, sociology can thought 
discipline devoted the analysis social 
situations. Here again, however, must 
said that the ready use this term 
not always find the ends precise communi- 
cation well served. 

social psychologist orientation 
course, quite lost you de- 
him the word situation situa- 
tional field. But, spite the embarrass- 
ment would cause must confess that 
the use the word social psychology 
sation. This true among those who 
among those who operate with less refined 
research procedures. 

The neglected question essentially one 
how can precisely define the situations 
which refer the behavior individuals 
groups which happen studying. 
Now all us—at least the social be- 
havior fields—have gotten away from the 
naive effort study behavior though 
related single isolated stimuli. know 
that social behavior takes place and can 
understood only part complex proc- 
ess interaction among the component 
parts identifiable situational field. But 
when try state the composition and 
boundaries particular situation dis- 
cover that our conceptual and methodological 
tools are inadequate. are quite certain 
that individuals and groups react their 
own definitions situations and that 
must understand these definitions order 
understand their reactions, but are very 
uncertain describing these defined unities 
for ourselves for others. own insti- 
tution are finding situational analysis 
highly promising approach social be- 
havior, but are also finding extremely 
awkward identify precisely and describe 
the situations seem studying. you 
think this pedantic irrelevant prob- 
lem, try yourself some time. 
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Various suggestions solutions have been 
proposed which followed out system- 
atically should yield convergence 
edge and experience out which ade- 
quate answer will emerge. According 
Mead the dynamic field structured the 
social Dewey’s emphasis the prob- 
lematic situation adds greatly the value 
Mead’s conception.’ Lewin integrates the 
field structure goals, vectors, barriers, 
and Newcomb proposes use 
“motive pattern” integrate 
Kretch and Crutchfield emphasize perceptual 
have suggested the expected 
responses self and others aroused 
the initiation act way defining 
the situational None these 
sufficient but they all suggest research 
type which should yield results relevant 

One dimension usually neglected the 
analysis situational contexts that 
time. Harold Lasswell, fifteen years ago, 
pointed out this gap the analysis 
political but still fail give 
this dimension adequate recognition, say 
nothing developing way describing 
precisely. 

our theory and method for determina- 
tion the boundaries and structures situa- 
tions, including the time dimension, were de- 
veloped satisfactorily, should then 


*G. Mead, Mind, Self and Society, Univer- 
sity Chicago Press, 1934. 

Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, New 
York: Henry Holt Co., 1922. 

Lewin, Theory and Experiment 
Social Psychology: Concepts and Methods,” 
American Journal Sociology, (1939), 868- 

Newcomb, Social Psychology, Dryden 
Press, 1950, pp. 98-106. 

Kretch and Crutchfield, Theory and 
Problems Social Psychology, McGraw-Hill, 1948, 
Chaps. and 

Fields Social Psychology,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 370-382. 

Lasswell, World Politics and Personal 
Insecurity, McGraw-Hill, 1935, Chap. 
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position provide more adequate analysis 
the phenomena overlapping and con- 
flicting situations and their resolutions. One 
need not dwell the practical importance 
this particular problem world full 
conflict ours. 


IV. MOTIVATION 


fortunately not necessary for 
discuss any detail here the neglected prob- 
lems research motivation with situa- 
tional rather than individual orientation. 
colleague, Mr. Nelson Foote, will pre- 
sent paper this problem one the 
section meetings this Society. shall 
merely note the following general observa- 
tions. Motivation is, course, not neg- 
lected field research, but are still handi- 
capped our distorted emphasis seek- 
ing for motive categories intrinsic attri- 
butes individuals. What need fructify 
our present knowledge frankly avowed 
situational approach the problem. hope 
Mr. Foote’s paper will give good start 
this direction. Current discussions and re- 
search motivation still fail relate satis- 
factorily individual motives and social values. 

Had time discuss matters tonight, 
quite sure would find some disagree- 
ment whether not have picked for 
mention problems importance, but 
confident that, with certain qualifications 
have noted, there would substantial agree- 
ment that they are neglected problems. How- 
ever, should prepared argue that they 
are not only neglected but are basic im- 
portance. The empathic processes are crucial 
social integration; the self organization 
the most important resultant these proc- 
esses; the concept the situational field 
fundamental all modern social psychology. 
The solutions these three problems to- 
gether with suitably consistent theory 
motivation without question will form the 
core matured socia! psychology able 
undertake its obligations and responsibilities 
the basic social science. 
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FEASIBILITY AND IMPLEMENTATION COMPARATIVE 
COMMUNITY RESEARCH 


With Special Reference the Human Relations Area Files* 


Yale University 


For some primarily theoretical, be- 

ing directed, for example, toward the 
analysis the structured relationships 
individuals within the community, into 
social classes castes, into institutions 
like those the church, the school, coopera- 
tives, municipal government. For others 
the interest takes practical form; the com- 
munity the recognized locus for the imple- 
mentation programs education, public 
health, nutrition, social work, relief and re- 
habilitation, agricultural extension work, and 
the like. Some few may even responsible 
for planning the establishment new com- 
munities, reclamation and resettlement 
projects. Whatever these varied interests, 
however, they all come common focus 
the structure and functioning the com- 
munity. The broader and deeper the scien- 
tific knowledge the community, the better 
equipped each specialist will carry out 
his own specific task. this paper, conse- 
quently the problem the community will 
approached from the broadest possible 
comparative cross-cultural point view. 
The first point noted that the local 
community universal social group. 
shares with the nuclear family 
—and with alone—the distinction be- 
ing present and functionally significant 
every one the thousands societies 
known ethnography and history, from the 
simplest primitive cultures the most com- 
plex modern civilizations. Specialists inter- 
ested public schools cooperatives— 
even those concerned with the courts the 
church—are dealing with historically limited 
culture-bound phenomena which can 


the community diverse. 


*Paper read the annual meeting the 
American Sociological Society, joint session 
with the Rural Sociological Society, held Den- 
ver, September 7-9, 1950. 


comprehended their restricted local set- 
tings. But those who are concerned with the 
community must grapple with common 
human phenomenon, for which local re- 
gional explanations are insufficient. their 
interest genuinely scientific, must have 
strong comparative component. They are 
compelled view their subject from uni- 
versal cross-cultural point view. They 
cannot remain indifferent the experience 
other peoples with community life, even 
those whose conditions are wholly unlike our 
own. This might possible they were 
concerned exclusively with static conditions, 
with preserving the status quo intact. But 
the extent that they are interested amelio- 
rating improving community life, with 
building creatively toward the future, just 
that extent they are logically driven 
orientation terms mankind’s total ex- 
perience. 

This enormous task. Contrast, for ex- 
ample, that the political scientist, who 
could cover his field adequately studying 
few hundred political systems. Even the 
anthropologist, who studies the whole cul- 
tures borne groups which call “na- 
tions” “tribes,” has only few thousand 
societies cover. But there are literally 
hundreds thousands communities the 
world. How can the conscientious sociolo- 
gist acquire sufficiently extensive knowl- 
edge their structure and functioning 
orient himself adequately for his own special 
research? 

bit later shall indicate that this task, 
however formidable may appear, never- 
theless quite feasible, and shall describe 
some detail one method implementation 
which can reduced manageable 
proportions. First, however, will ad- 
visable subject the community some 
preliminary analysis and point out some 
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the hitherto unrealized scientific potential- 
ities its comparative sociological study. 

The community has been “the 
maximal group persons who normally 
reside together face-to-face association.” 
always local group, founded resi- 
dential propinquity, and whatever additional 
bonds kinship, economic cooperation, 
political organization may individual in- 
stances intensify its unity. Even its mini- 
mum size always includes number 
families, for nowhere earth individual 
families live isolation. always peace 
group, characterized internal order, social 
solidarity, and common culture. the 
group within which individuals ex- 
perience most their more meaningful 
social satisfactions. 

form, the community varies with the 
type basic economy. Where hunting, 
gathering, pastoral activities provide the 
principal means subsistence tends 
composed group families who move 
and camp together and constitute migra- 
tory band. Where livelihood depends largely 
fishing agriculture the local group 
tends settle permanent village lo- 
cated convenient site adjacent the 
best fishing grounds agricultural land. 
Under exceptional conditions peace, the 
population may spread out over the exploited 
territory isolated farmsteads near each 
family’s land holdings, constituting scat- 
tered neighborhood rather than concen- 
trated village. 

comparative study undertaken the 
suggestion Professor Ogburn some 
years ago, Goodenough? demonstrated that 
the average population 
ranges from approximately societies 
organized migratory bands about 300 
those with settled agricultural villages. 
also showed that rarely exceeds 1,000 
1,200, even individual instances, 
the absence complicating factors. This ap- 


ing, “Outline Cultural Materials,” Yale Anthro- 

Goodenough, “Basic Economy and the 
Community” (unpublished, 1941). 
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pears about the maximal number 
people who can maintain regular face-to-face 
relationships with one another. 

Other evidence reveals that local aggrega- 
tions population exceeding this maximum 
1,000 1,200 appear only when one 
more three special conditions 
ent, namely, (1) intensive irrigated agri- 
culture under particularly favorable circum- 
stances climate, topography, and soil, (2) 
commerce trade substantial scale, 
and (3) extensive industrial specialization. 
improbable that any one these con- 
ditions was met anywhere the world until 
perhaps 10,000 years ago. Since then the 
large town and the city have become increas- 
ingly widespread phenomena. These have 
tended obscure the peculiar sociological 
characteristics the small local community, 
and the resulting confusion has been en- 
hanced extending the term “community” 
such larger urban aggregations. Sociologi- 
cal analysis can advance only segre- 
gate towns and cities fundamentally dis- 
tinct category from the universal phenome- 
non the small local community with its 
maximal population not much more than 
thousand. 

The most significant fact about the com- 
munity thus defined and restricted that 
the group within which informal mecha- 
nisms social control operate with genuine 
effectiveness. Whether band Aus- 
tralian aborigines rural settlement 
our own society, the behavior every indi- 
vidual restrained and molded primarily 
the opinjons and reactions those with 
whom maintains daily face-to-face rela- 
tions. upon them that depends for 
all major social satisfactions, and the with- 
drawal these, its threat, constitutes the 
most effective all sanctions. Praise and 
reciprocal response are the rewards for con- 
formity social expectations. Criticism, 
ridicule, gossip, withdrawal reciprocity, 
and even social ostracism are the penalties 
for non-conformity. The pressure public 
opinion and these informal mechanisms 
social control may regarded socially 
beneficial tyrannical, depending upon 
one’s personal philosophy, but their effective- 
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ness community situation cannot de- 
nied minimized. 

When, consequence Neolithic tech- 
nological and economic advances, human be- 
ings found themselves for the first time 
living local aggregations appreciably 
more than thousand people, they dis- 
covered that informal mechanisms control 
longer sufficed maintain social order. 
Face-to-face relationships could not now 
maintained with everyone, and tended 
limited smaller groups relatives close 
neighbors. Individual deviants were pre- 
sented for the first time with alternative 
conformity. They could sever old relation- 
ships and cultivate new ones among persons 
ignorant tolerant their lapses. Thus was 
born the possibility escape from the 
“tyranny” social control which exempli- 
fied its maximum today the anonymity 
the individual large city. The result- 
ing social disorganization and trial-and-error 
attempts cope with are admirably il- 
lustrated the reports the 
Ifugao and Kalinga tribes northern Lu- 
zon, peoples who have achieved extra- 
ordinarily efficient methods irrigation and 
large local concentrations population with- 
out developing forms political integration 
competent supplement the older informal 
mechanisms social control. 

The commonest solution this problem, 
achieved independently many places and 
many different times the last 10,000 
years man’s culture history, the for- 
mation state, that is, government 
political institutions the strict sense. 
special organization set which 
delegated the authority and power sup- 
plement informal social control with physical 
force. The Arapaho, Cheyenne, and other 
Plains Indian tribes provide excellent ex- 
ample. Throughout most the year they 
migrated over the plains after buffalo 
small bands which were genuine communities 
and such functioned quite satisfactorily 
without formal political legal institutions. 


Barton, “Ifugao Law,” University 
California Publications American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, (1919), 1-186; The Kalingas, 
Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1949. 


For several weeks each summer, however, 
all the bands the tribe assembled one 
spot for their annual sun dance and com- 
hunt. these occasions became 
extremely important prevent private 
parties from going out hunt their own, 
because this might easily scare the buffalo 
herd entirely away from the vicinity. 
the tribes the Great Plains delegated 
police powers for this period particular 
military society, which had the duty and 
power punish any unauthorized hunting 
party killing their horses, destroying their 
tepees, and even necessary administering 
capital punishment. 

The same problem arose another form 
just before the dawn history the fertile 
valleys the Nile, Tigris-Euphrates, and 
Indus Rivers the Old World and com- 
parable regions like Mexico and Peru 
the New World. Here aggregations 
people assembled numbers greatly ex- 
cess 1,000. Mutually dependent for their 
livelihood upon common source irriga- 
tion, they found necessary delegate 
authority specific organs regulate the 
distribution water and enforce these regu- 
lations. Out such beginnings grew city 
states and eventually great empires. least 
commonly, course, government has 
originated through conquest and the sub- 
ordination the defeated the victors. 
all cases, however, the result the same. 
particular organization given seizes 
power enforce its will over the rest. In- 
formal mechanisms social control are sup- 
plemented supplanted organized force 
means maintaining social order. 
Government appears where there has been 
true political organization before. 

Modern societies have become inured 
government that many people seem re- 
gard the only mechanism for maintain- 
ing social order. Whenever there appears 
need for regulation their first thought 
“to pass law.” Our own society’s experi- 
ence with Prohibition should sufficient 
demonstrate, however, that many areas 
behavior the age-old informal mechanisms 
social control are still immeasurably more 
efficient and satisfactory than politically 
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organized force. The Communist movement 
today probably the most glaring in- 
stance widespread willingness sub- 
ordinate morality and public opinion com- 
pletely the cynical exercise manipulated 
force. 

The sociologist will well remember 
that for per cent the approximately 
one million years that man has inhabited this 
earth lived, thrived, and developed with- 
out any true government whatsoever, and that 
late one hundred years ago half the 
peoples the world—not half the population 
but half the tribes nations—still ordered 
their lives exclusively through informal con- 
trols without benefit political institutions. 
should also recognize that political control 
has one fundamental weakness which man 
has tried for hundred centuries master 
correct—with only partial success. 

This weakness the fact that the pos- 
session power inevitably engenders 
tendency employ for selfish ends, for 
exploitation rather than service. The 
political authority, however well inten- 
tioned, are removed some extent from 
the direct influence public opinion. They 
are not, course, unresponsive social 
control, but the controls they respond are 
primarily those their own kind—other 
office-holders the particular group 
whom they owe their position. gap opens 
between rulers and the mass the governed, 
and widens with time. Popular needs are neg- 
lected. Frustrations accumulate which are 
only too often met repressive measures 
rather than adaptive ones. Eventually there 
comes explosion, perhaps coup d’état 
perhaps major revolution, which institutes 
change the ruling personnel. With this 
the whole process starts all over again. 
for this reason that political history ex- 
hibits such cyclic character, marked the 
rise and fall dynasties, alternating 
conquest and subjugation, the emergence 
and liquidation dominant social classes, 
the succession irreconcilable political 
philosophies. The spectacular fluctuations 
political evolution contrast strikingly with 
the massive, orderly, progressive processes 
change which characterize nearly every other 
aspect human culture. 
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Political democracy strikes 
cultural invention which comes closest 
solution this, the toughest problem with 
which mankind has coped for the last 10,000 
years. providing means whereby shift- 
ing trends mass needs and public opinion 
can periodically accomplish changes 
governing personnel without resort revolu- 
tion, offers least possibility that 
political evolution can brought into con- 
formity with the orderly, progressive grad- 
ualism which other aspects culture 
change over time. The successful operation 
political democracy, however, requires 
minimal exercise coercive means and 
maximal utilization persuasion and re- 
ward. other words, involves reintroduc- 
tion into the regulative system, higher 
level, those automatic processes for the 
governing social behavior which worked 
well for long within the autonomous 
local community and broke down only when 
cultural evolution produced larger social ag- 
gregates. 

this analysis correct, the scientific 
study informal social control, the proc- 
esses interpersonal interaction society 
which conformity achieved and col- 
lective goals are accepted without the invoca- 
tion coercive force, one the most 
important fields investigation the entire 
realm the social sciences. Perhaps 
even the most important all. 

the division labor within the social 
sciences, social control was earmarked for 
sociology fifty years ago with the appearance 
Ross’s pioneer book the subject. 
There possibility that any other disci- 
pline will take over. Political science be- 
gins precisely where informal controls give 
way the application socially organized 
force. Its practitioners are concerned only 
with the state, and many them are 
obsessed with power politics that they re- 
fuse concede that human destinies are 
shaped any influence except the applica- 
tion force its most elementary forms. 
Law will not usurp the field, for con- 
cerned exclusively with the principles, prec- 
edents, and procedures which organized 
political force actually applied. Let not 
forget, also, tha: every instance where 
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social control works, lawyer loses fee. 
direct help looked for from anthro- 
pologists, for they are primarily concerned 
with the culture patterns which define proper 
conduct, and scarcely all with the actual 
social interaction which such patterns 
come alive the behavior individuals. 
Sociologists have out formal claim 
over the field social control, and for good 
for ill they are stuck with it. 

This is, course, cause for alarm. 
the contrary, presents stirring challenge, 
especially sociologists the field com- 
munity research, for the community 
that informal social control most appro- 
priately studied. Analyses socializa- 
tion within the family are all the good, but 
let not forget that after early childhood the 
locus socialization shifted from the 
family the community. Studies dy- 
namic interaction small experimental 
groups are also applauded, but such 
situations are necessarily artificial con- 
trast those real life. What critically 
needed far more detailed studies social 
control “on the hoof,” speak—that is, 
the small community which its native 
habitat. 

date, community studies have been 
infinitely more concerned with social struc- 
ture than with social action. possess in- 
numerable careful descriptions caste and 
social class stratification and the institu- 
tional structure modern communities. 
should indeed thankful for them. But 
know not single community study which 
has concentrated primarily the dynamics 
social interaction, much less specifically 
the mechanisms which individual be- 
havior regulated and controlled. 
this area, predict, that the great sociologi- 
cal discoveries tomorrow will made. 

Only handicap, other than inertia, 
needs removed. any modern society 
the regulation individual behavior, even 
the smallest community, accomplished 
through inseparable compound law and 
the mores, institutionalized coercion and 
public opinion, formal sanctions and in- 
formal social control. the latter 
isolated for special study its own dis- 
tinctive characteristics, must somehow 


extricated from the former. know but 
one promising means which this can 
accomplished, namely, accompanying the 
analysis with constant reference situations 
which social control uncomplicated 
political controls—in other words, com- 
parative methods. Perpetual awareness 
how social control operates politically 
autonomous communities elsewhere the 
world should enable the investigator 
modern community disentangle the two 
mechanisms and analyze either both 
them independently. 

The fact that there may tens hun- 
dreds thousands comparable communi- 
ties the world poses serious difficulties. 
The techniques sampling are familiar 
the sociologist that can readily reduce this 
staggering number small and statisti- 
cally representative sample whose intensive 
study will yield results accurate for his 
purposes survey the entire universe. 

Far more serious, the surface, the 
fact that sociologist employing this com- 
parative approach the study modern 
communities would have familiarize him- 
self with substantial areas history and 
ethnography ihat ordinarily lie outside the 
range his interest and competence. Ideally, 
course, thorough knowledge world 
history and world ethnography would 
splendid background for any sociological 
student modern community possess. 
Practically, however, quite beyond all 
reason expect it. Nevertheless, there 
already available technique which 
equivalent command the needed compara- 
tive background can acquired in- 
considerable fraction the time and with 
inconsiderable fraction the effort 
needed achieve professional mastery. This 
technique the Human Relations Area Files 
(HRAF), recent outgrowth the Cross- 
Cultural Survey.* brief review its his- 
torical development will help clarify its 
potential uses. 

Initiated 1937 part the program 
interdisciplinary research the social sci- 


ences conducted the Institute 


also Murdock, “The Cross-Cultural 
Survey,” American Sociological Review, (June, 
1940), 361-370. 
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Relations Yale, the Cross-Cultural Survey 
set out assemble, organize, and classify 
the basic behavioral and background informa- 
tion statistically representative sample 
the societies the world. The aim was 
establish sort social science laboratory 
which generalizations developed any 
the human sciences could quickly sub- 
jected quantitative test against sample 
all cultures, and which re- 
searcher any field could readily acquire 
adequate comparative background. 

The Cross-Cultural Survey and its suc- 
cessor two primary foundations. The 
first system for classifying cultural, be- 
havioral, background information which 
applicable any society from the most 
primitive the most complex—an elabora- 
tion, you will, Wissler’s 
ture pattern.” This was developed the 
Outline Materials, third revised 
and greatly expanded edition which was 
published earlier this year. 

The second foundation the extraction 
from the sources all available inforriation 
sample the societies the earth 
and the classification this information ac- 
cording the system presented the Out- 
line. The data are recorded inch 
cards, which are filed systematically 
standard filing cabinets. Ail materials 
foreign languages are translated into English. 
erroneous impression has become wide- 
spread that only extracts abstracts are 
made from the sources. should therefore 
emphasized that all sources are excerpted 
full, including illustrations and tables, 
that user the files will practically never 
have any reason refer the original. The 
files represent the realization dream 
great American sociologist, William Graham 
Sumner, who used longingly fantasy 
great room with its four walls lined with 
deep shelves, one for each society the 
world, within which all cultural and back- 
ground information would arranged 
systematic order from front back. 

The materials assembled the Cross- 
Cultural Survey were greatly augmented 
during World War through special con- 
tracts with two government agencies. the 
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instance the Coordinator Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, special unit was established, 
called the Strategic Index the Americas, 
which translated and organized substantial 
body materials the societies modern 
South America. second unit, set the 
Navy Department, similarly compiled all the 
available information, mainly from Japanese 
and other foreign language sources, the 
then Japanese-occupied islands the Pa- 
cific. After the War, through cooperative 
arrangement with the University Ne- 
braska, information was systematically as- 
sembled the Indian tribes the Great 
Plains. 

result these various projects there 
was assembled the Cross-Cultural Survey 
files Yale enormous body organized 


and classified information 


150 different societies. While most these 
were primitive peoples from all parts the 
world, they also included such historical so- 
cieties the Imperial Romans and the 
Elizabethan English, number complex 
societies like the Japanese and several 
Latin America, and even few modern com- 
munities. 

Scholars flocked Yale utilize these 
research resources, and various suggestions 
were made regarding the possibility dupli- 
cating the files make them available 
other institutions, During 1948 and 1949 
the Social Science Research Council spon- 
sored thorough exploration these possi- 
bilities, with the result that the Human Re- 
lations Area Files was incorporated co- 
operative inter-university enterprise and be- 
gan operations October 1949. 

The organization controlled, 
policies determined, Executive Board 
consisting official representative from 
each the ten participating universities: 
Chicago, Cornell, Harvard, Iowa, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Southern 
California, Washington, and Yale. Member- 
ship not, course, restricted these in- 
stitutions; others are welcome join, 
limit perhaps double the present mem- 
bership. generous grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation provides for the reproduction 
and distribution all participating universi- 
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ties, gratis, the existing files the Cross- 
Cultural Survey, which represent original 
investment more than $200,000. Annual 
contributions from the participating institu- 
tions finance substantial increments new 
materials. Through contractual arrange- 
ments with government agencies antici- 
pated that extensive work may under- 
taken areas strategic importance 
the present world situation. Copies all 
such files will supplied addi- 
tional cost the member universities. All 
all, plans call for distributing participants 
research aid worth many times its nominal 
cost. 

Because the installation machinery, 
the perfection new techniques, and the 
necessity for revising the Outline Cultural 
Materials adaptation expanded needs, 
actual production did not get under way 
until the early spring this year. Currently, 
more than 1,000 reproduced notes are being 
shipped participants each week, and this 
rate may well substantially increased. 
Within year the quantity material the 
files member institutions will sufficient 
for limited research objectives, and within 
five years should about double that con- 
tained the files the original Cross-Cul- 
tural Survey. 

The impression prevails some quarters 
that the Human Relations Area Files 
primarily anthropological project. This 
quite incorrect. official decision the 
Executive Board the organization, will 
serve alike all the universal human sciences, 
and these have been defined including 
sociology, cultural anthropology, psychology, 
human biology, and geography. The Presi- 
dent the Board geneticist, but 
date anthropologists and psychologists have 
shown the most lively interest the organ- 


ization. The purpose this paper bring 


more forcefully the attention sociolo- 
gists, for whom its potentialities are least 
great for any other professional group. 

visualize the files one should imagine 
row filing cabinets along the wall 
room. Each drawer, set adjacent draw- 
ers, will contain the complete information 
one society, excerpted full from the 
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sources and translated into English when 
necessary. The data are printed legibly 
cards produced typing the annotated 
source material with IBM electric typewrit- 
ers Multigraph masters, which are run 
through Multigraph machines make 
many copies are needed. These cards are 
grouped tabbed separators according 
the topics distinguished the Outline 
Cultural Materials. For example, one were 
interested the accumulation wealth 
mobility mechanism among the Hottentots, 
would the drawer containing the 


Hottentot file, remove the packet notes 


indicated the tab numbered 556, and 
would have his hand every item infor- 
mation this subject contained any 
the perhaps fifty major sources this tribe. 
Similar packets from other drawers would 
give him the same kind organized 
tion for other societies, and other packets 
the same drawer would give him any other 
items information might require the 

The advantages the researcher should 
obvious. spared all bibliographical 
research, all labor locating the sources 
his library and withdrawing them. does 
not need track down items information 
scanning indexes and tables contents, 
for all this work has been done for him. 
Others have even located for him bits in- 
formation buried unexpected contexts 
which could not find for himself without 
reading book from cover cover. Material 
made available him from rare ob- 
scure sources which could obtain only 
through interlibrary loan ordering 
microfilm copy, and even from manuscript 
sources otherwise completely unavailable. In- 
formation from works Portuguese, Rus- 
sian, Dutch, Japanese, and other languages 
which does not command has been trans- 
lated for him. Trained research assistants 
have analyzed each source for him, com- 
menting its reliability, discussing con- 
tradictions, interpreting obscure passages, 
defining strange terms. All the “leg work” 
has been taken out research, all the routine 
unproductive labor. The researcher locates 
speedily and without effort precisely the data 
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requires, exists, and free de- 
vote his time exclusively creative activities 
such analysis, comparison, and interpreta- 
tion. 

For anyone who has not actually used the 
cult comprehend how enormously time- 
saving they can be. shall attempt illus- 
trate this concrete example out 
own experience. Some months ago was 
asked contribute article the subject 
“Family Stablility Non-European Cul- 
tures” general symposium. Shortly be- 
fore the deadline for manuscript began 
consider how should attack the subject. 
After due thought worked out plan. 
decided pick forty societies from differ- 
ent culture areas and various levels cul- 
tural complexity and analyze the evidence 
from them marriage and 


the frequency and causes divorce, for pur- 


poses comparison with the situation the 
contemporary United States. gave careful 
attention making the sample repre- 
sentative possible all non-European 
societies, and eventually selected eight geo- 
graphically scattered and culturally diverse 
peoples from Asia and like number each 
from Africa, Oceania, and native North and 
South America. then turned the Cross- 
Cultural Survey files, assembled and or- 
ganized the available data, compiled fairly 
complex table the causes divorce recog- 
nized valid for males and females the 
forty societies, and wrote the article. 

How much time did take this 
job? surprised me, and may surprise 
the reader, learn that from the moment 
first began think about the article until 
was written and ready send the editor 
just few minutes more than hours had 
had planned the research, carried 
out, organized the results, and composed 


‘the article—all twelve hours actual 


working time. Nor was superficial job. 
The editor was kind enough call real 
contribution,” and personally feel that 
measures other papers which have 
worked least twenty times long. 
matter fact, could not have written the 
same article ten years ago less than three 
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four weeks intensive research. The dif- 
ference reflection, not increasing 
virtuosity part, but solely the 
labor-saving potentialities the Human Re- 
lations Area Files. 

This instance, admit, somewhat ex- 
treme. was able cut research effort 
per cent only because all the circum- 
stances were peculiarly favorable. the 
average case, suspect, the saving would 
only somewhere around per cent. Even 
this, course, relatively enormous. What 
perhaps still more important the elation 
one experiences from being able devote 
one’s research time concentrated creative- 
ness, free the routine drudgery tradi- 
tional scholarship. 

The very labor-saving efficiency the 
Human Relations Area Files which enabled 
assess family stability forty societies 
few hours will make possible for the 
sociological student modern community 
refer rapidly and repeatedly throughout 
his study the findings historians, an- 
thropologists, and sociologists other so- 
cieties, and keep alive that freshness, 
perspective, and awareness problems 
which comparative orientation commonly 
provides. 

There are innumerable other types 
social science problems for which the files 
can offer comparable assistance. And there 
are many, course, which they can 
little help. The files are not cure- 
all. They are not indispensable. They 
not alleviate all research difficulties. 
They are merely very useful auxiliary 
tool. For some scholars, and some kinds 
problems, they can bring substantial relief 
from dreary mechanical routines and free the 
intelligence for more creative activities. And 
they offer the specialist one discipline the 
essential fruits productive scholarship 
others with but fraction the effort re- 
quired achieve professional mastery 
such other fields. they only reduce one 
per cent the increasing difficulties being 
genuine social scientist, rather than merely 
chologist, they more than have justified 
themselves. 
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URING 1949 were engaged the 
study the social life bi- 
racially structured modern commu- 
nity, “Georgia Town.” Among other prob- 
lems, set for ourselves the task securing 
data which might serve independent meas- 
ures validity the “Index Status Char- 
acteristics” developed Lloyd 
Warner and his research associates the 
University began with the 
assumption that the I.S.C. has validity 
measure social status, that dis- 
tinguishes clearly the various social levels 
within community. addition selecting 
contemporary community laboratory 
for testing our assumption, wanted 
view its status structure comparatively; that 
is, thought significant compare the 
social organization Town” 
through the employment the I.S.C., with 
and the Society Okla- 


“Georgia Town” pseudonym for ac- 
tual community located Southeast Georgia. 

*Warner established the validity the 
correlating the scores derived its use with 
his method Evaluative Participation (E.P.). 
The E.P. method for determining the socio- 
economic levels the community, and comprises 
several rating techniques for determining the so- 
cial class position individuals and families 
the analysis interviews secured from repre- 
sentative cross-section the residents com- 
munity. See Lloyd Warner, Marcia Meeker, 
and Kenneth Eells, Social Class America: 
Manual Procedure for the Measure Social 
Structure, Chicago: Science Research Association, 
1949. 

Lloyd Warner and Paul Lunt, The So- 
cial Life Modern Community, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1946. 

*W. Lloyd Warner and Associates, Democracy 
Jonesville, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 

Davis and Burleigh Gardner, Deep 
South, Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1941. 

Hill, “The All-Negro Society 
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Our approach involved the computation 
I.S.C. scores for the entire population (12 
years age and over) and the use these 
scores for converting the population into 
status levels (social classes) suggested 
this connection, predicated 
our study upon the hypothesis that the sys- 
tematic collection data scores and 
E.P. interview materials) would constitute 
adequate test the technique. 
our knowledge this the first attempt test 
the validity the I.S.C. and E.P. techniques 
through application them the total 
population contemporary community. 

While will not report directly upon 
the data collected the E.P. method this 
paper, preliminary analysis collaboration 
with the described below, indi- 
cates that there are five social levels the 
community; and although various designa- 
tions are used name them the residents 
the town, have used the terms first 
given common currency 
upper middle, lower middle, upper lower, 
and lower lower. The statistical correlation 
between the E.P. and the I.S.C. results has 
not been completed this writing, but pre- 
liminary analyses indicate that the 
serves place over per cent the sample 


Oklahoma.” Unpublished Dissertation, University 
Chicago, 1946. 

Meeker and Eells, op. cit., 183. 
Warner was kind enough furnish with 
copy the manuscript prior its publication. 
called our attention the need for in- 
dependent measure the validity the 
should pointed out, however, that Warner 
way responsible for any errors the ini- 
tial report our researches, though owe him 
debt gratitude for the time and energy 
has spent with explaining the theoretical and 
operational problems Evaluative Participation. 
separate paper preparation this latter 
problem. 

Warner and Paul Lunt, cit. 
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studied the same status levels does the 
E.P. method. 

This paper does not purport supply the 
statistical measures reliability validity 
for the use the though 
hypothesize that the herein em- 
ployed reveals similar status structure 
those reported upon other research work- 
ers, reliable; and there internal 
consistency the results the rating the 
population for the various indices used the 
computation the scores, they are 
measures the same social characteristic, 
outlined Warner and his associates pre- 
vious community studies. Moreover, not 
our immediate purpose analyze the data ex- 
haustively, but rather present samples 
the data order indicate their 
functional uses for community research 
social stratification. 

“Georgia Town” market center and 
county seat the “Cracker” culture area 
approximately five thousand, which thirty 
per cent Negro. “Georgia Town” serves 
the market center large rural area; 
recent years the introduction automobiles 
and all-weather roads has extended its trad- 
ing area the surrounding counties. 

“Georgia Town” has both recent history 
continuous social unit. The social character- 
istics the latter, which has been heuristi- 
cally defined “Cracker” community® were 
marked open-country settlement with 
few institutional forms besides the church 
and family units. The area was first settled 
county the Georgia State Legislature. 
Until 1830 “Georgia Town” was the location 
one the court sites which the travel- 
ing court convened. 1830 was desig- 
the county seat, and 1880 the com- 
was composed court house, 
hotel, general store, jail, and six resi- 
dences. 


*See Mozell Hill and Bevode McCall, 
“‘Cracker Preliminary Definition,” 
223-231. 

Ibid. 


whe 
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Since 1880 “Georgia Town” has grown 
slowly and steadily. located area 
that has become, the last decade, im- 
portant agricultural center. The stimulus 
government agricultural programs and the 
recent war has resulted marked decrease 
the rural population and corresponding 
increase the size the farm units, well 
expansion the mechanization farm 
units. 

“Georgia Town” representative com- 
munity within the “Cracker” culture area. 
One the special features this cultural 
configuration its bi-racial organization; 
another the emphasis upon the family and 
the church. The area was settled the main 
family units, and due the lack eco- 
nomic resources its cultural isolation was en- 
hanced. Accordingly, during its early de- 
velopment the economic unit was the family 
farm which was nearly self-sufficient. 

“Georgia Town” has grown, social dif- 
ferentiation and stratification have become 
more pronounced. recent years the im- 
portance associations and church member- 
ship status behavior has become more 
marked with the establishment church 
missions Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics, and with the development such as- 
sociations the Garden Club, the Country 
Club, the Kiwanis, the Lions, the Chamber 
Commerce, the League Women Voters 
and others. 

were introduced the community 
employees the Federal Government. 
official Federal agency accompanied 
“Georgia where were intro- 
duced certain key This ap- 
proach proved effective terms securing 
entrée and establishing rapport. Local 
county officials furnished with office 
the Court House and secured the use 
school facilities for our field investigation. 

After four-month period participant 
observation and free association interviewing 
decided that the only feasible means 
securing adequate data the total com- 
munity, within the time limits the study, 
was conduct census. Since “Georgia 
Town” had community directory other 
listing its citizens available serve 
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basis for computing I.S.C. scores, were 
confronted with the task constructing 
census schedule for recording data each 
individual the community. 

This schedule contained such general and 
standard items age, sex, and marital 
status. listed categories which would 
furnish the necessary data for computing 
scores: occupation, source income, 
house-type, and dwelling area. Church mem- 
bership and church preferences, membership 
voluntary associations, frequency at- 
tendance churches and associations, edu- 
cation, and the skin color for Negro popula- 
tion were additional categories the 
schedule. The schedules were distributed 
the entire community with the aid Pro- 
fessor David Hawk, his students nearby 
college, and graduate students Atlanta 
University. 

secured census data ninety-six per 
cent the dwelling units the community 
with the aid street map, marking each 
house and rating seven-point 
checked our survey the dwelling units 


with aerial photograph and found that 
the scope our coverage the “social 
community” was adequate. 

was necessary employ several so- 
phisticated informants rating the dwelling 


areas. The best sources information 
proved real estate salesmen, who drew 
boundary lines map and furnished 
with pertinent descriptive characteristics 
each area terms status. addition, 
secured the aid old settlers who drove 
through the community classifying the areas. 
were gratified the internal consistency 
and agreement among the various inform- 
ants, though two individuals had some diffi- 
culty fixing the boundary lines between 
some the higher status areas. were 
then able rate them along the seven-point 
and enter dwelling area, house- 
type and source income ratings the 
schedule prior the census. 

found necessary modify the occu- 


Meeker and Eells, op. cit., pp. 143- 
150. 
pp. 
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pational rating scale presented 
These changes were made relation the 
cultural setting “Georgia Town” and re- 
flect the middle-class proclivities among the 
whites this market town. For example, 
along seven-point scale assigned rat- 
ing three radio engineers, health offi- 
cials, foresters, florists and home demonstra- 
tion agents, rating four public health 
employees (non-professional) and college 
students. The latter refers families 
which the husband’s occupation was listed 
college student, and whose source income 
was from Veterans’ benefits and savings. 
Correspondingly, Veterans’ Benefits, 
source income, were assigned rating 
four. Under proprietors with rating four 
added category for traders; with rating 
four included furniture and jewelry 
salesmen; with rating six added 
ushers, convict guards and 
These ratings along with others were checked 
carefully against E.P. interview data. 

The rating sources income proved 
more difficult task “Georgia 
Town.” was easy enough secure list 
persons who supposedly had earned in- 
herited wealth, but there were many in- 
consistencies and contradictions our data 
that found necessary employ Dun 
and Bradstreet cross-check for some 
businessmen and retired farmers. similar 
problem was encountered rating persons 
whose source income was public private 
relief. had consult county and private 
agency records secure the names fami- 
lies and individuals who were the recipients 
relief. obstacles were encountered with 
individuals and families whose sources 
income were profits and fees, salaries, and 
wages. 

After the scores were computed for 
4,933 individuals “Georgia Town,” the 
distribution was converted into social class 
equivalents through the use Warner’s 
scale for predicting social class 


pp. 140-141. 

183. The was computed for 
the “head household” and assigned all other 
members the “family unit.” computing class 
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These data provided the frame for integrat- 
ing and organizing social status materials 
for clear-cut delineation the status struc- 
ture the community; and addition, 
formed basis for comparative analyses 
the status structure communities the 
Southeast with those other culture areas. 


White 


Social Class 


Number Per Cent 


Upper 


Upper Middle 709 20.7 
Lower Middle 1222 35-7 
Upper Lower 999 29.1 


Lower Lower 357 10.4 


Totals 3429 100.0 


The social class composition this bi- 
racial community shown Table The 
distribution scores translated into 
social class equivalents reveals that the 
4,933 individuals scored, three per cent are 
the upper class, and fourteen per cent 
are scored upper middle. Town,” 
however, predominately lower-middle and 
upper-lower class (27.6 per cent and 28.2 per 
cent, respectively) socio-economic terms 
well the employment status sym- 
bols and behavior. 

The lower-lower class the total com- 
munity composed 26.4 per cent the 
residents. This due the wide discrepancy 
class positions the two caste groups. 
Sixty-three per cent, 947 the 1,504 
Negroes scored, were rated lower-lower 
compared 10.4 per cent the white popu- 
lation. Approximately fifty-six per cent 
the white population middle-class status 
compared with 10.8 per cent the Negro 
residents. One hundred individuals 
the white population were placed the 
upper class while five Negroes (one family) 


composition the entire study population was used 
inasmuch there variation size house- 


hold different social levels. 


Number 
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possessed upper-class socio-economic char- 


comparison the class structure 
“Georgia Town” with those “Yankee 
City” and “Jonesville” (Figures and 
suggests several significant factors concern- 
ing the status structuring individuals 


TABLE 4933 AND WHITES (12 YEARS AGE AND OVER) 
Town,” NUMBER AND CENT 


Negro Total 


Per Cent Number Per Cent 


147 
1.6 733 14.8 
138 9.2 1360 27.6 
39° 25.9 1389 28.2 
947 63.0 1304 26.4 


1504 100.0 4933 100.0 


modern American communities. The data 
the three researches demonstrate well-de- 
fined status levels which make possible for 
social scientists locate, identify, interre- 
late and measure individuals social in- 


Per Cent 


Fic. Class Structure “Georgia Town” 


“Yankee City” and “Jonesville.” However, 
the status distribution individuals 


high proportion lower-class Negroes 
bi-racially structured communities the “Deep 
Scuth” has been explained elsewhere. The rea- 
sons are apparent and need not discussed here. 
These data simply indicate again, bold relief, 
the inequalities inherent segregated economy 
and status system. 


Per 
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Per Cent 


3.00 


Fic. Class Structure “Yankee City” 
presented Lloyd Warner and associates. See 
Lloyd Warner and Paul Lunt, The Social 
Life Modern Community (New Haven, 
1941), 88. 


Per Cent 


12.5 


Fic. Class Structure com- 
puted from Tables 18-19 Lloyd Warner and 
Democracy Jonesville (New York, 
1049), 


teraction. The percentages upper and up- 
per-middle class persons the three struc- 
tures correspond; however, the percentage 
for the lower-lower class 


Social Class Per Cent 


Upper 

Upper Middle 
Lower Middle 
Upper Lower 


Lower Lower 


(12.5), compared with that for “Georgia 
Town” (26.4), points significant differ- 
ence between and Southeastern 
communities. The square-shaped pyramidal 
structure “Georgia Town” can con- 
trasted with the triangular shape 
“Georgia Town” obscured its rigid 
caste division, with its highly discriminated 
and distributions socio-economic 
and psychological rewards—jobs, income, 
houses, living areas, educational opportuni- 
ties, status roles, social participation and 
prestige. 


Fic. Relation Between the Caste/Class Struc- 
ture “Old City,” presented Lloyd 
Warner the “Introduction” Deep South 
(Chicago, 1941), 10. 


The status structure Southern bi-racial 
communities, for example, “Old City” with 
its unequal distribution rights, privileges 
and duties, has been adequately described 


White Per Cent 


Fic. Relation Between the Caste/Class Structures “Georgia Town.” 
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Davis and Gardner and For com- 
parative purposes, Figures and are pre- 
sented demonstrate differences our con- 
ceptualization the class systems the 
caste groups “Georgia Town” and that 


Per Cent 

4.1 
10.4 


Fic. Class Structure Whites 
“Georgia Town” 


Fic. Class structure Negroes 
“Georgia Town” 


5.9 
58.9 
35.2 


Fic. Class Structure All-Negro Society. 
See Mozell Hill, “The All-Negro Society 
Oklahoma.” Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, Uni- 
versity Chicago, 1946. 


“Old City.” Figure emphasizes the mid- 
dle-class orientation the white population 
and the lower-class position 
suggests the strivings whites for socio- 
economic symbols, the other hand, the 
graph for City” reflects stress 
placed upon possession differentials for 
power and prestige. 

comparison Figures and indicates 
that the caste-lines “Georgia Town” may 
not rigid those “Old City.” Yet 
inter-caste mobility both communities 
held irreducible minimum. Moreover, 


Davis and Gardner, op. cit. 
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Figure suggests that “Georgia Town” 
there may high degree upward mo- 
bility, among the white residents. 
The data also suggest greater amount 
social and psychological space within which 
whites may operate than true for Negroes. 

Figures and which compare the 
class structures within the two caste groups 
“Georgia Town” with the class structure 
Negroes living racially homogeneous 
communities Oklahoma, point out strik- 
ing contrast. They emphasize the dispropor- 
tionate number middle-class whites bi- 
racial communities the South, and the 
large number lower-class Negroes neces- 
sary maintain social balance and “order” 
racially segregated economy. 

When the class structure Negroes 
“Georgia Town” compared with that 
apparent that the latter characterized 
more equalitarian structure, while the former 
tends place individuals more unequal 
arrangement characterized greater social 
differentiation. The status structure the 
so-called society Oklahoma” 
composed small number upper- and 
lower-class individuals. far the majority 
its population middle class not only 
socio-economic terms but also behavior. 

Superior socio-economic status upper 
middle-class Negroes “Georgia Town” 
and the maintenance great social distance 
from lower-class Negroes may due the 
actions the white caste the selection 
upper-class Negroes means exerting 
informal pressures and maintaining social 
control the Negro community. The posi- 
tion upper- and upper-middle class Ne- 
groes, the interview materials indicate, 
insecure both their relationships the 
white caste and lower class Negroes. 

Table shows the distribution scores 
for Negroes and whites each the in- 
dices used computing scores. The oc- 
cupational and house-type ratings demon- 
strate consistent patterning that conforms 
the distribution the scores. These indices 


op. cit. 
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reveal concentration high scores for 
Negroes which places the greatest number 
the bottom the scale, while the white 
population converges the center and 
toward the top. For example, 41.5 per cent 
the houses occupied Negroes 
“Georgia Town” were rated seven, and are 
accordingly very poor state repair; 
and only one per cent was rated excellent. 
contrast, approximately per cent 
the houses occupied whites are rated four 
and above, which indicates that the condi- 


and are accordingly rated five the scale; 
not one Negro family has earned in- 
herited wealth; and only six per cent are 
rated the bottom the scale. similar 
vein, source income for the white com- 
munity not differentiating other in- 
dices. 

The residential area factor, while im- 
portant symbol status “Georgia Town,” 
dves not conform this community with the 
same degree correspondence the I.S.C. 
distribution scores some the 


TABLE OCCUPATIONAL, SOURCE DWELLING AREA, AND RATINGS 
FOR NEGROES AND Town,” PER CENT 


Occupation Source Income 


House Type 


Dwelling Area Education 


White Negro White Negro White Negro 


24.4 4-7 8.0 
17.0 
12.8 12.0 23.0 
19.0 10.5 14.1 
13.3 12.6 


41.5 18.3 


Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 109.0 


tion varies from good excellent. The data 
occupation present similar picture. 
Sixty-four per cent the occupations pur- 
sued Negroes were rated seven (heavy 
labor, public relief, domestic service, farm 
labor, etc.) and approximately nine per cent 
were rated four and above (professional, 
proprietorial, clerical and kindred workers) 
whereas approximately seventy per cent 
the occupations engaged whites were 
rated four and above, and only four per cent 
were rated the bottom the occupational 

The distribution ratings for source 
income does not demonstrate the different 
social levels definitively occupational 
and house-type For example, 81.7 
per cent the Negroes are wage workers 


Perhaps should pointed out that source 
income the market town the Southeast 
more difficult index determine for the 
groups the upper and lower ranges. Inherited 
wealth and/or earned wealth can located only 


other indices. Perhaps the absence large 
number individuals with inherited and 
earned wealth limits residential selection. 
Moreover, the small number Negroes 
the middle and upper classes well 
rigid residential restriction limits the impor- 
tance the “area lived in” factor the 
status structure. significant that 
Negroes live residential areas rated the 
top the scale and 41.5 per cent live 
the most undesirable dis- 


semi-confidential records such those found 
banks and tax offices. addition, found 
from our interview materials that information re- 
garding source income lacked the necessary 
internal consistency and, therefore, could not 
relied upon with the same degree confidence 
for validative materials could occupation. More- 
over, recent years the trend has been toward in- 
creasing the confidential nature handling records 
public relief offices. This made difficult for 
check the accuracy the ratings source 
income for these three levels. 
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tricts. For the white community there 
more even distribution individuals along 
the scale. 

Education appears differentiating 
index social status “Georgia Town.” 
This distribution the rather 
consistent patterning noted previously, with 
the concentration Negroes the bottom 
the scale and the convergence whites 
the center and toward the The rela- 
tively large percentage whites rated five 
and below indicates the limited educational 


Educational Level 


College, Graduate and 


Professional 67.6 100.0 
High School Graduate 
High School 13.6 30.7 
Grammar Schooi Graduate 2.8 
Years Grammar School 2.3 


o-3 Years Grammar School 


Total 100.0 100.0 


the older whites “cracker 
culture”; and the 25.6 per cent rated two 
the presence small four-year 
college the community. The significance 
education the Negro community in- 
dex status and upward mobility sug- 
gested the fact that greater percentage 
Negroes than whites were rated the top 
the educational scale, six per cent and 
three per cent, respectively. 

Table which compares the social class 
and educational levels whites and Negroes 
“Georgia Town,” shows how effectively 
this index distinguishes the various status 
levels the community. The data reveal the 
relations between education 


the Educational Index could sub- 
stituted for source income computing 
scores future studies Southeastern communi- 


ties. 
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TABLE AND LEVEL WHITES AND NEGROES 
Town,” Per CENT 


Upper Middle Lower Middle Upper Lower Lower Lower 


4-4 10.4 12.5 8.8 2.8 
4-4 46.5 14.7 29.4 9.6 
4-4 10.4 13.4 10.5 6.5 
17.4 28.1 26.7 47-4 34-7 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


status; they demonstrate that college and 
professional education correlate highly with 
the upper-status levels, and correspondingly, 
that education limited grammar schooling 
—the seventh grade and below—is associ- 
ated with lower-status groups. The amount 
education appears more important 
concomitant high and low status levels 
among Negroes than for whites. This 
suggests that education might more im- 
portant index class and status mobility 
the Negro community than found the 


Social Class 


White Negro White Negro 


white society. fact, education might 
the mechanism and process for levelling the 
social structure these Southeastern bi- 
racial communities. 

Several sociologists have suggested that 
skin color and physical features are impor- 
tant factors the status arrangement 
Indeed, some status analysts have 
attempted test this hypothesis 
ing skin color with social participation. Ne- 
groes were rated “Georgia Town” ac- 
cording skin color seven-point scale 
and these ratings were grouped with their 
class positions. 


Parrish, The Significance Color 
the Negro Community, Ph.D. Dissertation, Uni- 
versity Chicago, 1944; Lloyd Warner, 
Color and Human Nature, Washington, 
American Council Education, 1941; Horace 
Cayton and St. Clair Drake, Black Metropolis, 
New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 1945. 
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Table points out the status arrangement 
Negroes skin color. may that selec- 
tive factors are operating among Negroes 
“Georgia Town” favor darker-skinned 
individuals, for the total population tends 
range from light brown very dark 
brown. Only few are the extremes— 
white and ebony. Yet the data indicate that 
more white and fair-skinned Negroes are 
concentrated higher status levels than are 
darker The data, however, should 
considered tentative, since numbers for 
the white and fair-skinned individuals are 
small. Thus the data, while not supporting 
the hypothesis, suggest that nevertheless 
fruitful one, and needs tested further. 


Social 
White Light Olive 


Upper 
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munities. However, the indices dwelling area 
and source income not seem well 
fitted for communities located the “Cracker” 
culture area indices occupation and 
Louse type. Education appears valid in- 
dex for the measurement status the Negro 
community. 


The crucial value this tool sociol- 
ogists the fact that gives objective 
basis for comparison social structures; these 
kinds data could complement and give addi- 
tional meaning some the ma- 
terials now being accumulated. 


The instrument needs addi- 


tional validation and sharpening; this can 


realized only through more intensive applica- 
tions wide variety area studies. 


Skin Color 


Very 
Brown Dark 
Yellow (Reddish) Brown Ebony Total 


Upper Middle 13.0 13.0 43-5 17.4 8.7 100.0 
Lower Middle 1.8 9.3 38.0 36.1 13.0 100.0 
Upper Lower 8.5 27.0 41.8 20.0 2.1 100.0 
Lower Lower 4.8 4-4 


SUMMARY 


The Index Status Characteristics 
meaningful tool for the organization objec- 
tive data social stratification. Its use reveals 
the presence distinct social levels. These com- 
puted data provide consistent patterning 
the status distribution the residents within 
the “Georgia Town” community. Our assump- 
tion appears substantiated because its 
consistency measuring socio-economic 
levels the community which makes possible 
for the social scientist understand what 
meant socio-economic terms the class and 
status concepts commonly employed people 
referring others. 

The status characteristics: occupation, 
source income, house type and dwelling area, 
originally selected the basis research 
“Yankee City” correlate highly with the class 
structure “Georgia Town.” special modi- 
fications the indices are suggested for the 
computation the Southeastern com- 


The validity the revealed 
through the results empirical researches 
social stratification conducted New England, 
the the Plantation South, the 
Southeast, and rural Oklahoma, proves the tech- 
nique fruitful approach questions 
raised modern sociologists and anthropol- 
ogists. particularities socio-economic fac- 
tors local cultures are considered, the tech- 
nique excellent tool research for under- 
standing the social structuring individuals 
the contemporary modern community. 

general, the use the I.S.C. com- 
munity research requires the ability adapt 
the needs the particular research con- 
ducted. And, since fruitful research always 
guided questions, the use the techniques 
will depend upon the kinds questions that are 
being raised; and furthermore, the must 
employed within conceptual framework; 
cannot employed successfully apart from 
relevant theoretical propositions dy- 
namic social interaction. 
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ANALYSIS SOCIAL POWER 


BIERSTEDT 
University Illinois 


perplexing than the problem social 

power. the entire lexicon socio- 
logical concepts none more troublesome 
than the concept power. may say 
about general only what St. Augustine 
said about time, all know perfectly 
well what is—until someone asks us. In- 
deed, Robert has recently been 
induced remark that “There rea- 
sonably adequate study the nature so- 
cial The present paper cannot, 
course, pretend “reasonably adequate 
study.” aims reasonableness rather than 
adequacy and attempts articulate the 
problem one central sociological con- 
cern, clarify the meaning the concept, 
and discover the locus and seek the 
sources social power itself. 

The power structure society not 
insignificant problem. any realistic sense 
both sociological (i.e., scientific) and 
social (i.e., moral) problem. has tradi- 
tionally been problem political philoso- 
phy. But, like many other problems 
character, has roots which lie 
deeper than the polis and reach into the 
community itself. has ramifications which 
can discerned only more generalized 
kind inquiry than offered political 
theory and which can ultimately ap- 
proached only sociology. Its primitive 
basis and ultimate locus, has 
emphasized several his distinguished 


PROBLEMS sociology are more 


*The Web Government, New York: Mac- 
millan, 1947, 458. goes say, 
“The majority the works the theme are de- 
voted either proclaiming the importance the 
role power, like those Hobbes, Gumplowicz, 
Ratzenhofer, Steinmetz, Treitschke, and forth, 
deploring that role, like Bertrand Russell 
his Ibid. One might make the addi- 
tional comment that most the discussions 
power place specifically political rather than 
sociological context and that the latter sense 
the problem has attracted almost attention. 


books,? are sought community and 
society, not government the state. 
apparent, furthermore, that not all 
power political power and that political 
power—like economic, financial, industrial, 
and military power—is only one several 
and various kinds social power. Society 
itself shot through with power relations 
—the power father exercises over his minor 
child, master over his slave, teacher over 
his pupils, the victor over the vanquished, 
the blackmailer over his victim, the warden 
over his prisoners, the attorney over his 
own and opposing witnesses, employer 
over his employee, general over his lieu- 
tenants, captain over his crew, creditor 
over debtor, and through most 
the status relationships Power, 
short, universal phenomenon human 
societies and all social relationships. 
never wholly absent from social interaction, 
except perhaps the primary group where 
“personal identification” (Hiller) complete 
and those relations “polite acquaint- 
ance” (Simmel) which are “social” the 
narrowest sense. All other social relations 
contain components power. What, then, 
this phenomenon? 

Social power has variously been identified 
with prestige, with influence, with eminence, 
with competence ability, with knowledge 
(Bacon), with dominance, with rights, with 
force, and with Since the inten- 
sion term varies, all, inversely with 
its since the more things 
term can applied the less precise its 
meaning—it would seem desirable 


distinguish power from some least these 


especially The Modern State, London: 
Oxford University Press, 1926, pp. 221-231, and 
The Web Government, op. cit., pp. 82-113, 
passim. 

will noted that not all these ex- 
amples power exhibit the support the state. 
some them the state indifferent, one 
opposed. 
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other concepts. Let first distinguish power 
from prestige. 

The closest association between power and 
prestige has perhaps been made 
Ross kis classic work social con- 
trol. “The immediate cause the loca- 
tion power,” say Ross, “is And 
further, class that has the most prestige 
will have the most Now 
may certainly construed one the 
sources social power and one the 
most significant all the factors which 
separate man from man and group from 
group. factor which has one its 
consequences the complex stratification 
modern societies, say nothing the par- 
tial stratification non-literate societies 
where the chief and the priest and the medi- 
cine-man occupy prestigious positions. But 
prestige should not identified with power. 
They are independent variables. Prestige 
frequently unaccompanied power and 
when the two occur together power usually 
the basis and ground prestige rather than 
the reverse. Prestige would seem con- 
sequence power rather than determinant 
event, not difficult illustrate the fact 
that power and prestige are independent 
variables, that power can occur without 
prestige, and prestige without power. Albert 
Einstein, for example, has prestige but 
power any signficant sociological sense 
the word. policeman has power, but 
little prestige. Similarly, the group level, 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society has considerable 
prestige—more outside academic circles than 
inside, sure—but power. The 
Communist Party the United States has 
modicum power, not the amount 
extravagantly attributed certain 
Senators, but prestige. The Society 
Friends again has prestige but little power. 

Similar observations may made about 
the relations knowledge, skill, competence, 
ability, and eminence power. They are 
all components of, sources of, synonyms 
prestige, but they may quite unaccom- 
panied power. When power does accom- 

Control, New York: Macmillan, 1916, 
78. 
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pany them the association 
rather than necessa~y. For these reasons 
seems desirable maintain distinction be- 
tween prestige and power. 

When turn the relationship between 
influence and power find still more in- 
timate connection but, for reasons which pos- 
sess considerable cogency, seems desirable 
also maintain distinction between in- 
fluence and power. The most important rea- 
son, perhaps, that influence persuasive 
while power coercive. submit volun- 
tarily influence while power requires sub- 
mission. The mistress king may influ- 
ence the destiny nation, but only be- 
cause her paramour permits himself 
swayed her designs. any ultimate 
reckoning her influence may more impor- 
tant than his power, but inefficacious 
unless transformed into power. The 
power teacher exercises over his pupils 
stems not from his superior knowledge (this 
competence rather than power) and not 
from his opinions (this influence rather 
than power), but from his ability apply 
the sanction failure, i.e., withhold aca- 
demic credit, the student who does not 
fulfill his requirements and meet his stand- 
ards. The competence may unappreciated 
and the influence may ineffective, but the 
power may not gainsaid. 

Furthermore, influence and power can oc- 
cur relative isolation from each other and 
also are relatively independent variables. 
should say, for example, that Karl Marx 
has exerted incalculable influence upon 
the twentieth century, but this poverty- 
stricken exile who spent many his hours 
immured the British Museum was hardly 
man power. Even the assertion that 
ideas which are influential, not the man. 
Stalin, the other hand, man influ- 
ence only because first man power. 
Influence does not require power, and power 
may dispense with influence. Influence may 
convert friend, but power coerces friend 
and foe alike. Influence attaches idea, 
doctrine, creed, and has its locus 
the ideological sphere. Power attaches 
person, group, association, and has 
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its locus the sociological sphere. Plato, 
Aristotle, St. Thomas, Shakespeare, Galileo, 
Newton, and Kant were men influence, 
although all them were quite devoid 
power. Napoleon Bonaparte and Abraham 
Lincoln were men both power and influ- 
ence. Genghis Khan and Adolf Hitler were 
men power. Archimedes was man in- 
fluence, but the soldier wko slew him the 
storming Syracuse had more power. 
this distinction which gives point Speng- 
ler’s otherwise absurd contention that this 
nameless soldier had greater impact upon 
the course history than the great classical 
physicist. 

When speak, therefore, the power 
that ideas are weapons when assert, 
with the above-mentioned Bonaparte, that 
the pen mightier than the sword, are 
using figurative language, speaking truly 
were, but metaphorically and with syn- 
ecdoche. Ideas are influential, they may alter 
the process history, but for the sake 
logical and sociological clarity preferable 
deny them the attribute power. Influ- 
ence this sense, course, presents quite 
serious and complex problem 
power, but not the problem whose 
analysis are here pursuing. 

relatively easy distinguish power 
from dominance. Power sociological, 
dominance psychological concept. The 
locus power groups and expresses 
itself inter-group relations; the locus 
dominance the individual and ex- 
presses itself inter-personal relations. 
Power appears the statuses which people 
occupy formal organization; dominance 
the roles they play informal organiza- 
tion. Power function the organization 
associations, the arrangement and 
juxtaposition groups, and the structure 
society itself. Dominance, the other 
temperament; personal trait. Dominant 
individuals play roles powerless groups; 
submissive individuals powerful ones. 
Some groups acquire inordinate power, 
especially the political sense, because 


there are many submissive individuals 
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who are easily persuaded join them and 
who meekly conform the norms which 
membership imposes. example, one 
need mention only the growth the Na- 
tional Socialist Party Germany. Domi- 
nance, therefore, problem social psy- 
chology; power problem 
little more difficult distinguish 
power from “rights” only because the latter 
term itself ambiguous. appears indeed 
two senses which are exactly contra- 
dictory—as those privileges and only those 
which are secured the state and those 
which the state may not invade even se- 
cure, not need pursue the distinc- 
tions between various kinds rights, includ- 
ing “natural rights,” which are elaborated 
the history jurisprudence and the sociology 
law recognize that right always re- 
quires some support the social structure, 
although not always the laws, and that 
rights general, privileges, duties, ob- 
ligations, responsibilities, perquisites, and 
prerogatives, are attached statuses both 
society itself and the separate associations 
society. One may have right without the 


distinction, among others, illustrates the 
impropriety associating too closely the sepa- 
rate disciplines psychology and sociology. Many 
psychologists and, unfortunately, some sociologists 
profess inability see that individual and 
group phenomena are fundamentally different 
character and that, for example, “the tensions that 
cause wars” have little with the frustrations 
individuals. Just the personal frustrations 
soldiers interfere with the fighting efficiency 
military unit, the personal frustrations indi- 
viduals reduce and destroy the efficiency 
any organized action. Heller has interesting 
comment this connection: “The objective social 
function political power may marked vari- 
ance with the subjective intentions the 
agents who give concrete expression its organiza- 
tion and activities. The subjective motivations which 
induce the inhabitant perform military service 
pay taxes are minor importance. For political 
power, less than every other type social power, 
cause and effect complex, revolving about the 
objective social effect and not, least not ex- 
clusively, about the subjective intent 
tude.” See his article “Power, 
pedia the Social Sciences, Vol. VI, 301. 
other words, the subjective factors which moti- 
vate individual indulge social action, the 
ends seeks and the means employs, have. 
nothing do, best very little do, with 
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power exercise but most cases power 
some kind supports whatever rights are 
claimed. Rights are more associated 
with privileges and with avthority than they 
are with power. “right,” like privilege, 
one the perquisites power and not 
power 

have now distinguished power from 
prestige, from influence, from dominance, 
and from and have left the two 
concepts force and authority. And here 
may have solution our problem. 
Power not force and power not author- 
ity, but intimately related both and 
may defined terms them. want 
therefore propose three definitions and 
then examine their implications: (1) 
power latent force; (2) force manifest 
power; and (3) authority institutionalized 
power. The first two these propositions 
may considered together. They look, 
course, like circular definitions and, 
matter fact, they are. independent 
meaning can found for one these con- 
cepts, however, the other may defined 
terms and the circularity will disap- 
may therefore suggest inde- 


the objective social consequences the action. 
man may join the army for any number rea- 
sons—to achieve financial security and early retire- 
ment, conform with the law, escape deli- 
cate domestic situation, withdraw from 
emotional commitment, see the world, escape 
the pressure mortgage payments, fight for 
cause which believes, wear uniform, 
his friends are doing. None these 
factors will affect very much the army which 
joins. Similarly, people not have children be- 
cause they wish increase the birth rate, raise 
the classification the municipal post office, 
contribute the military strength the state, 
although the births may objectively have all 
these consequences. 

example will subsequently supplied. 

is, course, further distinction be- 
tween rights and privileges. Military leave, for 
example, privilege and not right; may 
requested but may not demanded. may 
granted but, the other hand, may not. 

*As matter purely technical interest, 
may observed that all definitions are ultimately 
circular. Every system inference must contain 
undefined “primitive” terms its initial propo- 
sitions because, were necessary define 
every term before using it, would impossible 


pendent definition the concept force. 
Force, any significant sociological sense 
the word, means the application sanc- 
tions. Force, again the sociological sense, 
means the reduction limitation closure 
even total elimination alternatives 
the social action one person group 
another person group. money 
your life” symbolizes situation naked 
force, the reduction alternatives two. 
The execution sentence hang repre- 
sents the total elimination alternatives. 
One army progressively limits the social ac- 
tion another until only two alternatives 
remain for the unsuccessful contender—to 
surrender die. Dismissal demotion 
personnel association similarly, much 
less drastically, represents closure al- 
ternatives. Now all these are situations 
force, manifest power. Power itself the 
predisposition prior capacity which makes 
the application force possible. Only groups 
which have power can threaten use force 
and the threat itself power. Power 
ability employ force, not its actual em- 
ployment, the ability apply sanctions, not 
their actual Power the ability 
introduce force into social situation; 
the presentation force. Unlike force, 
incidentally, power always successful; 
when not successful not, ceases 
be, power. Power symbolizes the force 
which may applied any social situa- 
tion and supports the authority which ap- 
plied. Power thus neither force nor author-, 
ity but, sense, their synthesis. 

The implications these propositions will 
become clearer now discuss the locus 


ever begin talking writing reasoning. 
undefined term one system not necessarily 
indefinable term, however, particularly another 
system, and furthermore this kind circularity 
logical deficiency the circle, speak, 
nicht klein ist. This engaging phrase comes 
from Herbert Feigl, logician who has examined 
this problem paper Moritz Schlick, 
Band 1937-1938, 406. Ralph Eaton also dis- 
cusses this problem his Logic, 298, 
Whitehead and Russell the Introduction 
Principia Mathematica. 

tive, require prohibit the commission so- 
cial act. 
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three areas, (1) formal organization, (2) 
informal organization, and (3) the un- 
organized community. The first these pre- 
sents fairly simple problem for analysis. 
the formal organization associa- 
tions that social power transformed into 
authority. When social action and interac- 
tion proceed wholly conformity the 
norms the formal organization, power 
dissolved without residue into authority. 
The right use force then attached 
certain statuses within the association, and 
this right what ordinarily mean 
which persons association exercise 
command control over other persons 
the same association. authority which 
enables bishop transfer priest from 
his parish, priest with his “power the 
keys” absolve sinner, commanding 
officer assign post duty sub- 
ordinate officer, vice-president dictate 
letter his secretary, the manager base- 
ball team change his pitcher the middle 
inning, factory superintendent de- 
mand that certain job completed 
specified time, policeman arrest citizen 
who has violated law, and through 
endless examples. Power these cases 
attached statuses, not persons, and 
wholly institutionalized 

rigidly organized groups this authority 
clearly specified and formally articulated 
the norms (rules, statutes, laws) the 
association. less rigidly organized groups 
penumbral areas appear which authority 
less clearly specified and articulated. 
Sometimes clearly vested as- 


Authority appears frequently another sense 
when, for example, say that Charles Goren 
authority bridge Emily Post eti- 
quette. Here carries the implication superior 
knowledge skill competence and such persons 
arbiters. this sense authority related in- 
fluence but not power. 

“This what Max Weber called 
Herrschaft, which Parsons translates “au- 
thority.” See The Theory Social and Economic 
Organization, Parsons editor, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1947, 152, 83. 
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sociational status may not exercised be- 
cause conflicts with moral norm which 
both members and non-members the as- 
sociation adhere the surrounding com- 
munity. Sometimes official may remove 
subordinate from office without formal cause 
and without formal authority because such 
action, now involving power, finds support 
public opinion. Sometimes, the contrary, 
may have the authority discharge sub- 
ordinate, but not the power, because the 
position the latter supported informally 
and “extra-associationally” the opinion 
the community. extreme case this 
the general manager, Barrow, even the 
owner, Colonel Jacob Ruppert, “fire” 
Babe Ruth from the New York Yankees 
even, when the Babe was the height his 
fame, trade him. 

Sometimes these power relations become 
quite complicated. university organiza- 
tion, for example, may not clear 
whether dean has the authority apply 
the sanction dismissal professor, or, 
more subtly, whether has the authority 
abstain from offering increase salary 
professor order indirectly en- 
courage him leave, or, still more subtly, 
whether, when clearly has this authority 
abstention, will accused malad- 
unclear whether Bishop the Episcopal 
Church has the authority remove rector 
from his parish when the latter apparently 
has the support his 
other words, sometimes comes mat- 
ter unwise policy for official exercise 
the authority which specifically vested 
his position, and these cases that 
can clearly see power leaking into the joints 
associational structure and invading the 
formal 


the Melish case Brooklyn, which 
currently subject for litigation the courts. 

“That even the most highly and rigidly or- 
ganized groups are not immune from these in- 
vasions power has been illustrated, previ- 
ous paper, with respect the Roman Catholic 
Church, the United States Navy, and the Com- 
munist Party. See Robert Bierstedt, “The So- 
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may observed that the power im- 

plied the exercise authority does not 
necessarily convey connotation personal 
superiority. Leo Durocher not better 
pitcher than the player removes nor, 
turn, inferior the umpire who 
banishes him from the game. professor 
may “better” scholar and teacher than 
the dean who dismisses him, lawyer more 
learned the law than the judge who cites 
him for contempt, worker more compe- 
ient electrician than the foreman who as- 
signs his duties, and through thousands 
man who commands may wiser, 
abler, may sense better than the 
average his fellows; sometimes, any 
intrinsic standard inferior them. 
Here the magic Here in- 
deed the magic all social organization. 

Social action, well known, does not 
proceed precise absolute conformity 
the norms formal organization, Power 
spills over the vessels status which only 
authority. 
arrive, therefore, short consideration 
informal organization, which the prestige 
statuses gives way the esteem for per- 
sons and which the social interaction 
the members proceeds not only terms 
the explicit norms the association but 
also terms implicit extra-associational 
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and the clerk. But any association the 
members become acquainted with each 
other and begin interact not only “ex- 
trinsically” and terms 
the statuses they occupy, but also “intrinsi- 
cally” “personally,” terms the roles 
they play and the personalities they ex- 
Sub-groups arise and begin exert 
subtle pressures upon the organization itself, 
upon the norms which may breached 
the observance thereof, and upon the author- 
ity which, however firmly institutionalized, 
yet subject change. These sub-groups 
may, cliques and factions, remain within 
the association or, sects and 
groups, break away from it. any event, 
formal organization can 
formal under the exigencies time and 
circumstance. Power seldom completely 
institutionalized authority, and then 
more than momentarily. power sustains 
the structure, opposing power threatens it, 
and every association always the mercy 
majority its own members. all 
associations the power people acting 
concert great that the prchibition 
against “combinations” appears the 
statutes all military organizations and the 
right collective petition denied all 
military personnel. 

Power appears, then, associations two 
forms, authority the 


norms whose locus the community and formal organization and uninstitutionalized 


which may may not conflict, strategic 
points, with the associational norms. Our 
previous examples have helped antici- 
pate what have say about the inci- 
dence and practice power informal 
organization. association wholly 
formal, not even the most rigidly organized. 
Social organization makes 
orderly social intercourse people who 
not know each other—the crew ship 
and their new captain, the faculty uni- 
versity department and new chairman, the 
manager baseball team and his new 
recruit, the citizen and the tax collector, the 
housewife and the plumber, the customer 


ciology American Sociological Re- 
view, 1948), 700-710. 
“The Web Government, op. cit., 13. 


power itself the informal organization. 

But this does not exhaust the incidence 
power with respect the associations 
society. must evident that power 
required inaugurate association the 
first place, guarantee its continuance, and 
enforce its norms. Power supports the 
fundamental order society and the social 
organization within it, wherever there 
order. Power stands behind every association 
and sustains its structure. Without power 
there organization and without power 
there order. The intrusion the time 
dimension and the exigencies circum- 
stance require continual re-adjustments 


terms quotation marks are 
Hiller’s. See his Social Relations and Structures, 
New York: Harper, 1947, Chapters 13, 14, 38. 
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the structure every association, not ex- 
cepting the most inelastically organized, and 
power which sustains through these 
power provides the initial 
impetus behind the organization every 
association, also supplies the stability 
which maintains throughout its history. 
Authority itself cannot exist without the im- 
mediate support power and the ultimate 
sanction force. 

important power is, however, 
factor both the formal and informal 
organization associations, even more 
important where reigns, uninstitution- 
alized, the interstices between associations 
and has its locus the community itself. 
Here find the principal social issues 
contemporary society—labor vs. capital, 
Protestant vs. Catholic, CIO vs. AFL, AMA 
vs. FSA, Hiss vs. Chambers (for this was 
not conflict between individuals), Re- 
publican vs. Democrat, the regents the 
University California vs. the faculty, 
Russia vs. the United States, and countless 
others throughout the entire fabric society. 
not the task our present analysis 
examine these conflicts but rather 
investigate the role power wherever 
And here have two logical pos- 
sibilities—power the relations like 
groups and power the relations unlike 
groups. Examples the former are com- 
mercial companies competing for the same 
market, fraternal organizations the same 
kind competing for members, religious as- 
sociations competing for adherents, 
papers competing for readers, construction 
companies bidding for the same contracts, 
political parties competing for votes, and 
through all the competitive situations 
society. Examples the latter are conflicts 
between organized labor and organized 
management, between the legislative and 
executive branches government, between 
different sub-divisions the same bureauc- 
racy (e.g., Army vs. Navy), between uni- 
versity boards trustees and association 


the power the members, informally 
exercised, supports association through changes 
structure, the structure itself which sup- 
ports through changes personnel. 
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university professors, and through 
equally large number instances. Power 
thus appears both competition and con- 
flict and has incidence groups which 
neither compete nor conflict, between 
groups which not share similar social anc 
matrix and have social relations, for par 
example the American Council Learned phe 
Societies and the American Federation pov 
Labor. Power thus arises only social op- 
position some kind. sior 
accident that the noun “power” Pov 
has been hypostatized from the soul 
may seem redundant say 
so, but power always potential; that is, ous 
when used something else, the 
either force This the respect and 
which gives meaning, for example, the the 
strategy. fleet being represents power, 
even though never used. When goes locus 
into action, course, longer power, nor 
but force. for this reason that the Allies 
were willing destroy the battleship Riche- powe 
lieu, berthed Dakar, after the fall same 
France, the price courting the disfavor 
the French. Indeed, the young officer at- the 
tending his introductory lectures naval major 
strategy, sometimes surprised hear what cal 
may consider excessive and possibly histor 
even perverse emphasis upon the phrase, 
“Protect the battleships.” Why should the have 
battleship, the mightiest engine destruc- sides 
tion afloat, require such care assuring its 
protection with sufficient cruiser, destroyer, the 
and air support? The answer that battle- author 
ship even more effective symbol can 
power one the imperatives the 
society may also partly pretense most 
and succeed only because inaccurately 
estimated, unchallenged. This, course, the sta 
the majority power relationships mary 
society. The threat strike may succeed themsel 
when the strike will not. Blackmail may have jorities 
consequences more dire than the exposure 
the secret. The threat minority with- less 
draw from association may affect more 
than actual withdrawal. The threat 
boycott may achieve the result desired 
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the boycott itself would fail. example 
this last, movie exhibitors sometimes dis- 
cover that they ignore ban imposed 
upon picture religious censor, the 
ban not only does not diminish the attend- 
ance figures but increases them. poker 
parlance—and indeed precisely the same 
phenomenon—a powerful, but the 
power vanishes when the bluff called. 
may, comparatively brief conclu- 
sion, attempt locate the er. 
Power would seem stem from three 
sources: (1) numbers (2) social 
organization, and (3) resources. previ- 
ous paper have discussed some detail 
the role majorities both unorganized 
and organized social groups, and both 
the formal and informal aspects the lat- 
ter, and arrived the conclusion, among 
others, that majorities constitute residual 
locus social power. neither necessary 
nor desirable review this proposition here, 
beyond reiterating emphasis upon the 
power which resides numbers. Given the 
same social organization and the same re- 
sources, the larger number can always control 
the smaller and secure its compliance. 
majorities, particularly economic and politi- 
cal majorities, have frequently and for long 
historical periods suffered oppression, 
because they have not been organized 
have lacked resources. The power which re- 
sides numbers clearly seen elections 
all kinds, where the majority conceded 
the right institutionalize its power 
authority—e right which conceded because 
can This power appears all 
associations, even the most autocratic. 
the power majority, even the 
most formally and inflexibly organized as- 
sociations, which either threatens sustains 
the stability the associational 
important numbers are the pri- 
mary source social power, they not 
themselves suffice. suggested above, ma- 
jorities may suffer oppression for long his- 
torical periods, they may, short, power- 
less possess only the residual power 
arrive therefore the second 


“For elaboration this theme see “The 
Sociology Majorities,” op. cit. 


source social organization. 
well organized and disciplined body 
marines police can control much larger 
number unorganized individuals. organ- 
ized minority can control unorganized ma- 
jority. But even here majorities possess 
much residual power that there are limits 
beyond which this kind control cannot 
exercised. These limits appear with the 
recognition that the majority may organize 
and thus reverse the control. And organ- 
ized majority, suggested the paper 
previously referred to, the most potent 
social force earth. 

two groups, however, equal nearly 
equal numbers and comparable organi- 
zation, the one with access the greater re- 
sources will have the superior power. And 
resources constitute the third source social 
power. Resources may many kinds— 
money, property, prestige, knowledge, 
competence, deceit, fraud, secrecy, and, 
course, all the things usually included 
under the term “natural resources.” There 
are also supernatural resources the case 
religious associations which, agencies 
celestial government, apply supernatural 
sanctions instruments control. other 
words, most the things have pre- 
viously differentiated from power itself may 
now re-introduced among the sources 
power. easily apparent that, any 
power conflict, they can tip the balance 
when the other sources power are rela- 
tively equal and comparable. But they are 
not themselves power. Unless utilized 
people who are organized association with 
one another they are quite devoid socio- 
logical significance. 

sources itself constitutes power, nor does 
any one them combination with either 

the others. Power appears only the 
combination all three—numbers, organiza- 
tion, and resources. 

may finally more than incidental 
interest note that there one, and only 
one, social situation which the 
power opposing groups completely 
balanced. The numbers each “side” are 
equal, their social organization identical, 
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and their resources are nearly the same 
possible. This situation reveals itself 
games and contests which power com- 
ponents are cancelled out and the victory 
goes the superior skill. Whether the game 
baseball bridge there insistence, in- 
herent the structure the game itself, 
upon equalization power and this 
universal characteristic all sports and the 
basis the conception “fair 
would foolish, course, assert that 
resources are always equal. The New York 
Yankees, for example, have financial re- 
sources which are not available the St. 
Louis Browns and one bridge partnership 
may have better cards than its opponent. 
But such inequalities excite disapproval be- 
cause they deny the nature sport. The 
franchise the Browns may transferred 
from St. Louis for this reason, and tourna- 
ment bridge duplicate bridge that all 
teams will play the same hands. When re- 
sources cannot equalized, the situation 
ceases game and sentiment supports 
the “underdog.” thus have here most 


The game poker exception. un- 
less there are betting limits, resources are not 
equalized among the contestants. this 
situation, war, deceit encouraged and be- 
comes part the structure the game. 
for this reason, probably, that poker sometimes 
carries connotation immorality. 


NOTION that scientist must seek 

formulate generalizations which in- 
clude all the cases the phenom- 

ena with which concerned has been 


brought the attention sociologists many 
times.? The perfect form scientific knowl- 


Paper read the annual meeting the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society held Denver, September 
“9, 1950. 
2G. Mead, “Scientific Method and the In- 
dividual Thinker,” John Dewey, Creative In- 
New York: Holt, 1917; Ritchie, 
Scientific Method: Inquiry into the Character 
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familiar but nevertheless peculiar power 


situation, one which power balanced 
equivalent for war, William James wanted tio 
believe, but can never sociological 
equivalent. The two situations are only 
superficially similar. The difference between 
and contest that the former lati 
power phenomenon and the latter not. 
this paper have taken somewhat the 
vague and ambiguous concept, the concept 
social power, and have attempted sharpen the 
the edges its meaning. Among the pro- 
posals offered, the following may serve pub 
summary: (1) power social phenomenon 
par excellence, and uot merely political 
economic phenomenon; (2) useful 
distinguish power from prestige, from influ- expl 
ence, from dominance, from rights, from 
force, and from authority; (3) power 
latent force, force manifest power, and little 
authority institutionalized power; (4) expli 
power, which has its incidence only social 
opposition some kind, appears different plan: 
ways formal organization, informal or- 
ganization, and the unorganized com- 
munity; and (5) the sources and necessary 
components power reside combination 
numbers (especially majorities), social or- 
ganization, and resources. All these are thi 
preliminary and even primitive propositions. 
All them require additional analysis. 
blame 
are 
ample 
account 
edge assumed universal generaliza- havior, 
tions which permit the discernment ex- Insuran 
Chicago 
and Validity Natural Laws, New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Company, 1923, pp. 53-83; Znaniecki, Crimino 
“Social Research Criminology,” Sociology and Lottier, 
Social Research, 1928) 307-322; America 
Znaniecki, The Method Sociology, New York: 848. 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1934, pp. Kurt See, 
Lewin, Dynamic Theory New and Gu: 
smith, Opiate Addiction, Bloomington, Indiana: 
Principia, pp. 12-14; Turner, “Statistical tional 
Logic Social Research,” Sociology and Social 
search, (Jan.-Feb., 1948), 697-704. Peterson, 
(July-Au 
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ceptions, thus making possible the perfecting 
refinement generalizations. However, 
this notion, which essentially assump- 
tion regarding the proper design for scientific 
research, has been applied only rarely 
criminology, and never attempt 
formulate sociological theory trust vio- 
lation. fact, while the criminal violation 
financial trust poses serious problems for 
theoretical criminology, text-book writers 
and other sociologists who have offered 
theories criminal causation have for the 
most part ignored it.? result, almost all 
publications trust viclation have been 
issued persons agencies primarily inter- 
ested the techniques used prevention 
the crime, and the vast majority the 
explanations given the literature merely 
repeat and emphasize popular views. Few 
the explanations have been convincing since 
little attempt integration with 
explicit theory has been made. 

the contrary, most the current ex- 
planations are multiple factor type, 
usually stated terms the way the trust 
violator spends the funds which has dis- 
honestly obtained. Thus, “gambling,” 
“drink,” and “extravagant living” are listed 
causes embezzlement, even behavior 
this kind not present even majority 
the cases.* Such conceptions are gen- 
eral more the nature attempts place 
blame indicate immorality than they 
are explanations the behavior. For ex- 
ample, said that trust violator who 


three sociologists have published detailed 
account research the subject: Redden, Em- 
Study One Kind Criminal Be- 
havior, With Prediction Tables Based Fidelity 
Insurance Records, Ph.D. Dissertation, University 
Chicago, Svend Riemer, “Embezzlement: 
Pathological Basis,” Journal Criminal Law and 
Criminology, (Nov.-Dec., 1941), 411-423; 
Lottier, “Tension Theory Criminal Behavior,” 
American Sociological Review, (Dec., 1942), 840- 
848. 

*See, for example, The United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company, Balti- 
more: Author, 1937, and roor Post War, 
Baltimore: Author, 1950; Edgar Hoover, “Na- 
tional Bank Offenses,” Journal Criminal Law and 
Criminology, (Sept.-Oct., 1933), 655-663; 
Peterson, “Why Honest People Steal,” 
(July-August, 1947), 94-103. 


has been considered “pillar the commu- 
nity” and trusted and loyal employee 
actually has been gambling with his own 
and his company’s money, indication 
immorality has been revealed, but his be- 
havior has not been explained. Equally 
contrast the assumption regarding proper 
scientific methodology are those conceptions 
which assert that trust violation caused 
assumed hidden variable, such 
weakness the systems checks upon the 
trusted The latter “explanation” 


merely states, sense, that trust 


caused the existence institutions 
whose functioning depends upon varying de- 
grees 

The central problem this study 
that providing explanation keep- 
ing with the assumption proper scientific 
method and generalization determining 
whether definable sequence events 
always present when trust violation pres- 
ent, and never present when trust violation 
absent. major related problem that 
accounting for the presence individual 
cases the events which make the se- 
quence which differentiates violators from 
non-violators, These two problems are closely 
related since the events the person-situa- 
tion complex the time trust violation oc- 
curs cannot completely separated from 
the prior life experiences the trust violator. 
However, only the first problem, that con- 
cerned with what Lewin calls 
causation, contrast “historical” 
“genetic” will discussed here. 


*Cf. Koppel, “Other People’s Money,” Col- 
liers, (April 16, 1921), 11-12; Edgar Hoover, 
op. cit., Lottier, op. cit. 

George Bennet, Fraud: Its Control 
Through Accounts, New York: Century, 
22; Pratt, Bank Frauds, Their Detection and 
Prevention, New York: Ronald, 1947, pp. 7-10. 

has pointed out that the economic system 
our modern society presupposes business tran- 
sactions based considerable amount trust. 
Jerome Hall, Theft, Law and Society, Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 

Lewin, “Some Social and Psychological 
Differences Between the United States and Ger- 
many,” Character and Personality, (June, 1936), 
For discussion these two types ex- 
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Hypotheses regard the first problem, 
the problem systematic causation, were 
formulated progressively. When hypothe- 
sis was formulated, search for negative 
cases was conducted, and when such cases 
were found the hypothesis was re-formulated 
light them. The behavior ex- 
plained this manner was first defined 
embezzlement, and legal definition 
that crime was used.* Upon contact with 
cases, however, was almost immediately 
discovered that the term not used con- 
sistent manner the jurisdiction where the 
research was conducted and that many per- 
sons whose behavior was adequately de- 
scribed the legal definition actually had 
been sentenced the penitentiary some 
other charge. Consequently, the legal defi- 
nition was abandoned and its place two 
criteria for inclusion any particular case 
the study were established: (a) The per- 
son must have accepted position trust 
good faith. This similar the implication 
the legal definition that the 
intent” embezzlement must have been 
formulated after the time taking posses- 
sion. All legal definitions are agreement 
this respect. (b) The person must have vio- 
lated the trust. These criteria permit the in- 
clusion almost all persons convicted for 
embezzlement and addition proportion 


planation criminology see Sutherland, 
Principles Criminology, New York: Lippincott, 
1947, and Brown and Orr, “Field 
Theoretical Approach Criminology,” Journal 
Criminal Psychopathology, (Oct., 1941), 236-252. 

*“The fraudulent appropriation his own use 
benefit property money entrusted him 
another, the part clerk, agent, trustee, 
public officer other person acting fiduciary 
capacity.” Black’s Law Dictionary, St. Paul: West 
Publishing Co., 1933, 633. Almost all studies 
pertinent the current research have been studies 
embezzlement. But since this term has been used 
denote the behavior all fidelity bond default- 
ers, the criminal behavior all persons employed 
banks, and the behavior swindlers well em- 
bezzlers, obvious that the factual conclusions 
the studies are not immediately comparable 
all respects. The varied usage the term due 
oversight the part some investigators, but 
also due part the existence variety 
legal definitions among the states and foreign coun- 
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those convicted for larceny bailee, 
forgery, and confidence game. 

The main source direct information 
regard the behavior, now called “the 
criminal violation financial trust,” was 
interview material obtained con- 
tacts over period five months with all 
prisoners whose behavior met the criteria 
and who were confined the Illinois State 
were able write verbatim notes during the 
interviews without disturbing the subject, 
but other cases seemed appropriate 
make only outline notes, and some cases 
notes could taken all. the last 
two instances th: content the interview 
was written down the subject’s own words 
soon left the room. 

The length and frequency interviews 
with individual subjects depended large 
extent upon the subject himself. Those sub- 
jects who seemed reluctant talk were 
seen more frequently than those with whom 
friendly and confidential relationship was 
established early the process, but those 
who could not present the details their 
cases and backgrounds, even they de- 
sired, were not interviewed frequently 
those who were able so. That is, 
“good” subjects were interviewed more often 
and more extensively than were “poor” sub- 


Determination whether not particular 
prisoner’s behavior met the criteria was made 
examination documents his personal file 
and preliminary “screening” interviews. The 
document most heavily relied upon for this pur- 
pose was the “State’s Attorney’s Report” (the 
official statement facts each case), but other 
documents, such reports the Chicago Crime 
Commission, letters from former employers and 
from friends and relatives, and the prisoner’s state- 
ment upon admission the institution also were 
consulted. the screening interviews the subjects 
were never asked the question, “Did you accept 
your position trust good faith?” but instead 
the interviewer waited for the subject give the 
information spontaneously. Ordinarily, evidence 
acceptance good faith came out the first inter- 
view form statements such the following: 
had idea was going this until the day 


happened.” Evidence acceptance bad faith 


was presented, for example, follows: “My case 
isn’t like embezzlement because knew when took 
their money that was going use for myself.” 
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jects—those whose intelligence, educational 
background and vocabulary restricted the 
communication their experiences. Those 
who described their behavior fluently became 
crucial cases, their testimony causing the 
abandonment the hypotheses which had 
guided the research the time they were 
encountered. The new hypotheses were then 
checked against the less fluent cases. 

The initial hypothesis, which was aban- 
doned almost immediately, was that posi- 
tions financial trust are violated when 
the incumbent has learned connection with 
the business profession which 
employed that some forms trust viola- 
tions are merely “technical and 
are not really “illegal” “wrong,” and, 
the negative side, that they are not violated 
this kind definition the behavior has 
not been learned. This hypothesis was sug- 
gested Sutherland his writings white 
collar the interviews, however, 
many trust violators expressed the idea that 
they knew the behavior illegal and 
wrong all times and that they merely 
“kidded themselves” into thinking that was 
not illegal. Others reported that they knew 
one their business profession who 
was carrying practices similar theirs and 


some them defined their offenses 


rather than trust violation. 

view these negative cases, second 
hypothesis, which included some the 
factor” ideas gambling and 
family emergencies, well the potential 
trust violators’ attitudes toward them, was 
formulated. This hypothesis was part de- 
Riemer’s statement that the 
“opportunities” inherent trust positions 
form “temptations” the incumbents de- 
velop anti-social attitudes which make pos- 
sible abandonment the folkways 
business The formulation was 
that positions trust are violated when the 
incumbent structures real supposed need 
for extra funds extended use property 
“emergency” which cannot met 
legal means, and that such ernergency 


Sutherland, White Collar Crime, New 
York: Dryden, 1949. 
Riemer, op. cit. 


does not take place trust violation will not 
occur. This hypothesis proved fruitful, but 
like the first one had revised when 
persons were found who claimed that while 
emergency had been present the time 
they violated the trust, other, perhaps even 
more extreme, emergencies had been pres- 
ent earlier periods when they did not 
violate it. Others reported that there had 
been financial emergency their cases, 
and few “explained” their behavior 
terms antagonistic attitudes toward the 
employer feelings being abused, under- 


paid, discriminated against some other 


way. 

The next revision shifted the emphasis 
from emergency psychological isolation, 
stating that persons become trust violators 
when they conceive themselves having 
incured financial obligations which are con- 
sidered and 
which, consequently, must satisfied 
private secret means. Negatively, such 
non-shareable obligations are not present, 
trust violation will not occur. This hypo- 
thesis had the advantage calling attention 
the fact that not all emergencies, even 
they are created prior be- 
havior the part the trusted person, are 
important trust violation. had been 
suggested LaPiere and Farnsworth who 
cite Sutherland having shown that cases 
white collar crime the person frequently 
confronted “with the alternative commit- 
ting crime losing something values 
above his but was brought 
into the present study suggestion from 
prisoner who stated that believed that 
embezzlement would ever occur the 
trusted person always told his wife and 
family about his financial problems, mat- 
ter what the consequences. However, when 
the cases were re-examined light this 
hypothesis was found that few 
them there was nothing which could 
considered financial that is, 
debt which had been incurred the 
past and for which the person present 


LaPiere and Farnsworth, Social 
Psychology, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949, 


felt responsible. Also, some cases there 
had been non-sanctionable obligations 
prior time, and these obligations had not 
been alleviated means trust viola- 
tion. became increasingly apparent this 
point that trust violation could not at- 
tributed event, but that its ex- 
planation could made only terms 
sequence events, process. 

Again the hypothesis was 
emphasizing this time not financial 
tions which were considered non-socially- 
sanctionable and hence non-shareable, but 
non-shareable problems that nature. This 
hypothesis also pointed the idea that not 
only was non-shareable problem necessary, 
but that the person had possess (a) 
knowledge awareness the fact that the 
problem could some extent solved 
means trust violation and (b) the tech- 
nical skill necessary for such violation. Nega- 
tive cases appeared, however, instances 
where men reported that what they con- 
sidered non-shareable problem had been 
present for some period time and that 
they had known for some time before the 
violation took place that the problem could 
solved violating their trust 
using particular skill. Some stated that 
they did not violate the trust the earlier 
period because the situation was not sharp 
enough focus “break down their ideas 
right and wrong.” 

Such statements suggested the final re- 
vision, which took the following form: 
Trusted persons become trust violators when 
they conceive themselves having 
financial problem which non-shareable, 
have the knowledge awareness that this 
problem can secretly resolved vio- 
lation the financial trust, and 
are able apply their own conduct 
that situation verbalizations which enable 
them adjust their conceptions them- 
selves trusted persons with their concep- 
tions themselves users the entrusted 
funds property. 

This hypothesis proved far superior 
the others, and evidence necessitating 
its rejection has been found yet. all 
the cases interviewed the sequence has been 
found present, and when cases were ex- 
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amined with view answering the ques- 
tion: did these men not violate their 
trust earlier period?” was seen that 
earlier periods one more the events 
the sequence had not been present. 
search cases reported the literature also 
showed negative cases, though should 
pointed out that many the reports 
crucial information which would either con- 
tradict affirm the hypothesis not given. 
similar search about 200 unpublished 
cases collected Sutherland the 
before had formulated the differ- 
ential association theory, likewise showed 
negative cases. 

The events present the process cannot 
considered great detail here. How- 
ever, brief comments about the sequence are 
order. 

(1) Criteria objective nature re- 
gard the degree “shareability” which 
specific types problems have our cul- 
ture were not set up, but instead the sub- 
ject’s definition the situation was used 
Consequently, list which would 
exhaust all the possible problems which 
could considered non-shareable and 
which might play part the etiology 
trust violation not conceivable. For pur- 
poses illustration, however, may cite 
one type problem which frequently 
defined. 

This type problem that which the 
trusted person considers have resulted 
from the violation the obligations 
“ascribed” his position trust, that is, 
those obligations non-financial nature 
which are expected persons consequence 
their incumbency positions financial 
trust. Just persons trusted positions 
have obligations not violate the trust 
taking funds, most them also have obli- 
gations, for example, maintain enviable 
position the community and refrain 
from certain types gambling and from 


the presence non-shareable 
problems was found the language used trust 
violators. None them, course, used the words 
“non-shareable problem,” but many them stated 
that they were “ashamed” tell anyone cer- 
tain situation that they had “too much false 
pride” get help from others. 
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what may loosely described riotous 
When persons incur financial re- 
sponsibilities result violation these 
ascribed obligations they often consider that 
they must kept secret, and meeting them 
becomes problem. 

The concept the non-shareable problem 
and consideration the type non-share- 
able problem just discussed help make 
understandable the reported high incidence 
“wine, women and wagering” the be- 
havior embezzlers and other trust vio- 
lators, but these modes behavior are not 
used explanatory principles. fact, 
appears that the use them explanations 
trust violation merely indicates lack 
understanding the 

(2) non-shareable problem becomes 
stimulus violation position trust 
only when the position perceived offer- 
ing private solution this specific prob- 
lem. addition having financial prob- 
lem which feels cannot share with per- 
sons who, from more objective point 
view, could help him, the trusted person 
must have certain amount knowledge 
information about trust violation 
general, and must able apply that 
genera! information his own specific situa- 
tion. The presence this event often indi- 
cated trust violators their use the 
language “it occurred me” “it dawned 
me” that the entrusted funds could 
used for such and such purpose. This 


Hughes has pointed out that addition 
the specifically determining traits, complex 
“auxiliary traits” expected incumbents cer- 
tain statuses. “Dilemmas and Contradictions 
Status,” American Journal Sociology, (March, 
1045), 353-359. law, this type obligation 
called “obediential obligation” since con- 
contract. Black’s Law Dictionary, op. cit., 
1274. 

*We not mean imply that statistical 
studies personal and social traits selective fac- 
tors trust violation have place. study, for 
example, showing precise relationship between the 
presence certain personal and social traits and 
the structuring financial problem non-share- 
able would extremely valuable. What wish 
imply that such studies selective factors, 
even properly carried out, not solve the prob- 
lem etiology. Cf. Lindesmith, op. cit., pp. 
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ing” “insight” “perception” that the 
non-shareable problem can and may 
solved trust violation involves both 
knowledge this fact and “rationaliza- 
tion” the behavior. 

(3) The verbalizations 
tions”) used trust violators are reflec- 
tions contact with cultural ideologies 
which adjust for the person contradictory 
ideas regard criminality the one 
hand and regard integrity, honesty and 
morality the other. Upon the appearance 
non-shareable problem the trusted per- 
son applies his own situation 
tion which the groups which has had 
membership have applied others, which 
himself has applied the behavior 
others. This his The hy- 
pothesized reactions others “borrowing” 
(criminal behavior) order solve non- 
shareable problem, for example, are much 
different from the hypothesized reactions 
“stealing” and the trusted 
person behaves accordingly. because 
ability hypothesize reactions which 
will not consistently and severely condemn 
his criminal behavior that the trusted person 
takes the role what have called the 
“trust violator.” often does not think 
himself playing that role, but instead 
thinks himself playing another role, 
such that special kind borrower 
businessman. 

The final hypothesis its complete form 
made possible account for some the 
features trust violation and for some in- 
dividual cases that behavior which could 
not accounted for other hypotheses. 
However, the fact that was revised several 
times probably means that future revision 
necessary negative cases are found. 
The location another investigator per- 
sons who have violated positions trust 
which were accepted good faith, but 
whose behavior the sequence was not pres- 
ent, will call for either new revision the 
included the scope the present hypothe- 
sis. 

Cf. Wright Mills, “Situated Actions and 
Vocabularies Motive,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (Dec., 1940), 904-913. 
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GANG MEMBERSHIP AND JUVENILE MISCONDUCT 


WATTENBERG AND JAMES BALISTRIERI 
Wayne University 


HERE has long been fascination 
about those young people, mostly 
their teens, who form groups which 
challenge society. Popular interest evi- 
denced the avid consumption highly 
dramatized articles gang life and gang 
warfare. Scientifically, there puzzle 
solved: How can account for those 
young people who prove able make 
seemingly fine social adjustment groups 
their peers but nevertheless get trouble 
with the larger social organizations? There 
have been quite few attempts work 
out theoretical structures the dynamics 
involved, but very few good research studies 
have appeared. 

number workers tackle the problem 
first assuming that membership groups 
sign that something wrong the lives 
the boys girls concerned. There 
agreement who what should 
blamed. points out that home plays 
very small part the daily rouiine 
full-fledged gang member. study 
Mexican-American gangs Los Angeles, 
attributed gang formation 
sense differences due language diffi- 
culties, academic problems school, con- 
trasts child-control methods, race dis- 
crimination, and low economic status. Him- 
inclined blame broken homes and 
weak religious ties, well social condi- 
tions. Going somewhat more deeply into 
personal factors found gang leaders, Van 
Waters* sees rejection school, church and 
social clubs putting youngsters the posi- 
tion where the gang their only road 


*W. Whyte, Street Corner Society, Chicago: 
University Chicago Press, 

Bogardus, “Gangs Mexican American 
Youth,” Sociology and Social Research, (1943), 
55-66. 

*C. Himber, the Gang, New As- 
sociation Press, 194 

*M. Van Waters, “The Child Who Leader,” 
Survey, (1927), 498-505. 


prestige and status. The other gang members 
are likely fill give promise filling 
psychological needs not met the adoles- 
cent’s own parents. 

The larger proportion writers either 
explicitly implicitly assume that 
normal for pre-adolescents and adolescents 
join groups. goes even further and 
states that pre-adolescents have deep need 
form cliques and gangs among themselves. 
sociologist, sees the gang 
necessary satisfy wishes for response and 
security. accord with practitioners 
group therapy, Rosenthal’ found that the 
gang setting permitted disturbed youngsters 
work out some their conflicts. 

the question why gang members 
for misconduct, the differences are 
very wide. for example, believes 
that suggestibility higher such groups, 
due such factors broken disturbed 
homes. Retardation school, feels, in- 
creases their willingness accept sugges- 
tions truancy. Robinson, Cohen, and 
Sachs® attribute such phenomena gang 
warfare aggressive tendencies arising out 
homes where there was hardly any family 
life but where there was fear the parents. 
answer more typical sociologists has 
been who states that 
delinquent gangs arise areas ecological 

Redl, “Pre-Adolescents—What Makes Them 
Tick,” Child Study, (1943), 44-48, 

*C. Spaulding, “Cliques, Gangs and Net- 
works,” Sociology and Social Research, (1948), 
928-037 

Rosenthal, “Group Studies Pre-Adolescent 
Boys,” American Journal Orthopsychiatry, 
(1942), 115-126. 

Beckman, “Oversuggestibility Juvenile 
Delinquents,” Journal Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, (1933), 172-178. 

Robinson, Cohen and Sachs, 
“Autonomous Groups, Unsolved Problem 
Group Loyalties and Conflicts,” Journal Educa- 
tional Psychology, (1946), 154-162. 

Harris, “Socialization the Delinquent,” 
Child Development, (1948), 
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transition and largely take the standards cal viewpoint. came the conclusion 


prevalent such areas. 

Simple and appealing this sociological 
explanation may be, number child- 
guidance workers and psychiatrists are em- 
phatic the belief that far from the 
whole story. Healy and point 
their findings delinquents who came 
from families which there were non-de- 
linquent siblings, which reveal that the de- 
linquent per cent the cases was 
extremely disturbed emotionally, largely be- 
cause poor relationships within the family. 
They regard the delinquent’s lack social 
restraints product poor ego-ideal 
formation, due lack affectional identifi- 
cation with good parent. 

has given somewhat fuller 
picture what she calls the “pseudo-social 
boy.” She regards gang membership pos- 
sibly attempt compensate for sense 
effeminacy physical mental in- 
adequacy. the basis clinical experience 
she declares that many such boys show 
lack warm, wholesome attachment 
other members the family. Specifically, 
she notes there often dependent attitude 
toward the mother and indifference 
resentment toward the father. The causative 
situation within the family held 
sufficient family acceptance promote 
socialization but insufficient supervision and 
adult influence build strong sense 
values. She further notes the possibility that 
such gang members may come from large 
families. 

Those studies which are built around re- 
ports more less objective research, 
contrasted with the ones which are primar- 
ily speculative are based clinical ex- 
perience, show almost wide range 
findings, which are supplementary rather 
than contradictory. The best known study, 
that documents the sociologi- 


Healy and Bronner, New Lights De- 
linquency and Its Treatment, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 

Topping, “Treatment the Pseudo-social 
Boy,” Journal Orthopsychiatry, 
(1943), 

Thrasher, The Gang, Chicago: Univer- 
sity Chicago Press, 1936. 


that delinquent gang membership was the 
outgrowth situation-complex involving 
inadequate family life, poverty, deteriorat- 
ing neighborhoods, ineffective religion, poor 
education, and inadequate recreation. The 
gang was held arise fill the needs 
thus left unmet; the social setting de- 
termined the nature the activity. 
statement position, Thrasher’s work was 
admirable; compilation evidence, dis- 
appointing. The methodology vague and 
the documentation weak, delightful. One 


even runs across such romantic footnotes 


“unpublished study experienced boys’ 
worker gangland,” and “interview with 
railroad detective.” 

Somewhat less inclusive are the manipu- 
lations statistical data more familiar 
the pedestrian psychologists. 
found that group 761 delinquents re- 
ferred the Children’s Bureau the Pas- 
saic Board Education only per cent 
the boys and per cent the girls engaged 
solitary misdemeanors. found that 
only 7.9 per cent the total group, however, 
had any affiliation with any recognized recre- 
ational activity. Working with 100 boys, 
aged 16, their first commitment 
the Indiana School for Boys, Atwood and 
found that delinquents had 
higher degree social participation than 
non-delinquents. study activities rated 
six judges gave rise the conclusion that 
these boys were more extrovertive. 

The techniques multiple-factor analy- 
sis were used Hart, Jenkins, Axelrad 
traits 300 delinquent boys. They found 
factor which they labeled “street gang 
activity.” The elements the factor pat- 


tern which they presumed causative 


Kvaraceus, “Social Aspects Delin- 
quent Behavior,” Journal Social Hygiene, 
(1943), 

Atwood and Shideler, “Social 
Participation and Juvenile Delinquency,” Sociology 
and Social Research, (1934), 436-444. 

“H. Hart, Jenkins, Axelrad and 
Sperling, “Multiple-factor Analysis Traits De- 
linquent Boys,” Journal Social Psychology, 
(1943), 
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were neglect parents and the disorganiza- 
tion often associated with immorality the 

many ways, the most promising report 
that which Hewitt and made 
the basis trained observers’ analyses 
500 child-guidance clinic case histories. 
These were reduced ratings series 
items, and the degree association between 
the items determined tetrachoric correla- 
tion. The correlations were further studied 
determine the existence clusters 
syndromes. One these they called “social- 
ized delinquent,” and pointed out its similar- 
ity Topping’s “pseudo-social boy.” 
tetrachoric correlation .63 with 
situational cluster parental negligence plus 
exposure delinquent conduct was found. 
this pattern there was often physical in- 
adequacy the homes; the houses needed 
repair; the families were large; one the 
parents was dead; there was parental alco- 
holism; and, above all, general lack 
supervision. their discussion this find- 
ing, Hewitt and Jenkins parallel Topping 
well Healy and Bronner their use 
psychoanalytical dynamics. They see the 
boys coming out the family situation 
with weak super-ego structure and ready 
identify with the delinquent patterns 
found among their older siblings play- 
mates. 

HYPOTHESES 

their major hypothesis the authors ac- 
cepted the position that the combination 
home typified weak supervision 
discipline and surrounding neighborhood 
having high delinquency rate its con- 
comitants was primary causative influence 
shaping the personality structure ado- 
lescent boys who would engage unlawful 
actions and, the same time, make good 
adjustment gangs their peers. one 
were use the adjective “anti-social” 
relation their conduct, the group under 
study would anti-social toward larger so- 
cial entities but not primary peer groups. 
From the basic hypothesis, the following 


Hewitt and Jenkins, Fundamental 
Patterns Maladjustment, Springfield: State 
1946. 


corollaries which could subjected sta- 
tistical test were derived. 

group boys, all having police 
records, those belonging gangs would show 
higher proportion coming from poorly 
supervised homes and from unfavorable socio- 
economic conditions. assumed amply 
demonstrated that large American cities 
neighborhoods which have populations low 
the socio-economic scale generally have 
high delinquency rates, Level the socio- 
economic scale would indicated such 
objective criteria condition housing, 
family income, and family possession 
automobiles. The strength home super- 
vision could evaluated terms such 
direct indirect indices boy’s groom- 
ing, the measures which was given 
spending money, and the extent parental 
participation his recreation. 

The differentials between gang and non- 
gang boys items reflecting socio-economic 
conditions and home supervision would 
sharper among boys repeatedly trouble 
than among those whose police records were 
limited single incident. assumed 
indication strength the personality 
structure the behavior. Accord- 
ingly, boys who are repeatedly trouble 
can considered more delinquent than 
those who showed such consistency 
“misconduct.” Just the degree de- 
linquency variable, are the other 
factors under study. causal relationship 
exists, then would expect find that 
the differences between indices home situ- 
ations and conditions for gang 
members would sharper among seriously 
delinquent boys than those whose tendencies 
that direction were light. 

Items reflecting weak home supervision 
and poor neighborhood conditions would 
more highly predictive repeating among 
gang boys than non-gang boys. factor 
causative, then its presence should pre- 
dictive. Thus group boys arrested for 
the first time, those who belonged gangs 
and showed most evidence coming from 
weak homes and bad neighborhoods would 
more likely become repeaters. More- 
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over, such items should have higher pre- 
dictive value for gang boys than for those 
whose behavior patterns other factors are 
operative. 

PROCEDURE 

test these propositions, use was made 
the records some 5,878 boys between 
the ages and 16, inclusive, who were 
“interviewed complaint” Detroit 
police officers 1946 and 1947. When 
complaint was lodged against boy, was 
interviewed and his home visited specially 
designated Crime Prevention Bureau officers. 
the information thus obtained, “history 
containing some fifty items home 
conditions, neighborhood situations and 
other matters interest was completed. The 
data were coded and punched IBM cards 
available for statistical manipu- 
lation. 

Among the facts recorded for each boy 
was whether not was member 
neighborhood gang. This was considered 
group four more boys who spent 
their spare time regularly with each other. 
The police officers’ judgment this matter 
was based not only interviews but also 
such observations they made the 
course precinct duties. the basis 
their recorded judgment, therefore, was 
possible divide the population the basis 
gang membership into two groups: 2,737 
gang and 3,141 nonmembers. This 
cannot considered simon pure dichot- 
omy. What can said with confidence 
that our gang member group more highly 
saturated with boys having strong tend- 
ency take part gang behavior than 
the non-member group. 

The records available covered the last five 
months 1946 and all 1947. The 1946 
group could divided into two groups ac- 
cording whether not they were 
trouble again 1947. this basis, three- 
way classification the entire population 
could made: 1,462 boys with records only 
1946; 670 repeaters with records both 
years; and 3,746 new offenders 1947. 
Here, again, the grouping was not pure 
one. However, can safely assume that the 
1946 repeater group more highly saturated 
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with serious delinquents than either the 
1946 non-repeaters the 1947 new offen- 
ders. 

test the several corollaries the 
principal hypothesis these groups were 
paired different combinations. For each 
item recorded the history sheets, table 
was prepared and submitted the chi- 
square test. Both this procedure and the data 
had been previously tested, reported 
other and found useful. Three 
sets pairings were made. test Corol- 
lary all gang boys were compared with all 


pairing was made within the 1946 non-re- 
peaters, 1946 repeaters, and 1947 new 
offenders, and the three sets results com- 
pared with each other. test Corollary 
comparision was made between the results 
1946 repeater vs. non-repeater pairing for 
gang members and for non-members. all, 
some 354 chi-square computations were 
made. these, 104 permitted rejection 
the null hypothesis one per cent level 
confidence. 

making the analyses, where table 
showed statistical significance the one per 
cent level was further broken down de- 
termine which cells contributed total 
more the chi-square total. effect, 
this meant that such cell incorporated 
one the four two-by-two-fold table 
would give rise statistically reliable re- 
sult. this way could list not only the 
items which had statistically reliable as- 
sociation with either gang membership re- 
peating, whichever was under study the 
time, but also could point out which cate- 
gories that item had contributed the re- 
sult. 

preparing all stated” 
category was treated other. That 
say, failure the police secure 
was considered category within 
each item. This had the statistical effect 
increasing one the degrees freedom 
and thereby raising the chi-square total re- 
quired reach any given level 

Wattenberg, Boy Repeaters, Detroit: 


Crime Prevention Bureau, 1949. (Mimeographed 
report.) 
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first glance this may appear cause 
overly conservative evaluation the results. 
However, previous experience with these 
data had indicated that the “not stated” 
categories could psychologically signifi- 
cant. will seen, this study they 
proved repeatedly value. 


FINDINGS 


The results the overall comparison be- 
tween gang members and non-members are 


SHOWING RELATIONSHIP WITH GANG MEMBERSHIP ONE PER CENT LEVEL CONFIDENCE 


Item 


Parental participation boy’s recreation 
Marital status parents 

Boy’s chores around home Few 
Allowance 

Boy permitted drive family car 


Gang Membership 


Occasional 
Marriage Intact 


Money given request” 
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should noted that the factor re- 
peating not included the table. The 
item was submitted the chi-square test 
and for the null hypothesis could not 
rejected with confidence was greater than 
0.30). view the size the popula- 
tion under study, this can taken mean 
that these two variables are substantially un- 
related. 

Inspection Table reveals pattern 
somewhat different than what one would ex- 


Category Associated With: 
Non-Membership 


Separated, both dead 
Occasional 
None given, stated” 
“Not stated” 
“Not 


When parents are home Evenings 

Alcoholism Family Father stated” 

Chronic illness family “Not stated” 

Congeniality family “Not stated” 

Boy’s expressed attitude toward mother Disliked, stated” 
Boy’s expressed attitude toward father “Not stated” 

Boy’s Neat and clean 

Boy’s recreational equipment Not comparable playraates 
Father’s age Over Under 


Mother’s age 


Over 


Under 


rating neighborhood Average Good 

Condition home Substandard Modern 

homogeneity neighborhood Mixed 

Type home Flat Rooming house 
Vacant area 


Nature nearest recreational facility 
Parents’ employment 
Parents’ income 


Type entertainment boy prefers 

Nickname 

Attitude toward adult neighbors 

Attitude toward police interview 
judged police 

Attitude parents toward police 


given Table Only those items which 
statistically significant relationship was 
found are reported. For each these, all 
categories yielding contribution the 
chi-square are listed the second 
column they were associated with gang 
membership and the third column with 


non-membership. 


Antagonistic 


“Not stated” 
“Not stated” 


Shows and sports 
Has one doesn’t resent 
Poor, Indifferent 


pect the major hypothesis and the first 
corollary were adequate. The items and 
categories distinguishing gang boys 
general not fit picture weak super- 
vision poor home relations much 
they would one normality. only three 
items find evidence poor in- 
adequate home ties: (1) The boys receive 
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funds hit-or-miss basis rather than 
definite allowance compensation for 
work done around the home; (2) the boys 
are required perform few chores; and (3) 
the fathers were more likely alcoholics. 

contrast, the non-gang group shows 
distinct evidence disturbed family rela- 
tionships. Most striking the highly differ- 
entiating significance “not stated” re- 
plies. These would indicate either emo- 
tional blocking the item defensive 
secrecy. All told, the non-members showed 
statistically significant tendency high 
“not stated” replies for ten family items 
ranging from expressed attitudes towards 
parents policy regarding use the family 
car. There was also direct evidence 
emotional tension the homes: (1) This 
group was high number separated 
parents, and (2) boys who openly expressed 
dislike for their mothers. addition, there 
was picture some deprivation: more 
boys this group (1) received money 
from their parents and (2) had less recrea- 
tional equipment than their friends. 

indices socio-economic status the 
evidence somewhat more closely 
mates the predicted situation. The gang 
members were more likely come from 
substandard homes and racially mixed 
neighborhoods, which the time this 
study Detroit (before the Supreme Court 
ruling restrictive covenants) tended 
less well-to-do. The non-gang group had 
higher proportion youngsters living 
good neighborhoods. The group living 
rooming houses was 170, whom 116 be- 
longed gang. 

those items representing rating at- 
titudes and peer group activity the gang 
boys conformed the popular stereotype. 
They seemed out-going individuals 
who enjoyed popular commercial recreation, 
boasted nicknames, were hostile adult 
neighbors and evasive with the police. 
this latter attitude they appeared have 
some support home from their parents. 

For several relationships stressed other 
publications the results were inconclusive. 
Failing pass the chi-square test one 
per cent level confidence were such items 


size family, number brothers, and 
frequency church attendance. 

second series tabulations, similar 
comparison between the gang and non-gang 
groups was made separately for each three 
classifications boys: (1) 1946 non-re- 
peaters; (2) 1946 repeaters; and (3) 1947 
new offenders. According our second 
neighborhood conditions and family super- 
vision should have been more marked among 
the 1946 repeaters than either the other 
groups, which were weighted more heavily 
with mildly delinquent boys. The 
however, were inconclusive, not negative. 
There was not single interview item that 
discriminated one per cent level con- 
fidence between gang members and non- 
members among the 1946 repeaters which 
was not equally clear indicator for the 
1946 non-repeaters, 1947 new offenders 
both. contrast, there were several items 
which attained one per cent level con- 
fidence distinguishing gang members from 
non-members both the mildly delin- 
quent groups but not the repeaters. view 
the strong influence the calculation 
chi-squares and the fact that the 1946 re- 
peaters were considerably smaller number 
than either the other groups, some such 
effect could expected. discount this 
influence group size, arbitrarily ruled 
out all instances where the for the re- 
peaters was less than There still re- 
mained six items which were significantly re- 
lated gang membership among both the 
1946 non-repeaters and 1947 new offenders 
but not among 1946 repeaters. one 
these, even the sign the differences was 
reversed: more gang members than non- 
members among 1946 repeaters lived 
rooming houses, although the reverse was 
true for the other groups. For the remaining 
five items, the direction observed differ- 
ences was the same all three groups, al- 
though too slight among repeaters ap- 
proach statistical reliability. These five items 
were: father’s age, boy’s appearance, allow- 
ance, type entertainment preferred 
boy, and racial homogeneity neighbor- 
hood. 
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will noted that none these items 
central the major factors being 
studied, although three (boy’s appearance, 
allowance, and racial homogeneity) are con- 
sidered indirect indices. 

the third series comparisons, the re- 


TABLE PREDICTIVE REPEATING ONE 
Per Cent LEVEL FOR GANG 
MEMBERS BUT NOT NON-MEMBERS 


Category Associated with: 
Item 


Repeating Non-Repeating 
Size Home Inadequate 
Parent’s Income Inadequate 


sults were much more clear cut and inter- 
esting. Taking the gang members and the 
non-members separate populations, 
studied the phenomenon repeating. For 
each population compared the 1946 non- 
repeaters with the repeaters. Theoretically, 
different causal factors were operating, the 


TABLE PREDICTIVE REPEATING ONE 


Per Cent LEVEL CONFIDENCE FOR Non- 
MEMBERS BUT NOT GANG MEMBERS 


Category Associated with: 


Item Non- 
Repeating Repeating 


Number sisters Three more 
Attitude toward 


father Dislikes 
Boy’s appearance Slovenly Neat and clean 
Church attendance Regular 
Money received from 

parents “Not stated” 
homogeneity 


neighborhood Mixed 
Participation par- 


ents boy’s 

activities Regular 
Family addiction 

alcohol None 


list items predictive repeating would 
not the same for gang members for 
non-members. glance Tables and 
will show, this was definitely true. There 
were only two items which reliably predicted 
repeating among gang members but which 


failed reliability for the non-gang boys. 
Both these are clearly indications 
poverty and low socio-economic level. 

striking contrast the list eight 
items which although not reliably predictive 
for the gang boys were statistically signifi- 
cant for the non-gang boys. these the 
following six are clearly related family 
conditions: number sisters, boy’s attitude 
toward his father, his appearance, his 
willingness talk about the amount 
money received from his parents, their 
participation his activities, and alco- 
holism the famly. The seventh item, regu- 
larity church attendance, may also 
linked family morale. Only one item, 
living racially mixed neighborhood, 
definitely socio-economic. This one item may 
considerable theoretical interest. 


DISCUSSION 


The results this study indicate that the 
initial hypothesis was not wholly adequate. 
This not too surprising when recollect 
that the statistics and observations from 
which was formulated were all based 
youngsters who turned either child- 
guidance clinics, juvenile courts, 
tional institutions. contrast, the popula- 
tion included the present study rela- 
tively normal. Only about ten per cent the 
group were referred the juvenile court. 
The boys covered this study did belong 
gangs and did engage misconduct but 
not extreme degree. Also, they were 
more representative sample than boys who 
before juvenile courts are sent for 
clinic treatment. The latter group selected 
or, rather, the residue left after parents 
have used their influence, neighbors have 
relented, youngsters have appealed ar- 
resting officers. That findings the popu- 
lation now under study differ somewhat 
from those residue group ex- 
pected the same way that study 
factors linked with “intelligence” might 
different relatively normal group 
contrasted with one limited feeble-minded 
children. This may account especially for the 
failure the second corollary. 

The main modification the initial hypo- 
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thesis seems the evaluation the 
family influence. The socio-economic factors 
held well. However, the family picture 
the gang boys less like neglect and more 
like low-tension easy-goingness. More 
significant, the way which the non-gang 
boys appeared show evidence emotional 
upset due strong tensions deprivations 
home suggests that the two sets in- 
fluence, familial and socio-economic, are not 
equal effect but are dynamically related. 
looks though the social forces are 
limited their play upon the individuals 
the previous effects the family factors. 

formulation the dynamics which could 
account for the findings runs head-on into 
difficulties interpretation. The picture 
the family life many the gang boys 
has been described easy-going. The ques- 
tion which must settled, and upon which 
the data cannot throw light, whether 
not this picture objective truth the 
one hand merely the manifestation 
some defense mechanism, both. For ex- 
ample, within the realm probability 
that boys who had won emancipation would 
not aware family tensions. this 
case, part the differences between the 
groups would symptoms reflections 
deeper but undefined present personality 
differences. The predictive value those 
symptoms could remain prognostically valid, 
the same sense that intelligence test 
score Rorschach response can good 
indicator even though its full psychological 
import debatable. 

one could assume that the data may 
taken face value, possible account 
for them assume that those segments 
personality structure which result from 
the interaction the growing child with his 
parents would more likely character- 
ized tension the family itself was under 
high tensions. The resultant rigidity this 
portion his psychological life space would 
strengthen the barriers within and im- 
pede locomotion. Consequently his activities 
would relatively more influenced such 
area strong boundaries and high ten- 
sions than the less developed areas. The 


predictive value the family influences 
would therefore great. incidental find- 
ing adds weight this point. will re- 
called that the only social index included 
the list factors which predicted repeating 
non-gang boys but not gang boys 
was racially mixed neighborhood. Frenkel- 
has demonstrated that ethno- 
centrism linked with that type rigidity 
which also correlated with the presence 
anxiety and past history being sub- 
jected child-raising methods involving use 
fear techniques. The findings for the gang 
boys would give the reverse the dynamics. 
The sectors personality structure formed 
low-tension family interactions would 
have relatively weak boundaries and great 
flexibility; the development the individual 
would more free the direction social, 
peer relations. The effect immediate situa- 
tions would have relatively greater weight 
determining action patterns than the 
carry-over past family situations. There- 
fore, the socio-economic influences could 
expected have higher predictive value. 

must emphasized that the basic data 
this study are mass statistics and the find- 
ings deal with differences between groups 
which there considerable overlap. 
Therefore, would wildly inaccurate 
assume that dynamic patterns such those 
described above typify all gang boys all 
non-gang boys. Undoubtedly there are many 
other factors operating each specific case. 
best, the patterns described might as- 
sumed the common elements for the 
portions each group which gave rise the 
differences. 


SOME PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS 


The results this study, verified 
others dealing with the same phenomena, 
have certain very important practical impli- 
cations. There the possibility that the 
difference pattern predictive factors 
might call for new approach prediction 
criminology. Ohlin and have 

Children,” Human Relations, (1948), 295-306. 

Ohlin and Duncan, “The Efficiency 
Prediction Criminology,” American Journal 
Sociology, (1949), 441-452. 
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pointed out, current formulae used parole 
boards and others yield results little better 
than chance expectation. may that this 
because all such formulae are applied with- 
out modification undifferentiated 
group. use old analogy, they may 
trying use the same set measures 
evaluate the ripeness oranges and water- 
melons. Possibly will necessary con- 
struct several different prediction tables 
use with delinquents and criminals having 
different dynamic patterns. Dichotomization 
based gang membership not being sug- 
gested here, but rather fuller study based 
factors which underlie the patterns 
have found and others which might in- 
dicated work along the lines Hewitt 
and 

There also the possibility that these 
findings might provide clue treatment 
strategies. would seem offhand that where 
delinquency could traced tensions 
arising out early family history, indi- 


HIS paper concerned with the de- 
velopment concepts children. The 
the social psychologist 

this development results not from pre- 
dominant interest child development 
such, but rather from concern with the 
problem socialization. Humans respond 
environment that classified indefi- 
nitely large number ways, and their re- 
sponses (including perceiving, remembering, 
and role-playing) are made with regard 
classified objects. Classifications, with very 
few exceptions, have group rather than indi- 
vidual origins, that when the child learns 
classifications learns modes response 


Paper read the annual meeting the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society held Denver, September 
7-9, 1950. All statistical material referred but 
not included this paper has been mimeographed 
and will furnished request. 
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vidual psychotherapy would indicated 
and environmental attack contra-indi- 
cated. the other hand, where delinquency 
resulted from too free interaction with the 
peer culture poor neighborhood sub- 
culture, the unit treatment prevention 
would appear the social group the 
neighborhood. 


SUMMARY 


This study dealt with the records 
some adolescent boys contacted 
complaint Detroit police. Those boys who 
belonged gangs differed from non-gang 
boys showing evidence coming from 
easy-going homes and living socio-eco- 
nomically low neighborhoods. The non-gang 
boys displayed indications coming from 
tense depriving families. predicting re- 
peating these boys, socio-economic indices 
had greater value the case gang mem- 
bers, and family indices the case non- 
members. 


that are common the groups which 
has membership. There ample justification 
for the view that the process becoming 


socialized basically one learning con- 


cepts. 
There are two lines investigation whi 
are directly related the problem con- 
cept learning children. One concerned 
mainly with describing what children 
various ages, from given populations, know 
about certain concepts. The concepts studied 
are ones generally accessible experimental 
study such space, shape, weight, and 
number; although few dealing with less 
strictly physical matters—like race, death, 
role, and social class—have also been ex- 
Emphasis upon revealing what 


Meyer, “Comprehension Spatial Rela- 
tions Pre-school Children,” Journal Genetic 
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children varying ages know rather than 
upon the learning process itself. 

contrast, the recent work Piaget 
represents more direct approach the 
problem concept learning. Since 1940 
has published number books dealing 
with the child’s progressive learning num- 
ber, physical quantity, time, movement, and 
space.? these writings Piaget shows very 
little interest the relation concept learn- 
ing age progression; for example, 
nowhere gives the average age children 
who attained various levels conceptual de- 
velopment. His main interest demon- 
strating what the child 
know before able grasp more com- 
plex notion. Piaget’s work impressive with 
regard illuminating the process sym- 
bol formation; however, since his data are al- 
most wholly qualitative, sometimes diffi- 
cult evaluate the connection between his 
data and his interpretations. this inquiry 
have followed Piaget’s general proce- 
dures, making attempt, however, 
quantify the data that interpretations 
would less equivocal and that the 
stages concept development could 
established more precisely. 

This paper presents findings based 
more rigorous method than has been em- 


Psycholegy, (1940), 119-151; Long, “Con- 
ceptual Relationships Children: The Concept 
Roundness,” Journal Genetic Psychology, 
(1940), Douglass, “The Develop- 
ment Number Concepts Children Pre- 
school and Kindergarten Ages,” Journal Experi- 
mental Psychology, (1925), 443-470; Blake 
and Dennis, “The Development Stereotypes 
Concerning the Negro,” Journal Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, (1943), 525-531; Nagy, 
“The Child’s Theories Concerning Death,” Journal 
Genetic Psychology, (1948), 3-27; Hart- 
ley and Krugman, “Note Children’s Social 
Role Perception,” Journal Psychology, (1948), 
309-405; Stendler, Children Brasstown 
(Urbana, University Press, 1949). 

Genese Nombre chez (Neu- 
chatel and Paris: Delachaux and Niestle, 
Szeminska, co-author) Développement des Quan- 
tités (Neuchatel and Paris: Dela- 
chaux and Niestle, 1941, Inhelder, co-author) 
Presses Universitaires France, 1948, Inhelder, 
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ployed the present time for the study 
the conceptual aspects children’s 
socialization. This method was applied 
the concept “money” order determine 
(a) whether children develop fairly con- 
sistent way with respect this concept, (b) 
whether fairly definite stages concept de- 
velopment can established, and (c) what 
conditions types learning are pre- 
requisite any given stage development. 
was decided work with the concept 


“money” since this concept central 


Western thought and life. 

The Schedule. Among the simplest 
sponses money, and undoubtedly pre- 
requisite more complex ones, are re- 
sponses having with the proper recog- 
nition coins and with realization 
their comparative values and their various 
equivalents. Perceptions recognition, 
value, and equivalence are, course, not 
themselves simple acts but involve various 
levels competence and knowledge. was 
necessary, therefore, devise tasks and 
questions reveal the level child’s 
recognition coins and its basis; likewise, 
the level and bases his understandings 
comparative value and equivalence. For ex- 
ample, child might indicate that quarter 
worth more than dime, dime more 
than nickel, and on, but his responses 
might based rote memory might 
the result “buying the store” without 
actually understanding the value hierarchy 
numbers. Hence his responses, from 
adult viewpoint, would badly organized 
with respect knowledge comparative 
value the coins. This inadequate compre- 


hension might not show when single 


coins were compared, but might when 
choose between quarter and heap 
coins adding twenty-six cents. 
Accordingly, tasks were devised which 
seemed priori grounds involve as- 
cending levels knowledge about 
tion, value, and equivalence. After 
siderable field work discarded few, im- 
proved others, and added still others sug- 
gested the reactions the children. When 
satisfied, impressionistically, that the tasks 
discriminated types response, according 
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degree complexity, drew tween thirty-five and forty-five minutes. In- 
schedule which incorporated range and attention were uniformly good, due 
probably the active rather than conver- 
The schedule, shown Figure nature the tasks required the 
divided into three parts, (hereafter referred 
“tests”) corresponding recognition, The tests were scored means arbi- 
comparative value, and equivalence. The weights, procedure considered ade- 
first test consists eight items, Test quate the purpose determine whether 
five, and Test The items forms scale. effort was 
was generally given one sitting except made use many scoring categories 
less attentive and very young subjects who order maximize the number 
took two, administration taking be- scale types, although the number 
sets items are smaller than 10, the num- Weights used with particular item was 
ber recommended test But uni- less restricted the number and 
verse perfect scale, then any sample items nature the responses called for that 
verse, exce a en m erge, 
fact that set items scales does not prove, five ways, while Item the 
course, that scalable universe exists. same test the children were scored only 
Part Recognition 


Questions and Directions Coins Used Scoring Weights 


Can you tell what this is? 


Now can you name these? (value Canadian Noneright................. 


Mexican centavos 


Portuguese centavos 


Are these coins worth the same? Three nickels with different Wrong..................... 
How you know? characteristics Says but norationale... 
“By the heads,” etc.......... 


were big nickel? Why? Right answer but wrong reason 

Right answer and right reason. 


Right answer but 
Right answer andright reason. 


the same color penny? Why? 


8a. Can you tell what this is? Five franc piece 
have money not dollars and cents? 


A 


and 
All Canadian and one other... 
“ ” 3 
fe} 
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Which one will buy more? 


Now tell which these will buy 


more? 


Can you tell which these will 


buy more? 


Here are two boxes, different 


size. Which box has the most 
money it? Why? 


After coins have been succes- 


sively arrayed value and size, 
child asked, the dime 
smaller than the nickel even though 
it’s worth more?” 


Give back exactly (or just) 


what give you. Use the money 
your pile. 


This time you cannot give ex- 


actly the same coins but you can 
give the same amount (or same 
worth). 


Which will buy the most? Why? 


Identical coins are put heap 


and then pile. Which will buy 
more, heap pile? 


Match what give you. You can 


use money from other pile here 
you wish, 


Could this wrist watch and table 


like this (objects equal value but 
different size) cost the same? 
Why? 


you bought six cents candy 


and then gave the storekeeper 
dime, how much change would you 
get? 


Part II. Value 


Part III. Equivalence 


Receives Gives 


Takes 


Three right 
Four right 
Five right 


Right answer but wrong reason 
Right answer and right reason. 
answer 

Wrong reason 

Right reason 


None right 
One right 


Four right 
Five right 
None right 


None right 
One right 


None right 
One right 
Two right 
Three right 


Right answer but wrong reason 
Right answer and right 


In- 
the 
2 
only 
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three ways. The actual scoring was rela- 
tively simple and objective matter, since 
most responses were non-verbal. The assess- 
ment few answers depended some 
degree the judgment the scorer, hence, 
constancy check the schedules were 
scored independently two different per- 
sons. The correlation between independent 
scorings was high,‘ indicating that the re- 
plies were scored uniformly. 

order estimate schedule reliability, 
the schedule was given twice twenty-four 


Total 
Test Number 
Responses 


Recognition 192 
Value 120 
Equivalence 168 


Total 480 


children, selected represent two different 
age groups. show whether items were 
equally reliable, the total number re- 
sponse changes for each item was then com- 
puted. Table shows (a) 12% difference 
between test and retest responses, (b) 
rather substantial difference reliability be- 
tween Tests and and (c) even 
distribution errors Test but certain 
irregularities the other two. should 
noted that Items and together con- 
tributed 88% the unreliability Test 
and together produced response 
changes than all the questions Test 
Unreliability these items doubtless due 
part the fact that child could make 
the correct responses guessing. The num- 
ber response changes was twenty-seven, 
for twelve children between the ages 
and and thirty-one for twelve children 
between the ages and 10%, indicating 
that age has little effect consistency 
the area behavior studied. 


Test Correlation 
.99 
1.00 
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TABLE FREQUENCY CHANGE RESPONSE TEST AND ITEM 


Groups Studied. Several our hypotheses 
had with whether money concepts are 
learned differentially and varying speeds 
boys and girls, and also whether such 
differences exist between children from 
different social classes. Therefore, the 
schedule was administered two groups 
selected represent widely differing social 
classes Bloomington, Indiana. one 
school, located working-class district, 
the schedule was administered chil- 
dren whose fathers (or mothers fathers were 


Item No. 


dead deserters) were, far could 
ascertained, unskilled laborers. another 
school, located middle-class district, the 
schedule was given children whose 
fathers were the owners of, white collar 
workers in, small businesses. 

each school approximately boys and 
girls each age level were interviewed. 
Children from ages were interviewed 
the middle-class school. the lower-class 
school, the range was from 13, going 
beyond the upper limit the middle-class 
children because some points the per- 
formance ‘the older lower-class children 
lagged behind that the older middle-class 
children. this paper only the 
data are discussed. 

The children were taken directly out 
classrooms, interviewers being careful not 
take any who were deeply involved 
great interest. Most children 
were familiar with the rooms which they 
were interviewed and the smallest children, 
who probably were not, were any rate 
interviewed just across the hall from their 
classrooms. 

Findings. One the main problems 
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this study was see whether children de- 
velop consistent and cumulative man- 
ner with respect coin recognition, com- 
parative values, and equivalences. The scalo- 
gram suggested itself technique ap- 
propriate this problem, Accordingly, the 
data for the three areas were treated scale 
analysis see whether from child’s rank 
order the sample one could with reason- 
able accuracy predict his responses all 
questions and tasks. The notion which 
guided this phase the study was that 
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addition showing whether set 
items forms scale, scale analysis auto- 
matically gives the number scale types, 
shows which responses together form 
scale types, and isolates the particular re- 
sponse which differentiates given scale type 
from the preceding ones. way example, 
the scalogram the equivalence coins 
(Tables shows that the children fell 
into scale types, that Scale Type makes 
perfect response each item except and 
that correct response Item distin- 


Score Pattern 


Items difficulty 


an 
* 


< 
“ 


I 
I 


Prediction 


Prediction 
Errors 


Frequency 


x 


OO O 
AMMAN & 


a 


$e 


Judged most difficult because one gave the best possible answer. 


children could meaningfully ordered 
the basis whether their responses were 
relatively simple complex. 

The analysis showed that the three sets 
items were scalable according the 
criterion that every response for every indi- 
vidual reproducible from his rank order 
with more than 10% Prediction 
errors for recognition, value, and equivalence 
were 9%, 6%, and 7%, 


Guttman, “Questions and Answers about 
Scale Analysis,” Research Branch, Information and 
Education Division, Army Service Forces, Report 
No. D-2, 

were based second approximation. 
The error was not necessarily minimized since 
cutting point was placed given score interval 
following Edward’s suggestion set forth 


guishes Type from the preceding types. 
Information this sort was especially valu- 
able from our standpoint, since the empiri- 
cal scale types and their rank order could 
used test the proposition that concepts 
grow increasingly complex cumulative 
and consistent fashion. 

Discussion. number interpretations 
can made the scalogram material. 
begin with, the hypothesis that concept de- 
velopment among children uniform and 
consistent strongly supported the find- 
ing that the items scale the criterion 
that the reproducibility coefficient not 
less than Children each scale type 


“On Guttman’s Scale Analysis,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, (1948), 313-318. 
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Response Level 


Unable match identical coins. 
Partly succeeds matching identi- 
cal coins. 


Perfect matching identical coins. 


Can match equivalent amount with 
different coins, providing combi- 
nations are simple. 


Can ask for correct change store 
situation. 


Understands that, but not why, ob- 
jects unequal size may 
equivalent value. 


Correctly establishes equivalence 
between combinations different 
coins. 


Can match equivalent amount with 
different coins, even though com- 
binations are complex. 

Understands that identical coins 
when arranged differently 
space not change value. 

Partially successful making 
change. 

Passes all change” problems. 
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TABLE CHARACTERISTICS SCALE BASED EQUIVALENCE ITEMS 


Interpretation and Typical Error 


Sensorimotor matching: thus, quarter re- 
turned for dime, nickel for quarter, three 
coins for two. 

Sensorimotor matching basis color and 
size. Has grasp value equivalences 
yet: e.g., can’t match dime because has 
dime himself. 

Understands equivalence values simple 
kinds. Does not yet understand exchange: 
satisfied with change any amount 
change. 

Understands exchange relation concrete 
(store) situation. But size still associ- 
ated with value: “Table worth more 
than watch, it’s 

Size irrelevant value. Nevertheless, still 
fails complicated value equivalences: 
e.g., miscounting mistaking nickel for 
dime. 

Complicated equivalences are fairly well 
understood. Fails understand that 
money retains same value regardless 
different spatial arrangements: “It’s 
more, looks like more.” 

Complicated equivalences well understood, 
but same failure above with spatial 
arrangements. 

Conservation value regardless spatial 
arrangements. Fails understand mech- 
anism exchange the abstract yet. 

Mechanics exchange understood for sim- 
ple combinations. 

Exchange well understood. Does not yet 

understand relationship rarity value: 

e.g., the watch worth more than the 

table because tells time, because 

prettier. 


Age 
Range 
(in 
months) 


65-73 


54-87 


86-101 


84-117 


Q2-115 


103-121 


67-131 


104-127 


Mean 
Age 


117 


perform correctly all tasks performed 
preceding levels, but are inferior one 
more respects all children beyond that 
level. Said another way, the degree com- 
prehension necessary place child 
given developmental level appears be, 
with virtually exceptions, prerequisite 
correct performance all higher levels. 
should mentioned here that our use 
the notions “scale type” and “level” 
makes them synonymous with the term 
“stage development” which 
widely used other investigators. 


The modes response that prevail 
various levels stages can described 
various ways through the use number 
sets terms. Although these terms may 
suggest dichotomies, actually they refer 
continua, The terms are well known 
psychological discourse that discussion 
and illustration can kept minimum. 

the first place, the findings suggest 
that the organization the child’s mone- 
tary responses develops from very simple 
modes response highly complex ones. 
related progression from “concrete” 
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“abstract.” Although one cannot say where 
concrete modes response end and abstract 
ones begin, clear that concreteness 
characterizes lower levels and abstractness 
upper levels. Thus, any child whose knowl- 
edge exchange limited passing Item 
Test (tails effect exchange where 
exact coin equivalents are not handy) op- 
erating merely with concrete criteria (pre- 
sumably size and color): contrasted with 
children who can exchange nickel and five 
pennies for dime. The storekeeper-ex- 
change situation (Item 7), although in- 
volves the abstract act making change, 
nevertheless occurs fairly concrete type 
store situation: contrasted with ex- 
change the abstract” (Item which 
much more difficult, complex, and abstract. 

Another set terms that can usefully 
applied “discrete” and “systematic.” Thus 
young child may treat each choice (nickel 
over penny quarter over dime, etc.) 
single, complete, self-contained act. does 
not necessarily conceive these successive 
choices constituting series compara- 
tive values, with nickel equal five pen- 
nies but less than six and more than four, 
and on. Likewise, the young child who 
recognizes one coin penny and another 
nickel does not necessarily perceive 
them, will later, members classes 
which are related various complex and 
systematic ways. 

The organizations responses run also 
from relatively gross, 
finely For example, coins are 
initially color and size, then 
conceived tie child), then the num- 
ber inscriptions, finally number-word 
inscriptions. 

One the most interesting progressions 
from relatively “rigid” behavior that 
which relatively “flexible.” Thus younger 
children will claim that they cannot match 
the investigator’s dime they themselves 
not possess dime. More advanced chil- 
dren can match dime with ten pennies, later 
with nickel and five pennies. One the 
most advanced steps performance Test 
when child can match six pennies al- 
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though himself has pennies, providing 
that grasps the possibility “making 
change” the abstract. Characteristically, 
the younger frequently fail see 
any other possibility beyond taking penny 
from the interviewer’s pile add their 
own nickel (thus matching the interviewer’s 
six cents). amusing and frequent ex- 
ample the youngsters’ inflexibility that 
one asks them, with dime, they can 
buy six-cent piece candy, they answer 
that they cannot because they have not got 
six cents. What can they then? 


they can nothing about they have 


home and get six cents from their parents. 
Another very frequent kind inflexibility 
was displayed the exchange tasks when 
children wouid try match the interviewer’s 
coins with their own dissimilar coins. Many 
would, unfortunately, start counting all 
their own pennies first, then adding nickels 
and dimes, which took them over the 
requisite sum. They were treating all their 
pennies single unit. 

final contrasting set terms, derived 
from Piaget’s writings, “absolute” (or 
egocentric) and (or non-ego- 
centric). Responses are, first, directly 
related the child’s own perspective with 
little reference the perspectives other 
persons groups persons. Thus dime 
changed the size nickel the 
longer dime because looks like and 
therefore is, nickel penny. The watch 
cannot cost much the table (Test 
Item “because the table’s bigger.” 
Test Item either the coins piled 
the coins spread out are judged more 
valuable depending upon which way they 
appear more worth the child. the 
child acquires increasing knowledge, his own 
immediate perceptions are less relied upon 
the court sole judgment and takes 
into account that his immediate vision may 
wrong, and that there are multiple ways 
viewing the same object event. Thus 
the big white coin may look like half-dol- 
lar but let see, first, what actually 
says it. The pile coins looks higher 
than that heap coins, but oniy looks 
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from this particular angle. The watch the product-moment method, (b) associa- 

smaller, but then might take longer tion between scale types was shown 

make than the larger objects and time third order breakdown, and (c) interaction 

money. between specific items separate tests was 

short, the data illuminate the genetic estimated X?. 

development increasingly complex sign The correlation coefficients’ show 
behavior. conventional among sociolo- rough way that the areas are directly re- 
gists say that humans utilize The third order breakdown, which 
(conventional signs) whereas animals each individual classified three ways, 

infants not. This general statement some- shows that scale types the same rank 
times obscures the fact that the adjectives order tend cluster together. This break- 
“conventional” and “non-conventional” are down also furnishes detailed information 

gross labels, and that each refers following sort: children the first type 

sign behavior differentiated according recognition are never higher than the third 

complexity. The post-lingual child operates type equivalence higher than the 

with symbols that are not necessarily full type comparative value. 
fledged—as our materials bring out. Thus Finally, the test shows how specific 
Test Item the infant may able different tests are associated. The 
match coin with coin; but this does results the analysis bring 
necessarily mean that has concept—in the fact that success handling 
the ordinary meaning the term—of item generally accompanied suc- 
coin: more than ape who can match with simple item, but not the 
piece chalk choosing chalk from Also when items intermediate difficulty 
among number dissimilar objects. The are paired, the interaction usually bal- 
fact that child can match coin with coin, anced rather than Further, the 
because can discriminate and name analysis corroborates the results the 
given coin successfully (Test Item previous correlation analysis: the greatest 
does not necessarily place his responses amount association was between recogni- 
above the chimpanzee’s level performance and equivalence, the least between 
signify that the child has more than and value. Finally, this analy- 
partial concept these particular coins. indirectly gives the rank order all 
older child when seeing the coins, difficulty. For example, the second 
matching them, may appear Test more difficult than the first 
ing them ways identical with those item Test making possible say 

the younger child, but when one recognition this level virtually 

tests disprove this identity, then the im- before person can respond cor- 
mense dissimilarity response the equivalence situation; but the 

younger and older children shows up. converse not so. This same item Test 

classifications the maturing child (the next the easiest) about equal 

gradually become more elaborate and difficulty Items and Test (as 


tematized, his overt responses toward class 
members become correspondingly more 
elaborate, systematic, complex, flexible, and 


judged the fact that the interaction 
symmetrical), but less difficult than the re- 
maining items Test 


non-egocentric. 
Association. Having established the fact 
= .77 


ful way with respect recognition, value, 
and equivalence, then sought determine 
how these three areas were interrelated. This 
problem was approached three ways: (a) 
correlation between test scores was estimated 


Technically, the frequency one cell four- 
fold table approaches zero. 

Technically, two zero cells, diagonally opposite, 
fourfold table. 

most perplexing cases are those pairs 
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Determinants. final set problems had 
with factors which might relate 
child’s performance, for 
chronological age, mental age, and social 
class 

The effect age was estimated com- 
paring boys with girls, matched 
agé. This comparison revealed that sex not 
significantly related performance, was 
shown the small values, only one reach- 
ing the confidence level. quite 
probable, course, that other phases 
handling and knowing about money sex dif- 
ferences might show up, but the sexes perform 
equally well with respect the relatively 
simple knowledge involved recognizing 
coins and knowing their equivalences and 
comparative values. 

The correlation coefficient between age 
and test scores suggest that factors other 
than the number years lived retard 
accelerate the consistent process concept 
formation. The imperfect coefficients not 
mean that children’s initial concepts 
money develop along vastly different lines; 
rather they signify that children may attain 
the same level performance somewhat 
different ages. 

Although children often reach given 
level different ages, the number years 
lived nevertheless seems place some 
definite limitations upon the acquisition 
monetary knowledge. This line, inci- 
dentally, with Piaget’s notion egocentrism 
whose disappearance maintains not evi- 
dent much before seven years age. 


items where interaction, although expected, not 
present the statistical criterion. For example, 
question value next the most difficult, 
yet impossible predict whether individ- 
ual who does well this well the 
easiest recognition problem. This may mean that 
tasks far beyond their scope, the children simply 
guessed and the youngest were likely guess 
correctly the oldest. any case, this must 
regarded defect the instrument. 
analysis the lower class data 
reveals difference between middle and lower class 
Correlation Coefficients 


85 
.68 
Ts = .87 


STUDY CONCEPT LEARNING SCALE ANALYSIS 


example the limitations set age, the 
recognition test child under months 
was able name correctly all the United 
States coins. Only one child under months 
was able state consistently that coins 
were given denomination because their 
values were printed them. Likewise, 
the test comparative value child under 
months correctly discriminated the com- 
parative value all the coins, and secure 
knowledge genuine value was apparently 
reached only one child under months. 
give but two more illustrations: the 


equivalence test only three children under 


months understood completely the mean- 
ing getting coins from the storekeeper, 
and only one under months passed the 
item which complete knowledge 
coin equivalence. 

final inquiry was whether mental age 
relatively more important determinant 
performance than chronological age. 
estimate their relative importance, partial 
correlation coefficients for cases were 
computed with chronological age and mental 
age, measured the Stanford Binet 
Test, held constant alternately. The statisti- 
cal indicates that more the varia- 
tion test scores due chronological age 
than mental age. The relative lack 
association between level performance and 
mental age suggests that certain areas 
behavior the number years lived 
more important determinant per- 
formance than mental age, measured 
one test common use. 

Summary and Conclusions. The present 
paper, the first several, has attempted 
establish (a) sequential stages the child’s 
understanding the concept “money,” (b) 
the distinctive features each stage, and 
(c) the conditions which are prerequisite 
the attainment each stage. 


The scalogram was used differentiate 


Partial Correlation Coefficients 


-74 
M.A. constant 
Ts 
36 
C.A. constant 
Ts 63 
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scale types three separate but related 
areas: recognition coin differences, com- 
parative values, and equivalents. Scale types 
were identified, interpretation the re- 
sponse organization each type was offered, 
and the characteristic errors each level 
were given. 

The progression conceptual learning 
moved, each the three areas, along 
continua, limited pairs terms the 
following sort: from simple responses 
complex ones, from concrete abstract, 
from discrete systematic, from undiffer- 
entiated differentiated, from rigid flexi- 
ble, from egocentric non-egocentric. The 
techniques analysis showed that concept 
not grasped immediately its entirety; 
rather the development comprehension 
gradual, the sign behavior the child be- 
coming almost imperceptibly more elaborate, 
systematic, complex, and non-ego- 
centric. 

The association between the three areas 
studied was investigated several tech- 
niques. The general finding was that the 
level response about the same all 
three areas, both the basis specific 
items and total scores. This analysis also 
brought out that ability perform perfectly 
any given item virtually prerequisite 
performing perfectly certain other 
items. 

The effects chronological age, mental 
age, and sex test scores were estimated. 
Variatica chronological age closely 
variation performance; mental 
age seems iess important than chronological 
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age “explaining” variation 
mance; the sex difference leads differ- 
ence behavior. The social class 
was investigated but these data are not given 
this paper; preliminary examination 
the data indicates that social class may 
affect the age which the learning takes 
place but that the progression 
the same. 

The implications these findings are 
several, The techniques used can applied 
and presumably more complicated 
phases behavior related the concept 
should possible, for example, 
investigate areas such “saving,” “spend- 
ing,” and “earning.” The plans for further 
studies call for attempt relate the 
content and level these activities each 
other well the kinds behavior 
discussed the present paper. The general 
state with some degree assurance what 
child must necessarily know order 
know something additional about money; or, 
stated another way, how child’s re- 
sponses must organized order that 
learn act still more complicated 
fashion. Stating the problem terms 
response organization, rather than 
edge,” makes clear that the study money 
concepts will very shortly bring the investi- 
gator into the study roles, motivation, 
group norms, and social organization. The 
technique employed this study need not, 
obviously, confined the study mon- 
etary concepts. 
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FORMULATION, ANALYSIS AND TESTING 
THE INTERACTANCE HYPOTHESIS* 


CAVANAUGH 
University Washington 


FORMULATION INTERACTANCE HYPOTHESIS 


tend interact more they are large and near 
together than they are small and far apart. 
The relative amounts interaction between 
population concentrations would seem de- 
pend their size, their distance apart, the 
length time they interact and the cultural 
level their interacting. 

The above observation has been developed 
into the interactance 
terms the hypothesis states that the expected 
amount any interactance (I,) for given 
interval time (T) between two populations 
the number interacts one kind, such 
telephoning sending postal money orders 
between the members two groups) varies (1) 
directly with the product the two populations 
and and (2) inversely with some 
power the intervening distance between the 
two populations with constant (K) 
adjust units and interaction differences 
needed. 

notation form the hypothesis tentatively 
defined follows: 


Equation 


where, 

expected interaction defined equa- 
tion 

I,, “specific cultural level” inter- 
action “relative strength” interaction 
based per capita wealth, cultural mobility, 


Adapted paper read the annual meet- 
ing the American Sociological Society held 
Denver, September 7-9, 1950. 

*Stuart Dodd, “The Interactance Hypothe- 
sis: Gravity Model Fitting Physical Masses and 
Human Groups,” American Sociological Review, 
(April, 1950), 245-256. 


education for the interacting 

P,, population two groups such 
county, city state. 

=the length time (usually solar 
units) interacting. 

L", the distance between two interacting 
populations and raised some power. 

constant adjust for different types 
interaction. 

number studies have indicated rough 
but definite relationship between the product 
two populations divided their intervening 
Dr. Stuart Dodd’s interactance 
hypothesis can considered refinement 
the original P/D relationship Carey, Raven- 
stein and the P,P,/D relationship Zipf and 
Stewart. 

The preliminary testing the interactance 
hypothesis the major purpose this re- 
search. This accomplished indicating the 
relationship between expected interaction 
and the actual observed interaction (I,) such 
the number telephone calls between com- 
munities, the number postal money orders 
sent between cities the number automo- 
biles entering city counties states. Out 
this research rigorous, testable form 
the interactance hypothesis can formulated. 
Such form can stated correlation be- 
tween expected and observed interaction such 
as: 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS INTERACTION DATA 

The preliminary aspects testing the in- 
teractance hypothesis stated above involves 
the computing correlation coefficients be- 
tween expected interaction and observed inter- 
action. For example, correlation was computed 
between the actual number automobiles en- 
tering Mount Rainier National Park 1948 


George Zipf, “The Hypothesis: 
Case the Railway Express,” Journal Psychol- 
ogy, (1946), 3-8; John Stewart, “The ‘Gravi- 
tation’ Geographical Drawing Power Col- 
lege,” Bulletin the American Association Uni- 
versity Professors, (February, 
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and the expected number according the hy- 
pothesis. Table indicates summary form 
the type interaction investigated (column a), 
the coefficient correlation between expected 
and observed interaction (column b), the log- 
regression equation computed from the logarith- 
mic values the original data (column c), 


description the population unit, and 


state, city county) (column d), the 
number population units, (column e), the 
number individual interacts one entry 
into national park one telephone call) 
(column f), and the date the data (column 
The number automobiles states enter- 
ing Mount Rainier National Park index 
interaction. Accordingly, tabulations were 
obtained from the National Park Service show- 
ing the number automobiles and persons en- 
tering this park states. The coefficient 
correlation was computed between the number 
automobiles entering the park states and 
the expected number according the inter- 
actance and was found .86. This 
was computed from the original 
values. The original values were plotted 
double-log paper and log-regression line was 
(This line straight estimating line from 
which the squares the deviations the loga- 
rithms are minimum. is, therefore, not 
least square fit the original data, though 
the discrepancy usually not large.*) 

When the number registered automobiles 
the interacting states used for instead 
the total population, .94. This higher 


all types interaction studied this re- 
search, Equation (the interactance index) re- 
duced 


Las 


(the expected relative amount interaction 
equal the product the two interacting popula- 
tions and divided the distance between 
them). first approximation, distance the 
first power assumed. “Specific cultural levels” 
interaction and Is) for various population 
units well the length interaction time (T) 
assumed constant thus eliminating these 
dimensions factors from the interactance index 
used this research. 

Croxton and Cowden, Applied Gen- 
eral Statistics, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946, 
PP. 694-698. 


would expected since the probability for in- 
teraction greater for those persons owning 
automobiles than for the whole population, 
some whom not own automobiles. 

The original Mount Rainier data were divided 
into three parts according geographical area. 
Separate correlations were computed for west- 
ern states, southern states, and all other states. 
(See Table items 7.) The slope the 
lines regression indicated the log 
equation, log log (log x), similar 
for each geographical area. 

revised interactance index was computed 
which the original interactance index was mul- 
tiplied for western states and divided 
for southern states. The index for all other 
states remained the same. new correlation 
coefficient was computed and the new 
log-regression equation which described the dis- 
tribution was Log —1.273 1.10 (Log x). 
(See Table item This exercise was for the 
purpose approximating the relative 
interaction (i.e., the and factor) for 
various sections the United 

The between expected and observed inter- 
action and the log-regression equation for per- 
sons entering Mount Rainier National Park 
1947 and 1948 appears Table items and 


Also tabulated were the numbers automo- 
biles states entering Glacier, Yosemite, and 
Yellowstone National Parks. The correlation be- 
tween expected and observed interaction was 
the greatest for Yosemite Park .88). This 
can partially explained the fact that Yose- 
mite Park located more “cen- 
tral” position and located the midst 
many other tourist attractions. Thus, draws 
more “representative population” than does 
either Glacier Yellowstone. Glacier draws 
tourists greater than expected numbers from 
states immediately surrounding and fewer 
than expected from states the “deep south” 
and long distances away. 

For all types National Park interaction, 
the southern states always fell, when plotted 
double-log paper, considerably below the line 
regression, while the western states always 
fell above the 


Stewart found that “cultural level” 
indices for another class interaction (alumni and 
undergraduates from Harvard and Yale) was for 
western states, for southern states, and for all 
residual states. 

This interpreted meaning that the southern 
states not interact much would ex- 
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Tabulations concerning the number ship- 
ments household goods moving-van com- 
panies were obtained. The correlations between 
expected and observed interaction appear 
Table items and 17. The for this type 
interaction comparatively low, partly be- 
cause the number individual interacts 
For some the cities tabulated there 
were only shipments made from Seattle 
that particular city. The relationship between 
expected and observed interaction generally 
highest when individual interacts amount 
many thousands. 

Other types interaction involving trans- 
portation are the number passengers flown 
airlines and the number tourists entering 
Washington State automobile. Here the cor- 
relations between expected and observed are 
.58 and .86, respectively.® 

The number automobiles entering the City 
Seattle county and state 1948-49 over 
definite time intervals was counted students. 
The for this set data was .96 for counties 
and .69 for states. When the registered cars 
counties were used the correlation 
dropped 

Academic attendance the University 
Washington may considered type 
interaction involving students whose homes are 
states other than Washington interacting with 
Seattle attending the University students. 
Two sets data were collected, one for 1948 
and one for 1949. The coefficient for the 1948 
data was and for the 1949 data, .73. 

Sending postal money orders between Seattle 
and various United States cities type 
interaction involving commercial transactions. 
Postal money orders sent from Seattle fifty- 
one United States cities were tabulated and the 
relationship between the expected number sent 
and the observed number was 

Numbers long distance telephone calls be- 
tween various pairs United States cities were 
furnished the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company New Three hundred 
and fifty-two pairs cities were tabulated for 
1948. The expected interaction, here, was 
interactance index composed the prod- 
uct the two populations divided the in- 


pected the hypothesis, while the western states 
interact more than would expected. 
*See Table Item and 17, column (f). 
*See Table Item and 12, column (b). 
*See Table Item 13, 14, 15, column (b). 
Table item 24. 
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tervening distance between them. Compara- 
tively high correlations between the expected 
and observed interaction were Also 
computed was between the expected number 
telephone calls using and the total 
number calls between each pair cities, 
and the observed telephoning. Here was 
the populations the 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has dealt with statistical analysis 
interaction data. The coefficients correla- 
tion between expected and observed interaction 
ranged from Seventy per cent the 
computed r’s were above The slopes the 
line regression are almost 
per cent all the types interaction studied. 

major concern sociology the discovery 
regularities and repetitions social phe- 
nomena which will lead principles social 
behavior based scientific findings. This 
turn leads prediction and control—the end 
all science. The formulation and the preliminary 
phases testing the interactance hypothesis, 
herein discussed, point definite regularity 
one phase social behavior—interaction. 
This research also points the necessity 
more rigorous formulation the interactance 
hypothesis and indicates the need further 
testing according this more rigorous formula- 
tion. 


THE EFFECTS FIRST PREGNANCY 
UPON THE SEXUAL ADJUSTMENT 
212 COUPLES* 


University California, Berkeley 


PoFFENBERGER AND 
SHIRLEY POFFENBERGER 
Michigan State Colleget 


attempt get some basic information 
first pregnancy and the effects the preg- 


™See Table item and 26. 

Table item 27, column (b). 

Table item 26. 

Paper read the annual meeting the Ohio 
Valley Sociological Society held Columbus, Ohio, 
April 28-29, 1950. 

Thomas and Shirley Poffenberger lived grad- 
uate students the Barracks and collected 
the data for this research partial requirements 
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nancy experience upon 
ships this research was done with the coopera- 
tion group couples who had recently 
gone through their first pregnancy. During the 
Spring 1949, 228 couples who lived the 
barracks village Michigan State College were 
interviewed and asked for their cooperation. 
The study was anonymous. Questionnaires were 
distributed the couples the research team 
who later returned with box with slit 
for collection the questionnaires. All 
couples living the village whose first child 
was not more than years old were included 
the sample. Husbands and wives were given 
separate envelopes containing questionnaires 
filled independently. Each spouse was 
sea! his completed questionnaire and then the 
two were placed large envelope. 
this way was possible compare the re- 
sponses husbands and wives certain ques- 
tions. There was way knowing how many 
couples discussed their questionnaires they 
filled them out. All but the couples inter- 
viewed cooperated the study and 212 out 
221 questionnaires handed could used 
the final tabulation. 

Educationally those the study not rep- 
resent cross-section sample young people 
who experience pregnancy today since all the 
husbands were college and haif the wives 
had had some college education. They represent 
the majority people experiencing first preg- 
nancy only that they were young and the 
early years marriage. The average age 
marriage was somewhat less than that for the 
population whole 1940. The census 
shows that that time half the women 
the United States were married the age 
21.6 and half the men had married the 
time they were 24.3. the wives this study, 
20.4 per cent were married when under 
years; 55.6 per cent between and 22; 17.4 
per cent between and 6.6 per cent 
and older. the husbands, 4.3 per cent 
were married under 20; 45.6 per cent between 
and 22; 39.6 per cent between and 25; 
and per cent older. 

The couples were the early years mar- 


for the Masters’ degree. Their Masters’ Theses are: 
Marital Adjustment 212 Student Couples the 
Pregnancy Experience, 1949, Thomas Poffen- 
berger; and Attitudes and Experiences Pregnancy 
Student Wives Michigan State College, 
Shirley Poffenberger. 


riage, 76.6 per cent had been married from 
years and only 2.9 per cent had been 
married over years. 

the 212 wives this study, 37.2 per cent 
had become pregnant within the first six months 
marriage and 59.8 per cent had become preg- 
nant the end the first year marriage. 
Two and eight-tenths per cent reported being 
pregnant the time marriage; 23.2 per cent 
became pregnant after one two years mar- 
riage and 14.2 per cent had been married three 
more years the time conception. 

self-rating happiness husbands and 
wives showed that 59.4 per cent the wives 
and 49.5 per cent the husbands considered 
their marriages very happy; 27.8 per cent 
the wives and 35.3 per cent the husbands 
considered their marriages “happy;” only 12.8 
per cent the wives and 15.2 per cent the 
husbands considered their marriages “aver- 
age,” “unhappy,” “very unhappy.” 

This paper summarizes the information 
gained which sheds light upon the general pat- 
tern sex adjustment during pregnancy. Does 
pregnancy aid hinder working out good 
sex adjustment? What effect does pregnancy 
have upon the sex desire husband and wife? 
Does fear pregnancy and childbirth hinder 
the sex adjustment? Does lack confidence 
birth control hinder sex adjustment? What ef- 
fect does the health the wife have upon sex 
adjustment? 

the question, “What effect, any, did 
pregnancy have upon your sexual 
husbands and wives group were agree- 
ment their answers. More than half (58 per 
cent) indicated that pregnancy had had “no 
effect” upon their sexual adjustment; per 
cent the wives and per cent the hus- 
bands felt that the effect had been “unfavor- 
able,” while per cent the wives and per 
cent the husbands felt that the effect had 
been “favorable.” 

order evaluate further the effect 
pregnancy sexual adjustment, responses 
the above question were compared with re- 
sponses question rating sexual adjustment 
during three periods marriage: before preg- 
nancy, during pregnancy, and since the birth 
the child. The results were the same. The re- 
sponses per cent the sample indicated 
relatively constant patterns adjustment 
these periods. Most the persons the group 
having had good sexual adjustment before preg- 
nancy had much the same adjustment follow- 
ing the birth their child. 
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The group couples who said the pregnancy 
had favorable effect upon their sex adjustment 
had tended have poor adjustment before 
conception. Only 15.6 per cent the wives 
this group had very good adjustment before 
pregnancy while per cent reported very 
good adjustment after the birth. (See Table I). 
The difference significant the chi-square 
test the one per cent level. the other 
hand, those wives who reported unfavorable 
effect had had significantly good adjustment be- 
fore conception; 36.4 per cent these reported 
very good adjustment before pregnancy and 
only 6.8 per cent reported very adjustment 


Favorable Unfavorable Effect 
Sex Adjustment 
N-32 N-32 N-44 N-44 N-106 
Before After Before After Before After 
Very Good 15.6 50.0 36.4 6.8 
Good 25.0 25.0 15.9 20.4 27.4 
Average below 25.0 47-7 72.8 33.0 26.6 


Thirty-eight wives had not resumed coitus after the birth their child gave information this 


question. 


since the birth. (Significant the one per cent 
level.) The husbands showed the same trend but 
with less variation their ratings sexual ad- 
justment. 

Some the reasons given for the improve- 
ment sexual adjustment were that the 
couples had not “had sufficient time achieve 
good sexual adjustment before pregnancy oc- 
curred;” the “husband was more considerate 
wife after the birth the child;” the “wife 
tried more tolerant husband’s sex 
needs;” “improvement wife’s physical con- 
dition after having child;” and better 
understanding with regard sex.” general, 
was found our earlier research, takes 
time arrive good sexual The 
additional time which had elapsed, although the 
wife had been pregnant, had resulted some 
couples reaching better understanding regard- 
ing sex. The close identification the husband 


Landis, “Length Time Required 
Achieve Adjustment Marriage,” 
Sociological Review, (December, 1946), 666-677. 
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TABLE CoMPARISON WIvEs’ SEXUAL ADJUSTMENT BEFORE AND AFTER PREGNANCY WITH THEIR 
EVALUATION THE EFFECT THE PREGNANCY UPON SEXUAL ADJUSTMENT* 


Effect upon sex adjustment 


with the wife during pregnancy might have 
helped him gain better understanding her 
sexual nature. the other hand, there had 
been pregnancy, possible that these 
couples might have made rapid progress to- 
ward understanding each others’ sexual 
natures and needs with the lapse time. 

The couples who reported poorer adjust- 
ment result the pregnancy explained 
largely terms the added responsibilities 
which came The wife had 
spend more taking care the baby, and 
general was too tired for sexual enjoyment. 
The most frequent reason given was that 


there had been general lessening desire 
the part the wife. 

generally believed that the sex desire 
men relatively periodic. study shows sex 
desire women more common just be- 
fore just after menstruation while there 
time the month when there upsurge 
sex desire among men. However, when 
couples the sample the present study 
rated their sexual desire, was found that 
per cent the wives said they had more desire 
the first part the pregnancy, but 27.2 per 
cent reported less desire and 51.8 per cent said 
they noticed change sex desire. Figure 
summarizes the self rating sex desire during 
pregnancy husbands and wives. There 
significant reduction desire for both husbands 
and wives since the birth the child. The per- 
centage those who said their desire was the 
same before pregnancy decreased for the 
wives from 51.8 per cent the first part 
pregnancy 41.8 per cent the period since 
birth, and for the husbands from 73.1 per cent 
56.4 per cent respectively. The chi-square 
test showed the tables for both husbands and 
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wives significant the one per cent 
level.? 

might expected that result prog- 
ressive and psychological changes, 
sexual desire might diminish for the wife. 
change glandular functioning might also have 
something with her change sex desire. 


100 


HUSBAN 


FIRST MONTHS SECOND MONTHS 


WIVES 


some primitive people who practice the “cou- 
vade,” the lying-in practices 
through which childbirth the father symbolic- 
ally substitutes himself for the mother. There 
evidence this study indicate that 
way many husbands today practice psy- 
chological during the wife’s first 


MONTHS 
HUSBANDS 


SINCE BIRTH 


Fic. Percentages husbands and wives rating sexual desire three periods pregnancy and since 
birth, compared with desire before pregnancy. (Total responses: first three months, 209 husbands and 
211 wives; second three months, 210 husbands and 211 wives; third three months, 206 husbands and 207 


wives; since birth, 203 husbands and 206 wives). 


However, the fact that the husband’s desire 
seems follow general pattern decrease 
the pregnancy progresses, suggests that there 
may psychological basis for the decrease 
sex desire both the husband and the wife. 

The concept the husband empathizing 
identifying with the wife exemplified among 


pregnancy. The wives were asked whether they 
noticed any change their husband’s attitude 
toward them after they became pregnant. Al- 
most half, per cent, said that they did notice 
change attitude and those who com- 
mented, 93.6 per cent reported that the hus- 
bands were more thoughtful and considerate. 
Comments the wives were: “He was very 
understanding and seemed more settled;” “He 
became more interested how was feeling 


lave 
her 
had 
hese 
to- 
xual 
just- 
> AA 
27.2 


77° 


and was always looking after when went 
“When went places myself 
was always warning careful;” “He be- 
came more affectionate and closer me;” “He 
was overly helpful and thoughtful and were 
very close;” “He helped more around the 
house;” “More gentle manner and speech;” 
“He babied lot especially toward the last 
part pregnancy;” thought and acted 
were now woman, longer child.” 

logical that some the husband’s les- 
sening sex desire result accompani- 
ment his identification with the wife and her 
experiences during first pregnancy. One might 
question the viewpoint those who believe 
that the male glands function such way 
that they require periodic release from sexual 
tension regardless psychic cultural factors. 


Adjustment 


Distrust Trust Distrust 
N-58 N-93 N-35 
Good” 22.4 28.6 
“Good” 32.8 26.8 31.4 40.7 


“Average Below” 44.8 


This study suggests that so-called glandular func- 
tioning which calls for periodic sex releace 
somewhat dependent upon psychological factors 
and cultural conditioning. this study asked 
for rating general sex desire and not for 
sexual outlet. seems reasonable assume, 
however, that study sexual outlet during 
would show that would follow the 
same curve decrease desire. 

Further, the responses this study brought 
out several culturally produced reasons for 
decrease sex desire the part husbands 
during the wife’s pregnancy. Ten per cent 
the husbands said they ceased having inter- 
course because “it didn’t seem right” 
didn’t enjoy intercourse.” was interesting 
that larger percentage husbands than wives 
gave the reason that “it didn’t seem right” 
their reason for discontinuing intercourse. 
Although significant reduction desire 
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II. PERCENTAGES AND Wives Trust Distrust THEIR CONTRACEPTIVE METHOD 
RELATED SEXUAL ADJUSTMENT THE PERIOD SINCE THE BIRTH THE CHILD 


Attitude Toward Contraceptive Method 


Wives* 


Almost one-third gave response, were not trying avoid pregnancy were already pregnant second 


pregnancy progressed was reported, when sex 
desire compared with happiness the same 
period, consistent tendency appeared for those 
husbands and wives who did have more desire 
happier than those who had either the 
same degree desire less desire. 


PLANNED AND UNPLANNED PREGNANCIES 


Wives were asked whether they had planned 
the pregnancy. Slightly over per cent the 
wives indicated that they had tried avoid 
pregnancy; per cent more had neither tried 
avoid nor planned their pregnancy, while 
35.8 per cent said they had planned their preg- 
nancies. The responses would seem indicate 
that only about one-third the couples actually 
planned have their child when they did. 
those who were trying avoid pregnancy, 


Husbands* 


Trust 


30.2 37-2 


the wives reported that mechanical 
chemical contraceptive was used and in- 
dicated they were using rhythm withdrawal 
methods. The most frequently used method was 
the diaphragm (34 reported its use the time 

Following first births, there was significant 
the use mechanical and chemi- 
cal contraceptives; the percentage jumped from 
28.8 per cent for the entire sample 65.2 per 
cent. Most those (98 couples) reported using 
diaphragms. 

those couples who indicated they were us- 
ing contraceptives since the birth their first 
child, 38.4 per cent the wives mistrusted the 
method while only per cent the husbands 
mistrusted it, the difference being significant 


56.32 
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nificant 


the one per cent (The findings suggest 
that wives’ distrust related fear another 

determine what effect distrust con- 
traceptive methods may have had sexual ad- 
justment during the period since birth, the re- 
sponses the questions were compared. was 
found that those wives who distrusted their 
contraceptive method, and who feared another 
pregnancy, had significantly poorer sexual ad- 
justment than those who trusted their method. 
Differences were significant the per cent 
level. (Table II) This substantiates Terman’s 
findings reliable difference between the 
mean happiness score women who did and 
did not trust the contraceptive they were us- 

Fewer husbands distrusted the contracep- 
tive method being used, and for those who did 
distrust it, evident effect relation sexual 
adjustment was noted. While many husbands 
may identify with their wives 
nancy, appears that this identification not 
strong enough create sufficient fear preg- 
nancy that the husband does not enjoy sexual 
intercourse later. 

When the couples were queried why 
they had ceased have sexual relations during 
pregnancy, the most frequently indicated reason 
was that “Doctor ordered it.” Next order 
frequency were “because was painful for the 
wife,” “might hurt the baby,” “because was 
not enjoyed the wife.” The distribution ap- 
pears Table III. 

The majority the couples resumed coitus 
after the wife’s physical weeks’ check up;” 
per cent the couples reported that they had 
resumed intercourse before six weeks; per 
cent, between months and months; 
per cent after months and per cent had not 
yet resumed intercourse. This would ex- 
pected since 3.7 per cent the babies were less 
than six weeks old the time the questionnaire 
was filled out. 


HEALTH DURING PREGNANCY AND 
SEXUAL ADJUSTMENT 


this study per cent the wives said 
they noticed change their health during 


Terman, Psychological Factors Mari- 
tal Happiness, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1938, 348. 
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pregnancy; per cent said that their health 
was better; and per cent said that their 
health was poorer. those wives who said 
their health was better than before pregnancy, 
36.9 per cent reported very good sexual 
ment since the birth the child. those who 
rated their health the same before, 33.6 per 
cent reported very good sexual adiustment and 
32.3 per cent average below, while only 13.6 


TABLE III. HusBANDS AND WIVES 
FOR CESSATION SEXUAL 
INTERCOURSE DuRING PREGNANCY 


Wives Husbands 

Reasons (N-184)* (N-191)** 
Doctor ordered 38.0 29.9 
Painful for wife 16.5 18.3 
Fear hurting baby 15.6 18.8 
didn’t enjoy 14.6 
Nauseated wife 2.6 
didn’t seem right 6.8 
2.2 10.5 


Spouse didn’t enjoy 


Husbands, response (some gave multiple 
responses). 


per cent the “poorer health” group reported 
very good sexual adjustment and 63.7 per 
cent reported “average below.” 

The chi-square test this table significant 
the Thus the difference between 
36.9 per cent and 13.6 per cent can only sug- 
gest that poor health during pregnancy some- 
times has negative effect upon sexual adjust- 
ment following birth the child. 


FEAR CHILDBIRTH AND SEXUAL ADJUSTMENT 


those who feared another labor and child- 
birth 22.5 per cent had very good sexual ad- 
justment, while per cent those who had 
such fear had very good adjustment. The 
sexual adjustment was considered average 
below 46.3 per cent those who feared 
another labor and childbirth, but the same rat- 
ing was given only 33.6 per cent those 
who had such fear. The significance the 
relationship was found the five per 
cen level chi-square 

Distrust contraceptives and fear an- 


other labor and childbirth are apparently rep- 


8.12 
6.51 


P=< .10—7.05 
P=< 
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resentative similar attitudes, would 
expected that one were found significant, the 
other would also significant. The fact that 
both were found significant strongly in- 
dicates the negative effect sexual adjustment 
fears related having another child. 


SUMMARY 


This study indicated that: 

(1) general, the couples studied who had 
good sexual adjustment before pregnancy had 
good sexual adjustment during pregnancy and 
following the birth the child. 

(2) minority the cases, couples who 
had poor sexual adjustment before pregnancy 
seem have had improved sexual adjust- 
ment after pregnancy; and another minority 
cases, those who had good sexual adjust- 
ment before pregnancy had much poorer 
sexual adjustment after pregnancy. 

(3) The percentages husbands and wives 
reporting the same sex desire before pregnancy 
decreased with each trimester the pregnancy; 
the percentages reporting less desire increased 
rapidly with each trimester. The general level 
sex desire reported husbands and wives was 
somewhat lower after the birth the child 
compared before the pregnancy. 

(4) Wives who had confidence the con- 
traceptive being used experienced better sexual 
adjustment following birth the child. 

(5) Fear another pregnancy and child- 
birth was hindrance good sexual adjust- 
ment. 

(6) Wives whose health was better than 
usual pregnancy had somewhat better 
sexual adjustment after pregnancy than those 
who were poor health during the period. 


PRIMITIVE WARFARE: METHODO- 
LOGICAL NOTE 


SCHNEIDER 
Indiana University 


The literature primitive warfare ack- 
There are number reasons for this, only 
one which will discussed here, namely, the 
tendency classify under primitive war all 
forms group-sanctioned violence whether the 
fighting can properly called war not. The 


fact that blood vengeance nearly everywhere 


*W. Newcomb, Jr., Re-examination 
the Causes Plains Warfare,” American 
ogist, (July-Sept., 1950), 317-330. 


attribute primitive fighting has en- 
couraged the view that fighting within the group 
cannot distinguished from fighting between 
groups. One consequence this bit taxono- 
mic indolence that criteria are available 
which crime and punishment may distin- 
guished from war. will, first, the purpose 
this paper illustrate the practice complained 
of. Second, will argued that whether the 
fighting reported can called war depends 
upon the social unit employed basic. 

Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg their 
study the institutions primitive 
point out that not always easy “dis- 
tinguish between private retaliation when ex- 
ercised kinfolk body friends, and 
war which perhaps organized leader 
chosen for the occasion, followed body 
volunteers. Strictly, take that external 
retaliation means quarrel exercised part 
community only upon members an- 
other community, while war means operation 
conducted the name the community 
whole. Feuds would thus also the appropriate 
name for resprisals exercised one branch 
community upon another, e.g., between 
clans two local groups within tribe. dis- 
tinguished from feud, war implies certain 
development social organization, and prob- 
ably not common the lowest stages 
becomes higher 

The distinction made these authors be- 
tween war and the feud unambiguous, and 
would probably concurred students 
war social institution generally.* The litera- 
ture anthropology does not, however, the 
opinion these writers, admit the application 


berg, The Material Culture and Social Institutions 
the Simpler Peoples: Essay Correlation, 
London, 1930. 

228. 

*Alvin Johnson, “War,” Ency. the Social 
Sciences, New York: Macmillan, 1934, Vol. 15, pp. 
331-341. Bronislaw Malinowski, “The Deadly Is- 
sue,” Atlantic Monthly, 158 (December, 1036), 
“An Anthropological Analysis War,” 
American Journal Sociology, (January, 1941), 
Harry Holbert Turney-High, Primitive 
War: Its Practice and Concepts, Columbia. Univer- 
sity South Carolina Press, 1949, 30. 

For different view see Margaret Mead, “War- 
fare only Invention—Not Biological Neces- 
sity,” Asia, (August, 1940), 402-405, and Camilla 
Wedgwood, “Some Aspects Warfare Mel- 
anesia,” Oceania, (April, 1930), 5-33. 
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this clear-cut differentiation war and the 
feud ethnographic Thus when they 
came the task distinguishing between war 
and the feud, they found the evidence inade- 
quate. result, their statistical compilation 
the instances fighting among several hun- 
dred contemporary primitives falls into two 
categories: (a) wars and feuds; (b) “no war.” 

The same taxonomic difficulties appear 
Quincy treatment primitive war. 
Like Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, Wright 
between “privately initiated external violence 
sanctioned the group, such feuds and 
head-hunting,” and “violence sanctioned the 
group whole against other human beings 
external the group.” “In most cases these two 


ture feud secure revenge, reprisal, 
glory for particular individual family 
within the 

The principal difference between Wright’s 
treatment primitive war and that Hob- 
house, Wheeler, and Ginsberg that the former 
contends that feuds and war can distinguished 
the literature. The latter hold that the “evi- 
dence often very inadequate for the pur- 
pose.”® Were not, therefore, for the fact that 
the tabulations presented Wright are more 
detailed, there would data readily avail- 
able illuminate the problem here under con- 
sideration. Wright’s use four-fold classifica- 
tion makes possible discern some ex- 
tent the number cases feuding among 
contemporary primitives relative war. 


LEVEL Economic CULTURE 


Level Economic Culture 


Lower Hunters 
Higher Hunters 
Lower Agriculturists 
Middle Agriculturists 
Higher Agriculturists 
Lower Pastorals 
Higher Pastorals 


~ 


| Ll 


Total 


is} 
o 
* 


Social 
War War War War 


Political 


174 


There error one Wright’s totals. There are cases higher hunters, not Table 
Appendix IX. 


types activity, which may denominated, 
respectively, ‘reprisals’ and ‘war,’ can dis- 
tinguished. They are, however, closely related, 
and seems advisable include all external, 
group-sanctioned violence against other human 
beings the conception primitive war.” Ex- 
cluded from the conception primitive war 
“violence against members the group sanc- 
tioned that i.e., crime and punish- 
ment. The difference between the feud and war 
exists the war practices observed toward 
related and normally friendly group and 
alien group. “Hostilities the first type, al- 
though group-sanctioned, are usually the na- 


pp. 7-8. 

Study War, Chicago: University Chi- 
cago Press, 1942, Vol. Chap. VI. 

Ibid., 59. 


Table shows the primitives Wright’s 
data classified the four types warfare and 
level economic culture. will observed 
that per cent all the cases tabulated fall 
into the combined categories defensive and 
social Second, among hunters per cent 
all the cases fall into these classifications, and 
none whatsoever into the category political 
war. the other hand, pastoral peoples tend 
warlike the accepted sense, with agri- 
culturist less 


al., op. cit., 228. 

Defensive war includes all peoples without 
“war their who have neither military 
nor organization and not fight unless 
attacked. Social war includes fighting for blood 
revenge, glory, sport, religion, etc. 

John Swanton differs from Wright only 


116 
161 


774 


Wright’s readiness follow 
Wheeler, and Ginsberg grouping under primi- 
tive war external retaliation and war leaves 
unresolved the problem what criteria may 
employed distinguish crime and punish- 
ment vengeance from war. cultures where 
there exist scant forms public justice, retalia- 
tion self-help the only means redress 
available. Thus whether one method redress 
called punishment and war depends 
upon the social unit classification employed 
basic 

Wright implicitly aware that warfare de- 
pendent upon type social organization not 
characteristic primitive cultures. points 
out, for example, that peoples organized irto 
clans tend least warlike and those in- 
tegrated into tribal federations most 
also notes, observed above, that the feud 
confined related peoples normally friendly. 
But the self-limiting criticisms which Hob- 
house, Wheeler, and Ginsberg suggest way out 
the taxonomically difficult task distin- 
guishing war and the feud are wanting. One ex- 
planation for this lack, possibly, that the 
latter deal with war well justice, includ- 
ing modes There the implication 


arguing “that violence within the tribe primitive 
society, civil wars you please, cannot dif- 
ferentiated from wars between group and group.” 
See his “Are Wars Inevitable?”, Smithsonian In- 
stitution War Background Studies, Number 12, 
Washington, D.C., 1943, 

One way out the difficulty here posed has 
appeared the literature primitive conflict. 
That way has been resolve historic warfare into 
its type parts, e.g., formations, leadership, surprise, 
supply, etc., and matching them with the type 
parts present primitive fighting. Margaret Mead 
the paper already cited (Footnote above) uses 
this approach separate unwarlike primitives from 
the warlike. this basis the Andaman Islanders 
and the Australian aborigines are adjudged warlike 
because the former use the principle formations 
and the latter conclude hostilities with peace cere- 
monials. Needless say, external retaliation as- 
sumes organized forms, and may put use cultural 
devices associated with historic warfare. 

Turney-High uses the same approach his 
Primitive War. does not, however, call primi- 
tive fighting true war, largely because fighting 
among simpler peoples not political device. 
also remarks that the primitive fighter not 
soldier but warrior; will not submit dis- 
cipline. 

Op. cit., 66. 
Hobhouse al., op. pp. 53-67. 
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what these students have say justice 
and related topics that what comes called 
war has not little with the social unit 
chosen the basis classification. Whether, 
for instance, the clan the tribe employed 
the social unit has nothing with the 
presence absence violence group, but 
would make some difference what nomencla- 
ture would employed describe the types 
violence observed. injured individual 
and group kinsmen from one clan slay 
member another clan within the same tribe 
for adultery, that deed designated 
act war form primitive penology? 
answer this question more than exercise 
classificatory ingenuity. 

Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg point out 
that sometimes weighty reasons may ad- 
duced for using either the clan the tribe 
the unit classification. This notably true 
the Australians. “When the various groups 
that compose tribe live habitual intercourse 
with one another, practising intermarriage, own- 
ing common cult, and accepting common 
name, must speak them forming, under 
certain aspects, one society, though they have 
common government. must also bear 
mind that under another aspect they form sev- 
eral societies, and considering our results 
must allow both aspects pass 
the contention, then, these students that 
single society, though they have com- 
mon government. They also add that this will 
not always do. Their reasoning that em- 
phasis placed upon the tribe the basic 
social unit, statement can made relative 
justice within the clar. lesser group. When 
interest focused upon the tribe, “we are too 
likely hear nothing justice within the clan. 
between clans that trouble arises and with 
this trouble that the code the tribe con- 
cerned. Such society therefore apt figure 
folk the regular method obtaining justice, 
for there doubt that one society, and 
that self-redress exists between its constitu- 
ent parts while the internal regulation the 
parts hear 

The explanation how happens that Hob- 
house, Wheeler, and Ginsberg find expedient 
use different units classification for 


Op. cit., 48. 
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parison and tabulation clear. They are con- 
cerned with justice and methods redress 
within both the clan and the tribe. Yet 
precisely these points that the student 
primitive warfare has erred. has confused 
the limits the larger society with the lesser 
units comprised within it, and called 
regular method obtaining justice,” i.e., “self- 
redress kinsfolk,” warfare. only 
these grounds that possible understand 
how violence between groups comprising one 
society, though without common government, 
came labelled warfare the literature 
anthropology. Apparently the student primi- 
tive fighting has given less attention the 
structure primitive societies than 
That does not mean that students war have 
not had uneasy feeling about calling the 
fighting which occurs among primitives war. 
Davie observes that the “native Australians are 
far from being warlike race spite their 
frequent affrays. Real war does not exist 
among the 

now clear whether the student primi- 
tive warfare takes the clan the tribe the 
basic social unit small importance 
coming conclusion respecting what the pre- 
vailing forms collective violence among 
primitives are called. Thus, where clan 
exogamy the rule, the student warfare has 
alternative but recognize the tribe the 
basic social unit. exogamous clan is, the 
nature the case, incomplete society. Clans- 
men trace their descent from common an- 
cestor through either males females. never 
both. One consequence this fact that the 
individuals clan can seldom, ever, act to- 
gether independent group. Each 
trapped system interlaced and over- 
lapping kinship ties that theoretically ramify 


Ian Hogbin distinguished exception 
this statement. Where others speak warfare 
talks about crime and punishment. views 
vengeance, ambushment, raids, mass duels, and cere- 
monial combats methods punishment. See his 
Experiments The Effects Eu- 
ropean Culture Native Community the 
Solomon Islands, London: George Routledge and 
Sons, 1939, Chap. III, and “Social Reaction 
Crime: Law and Morals the Shouten Islands, 
New Guinea,” Journal the Royal Anthropologi- 
cal Institute, Vol. 68, pp. 232 -62. 

Maurice Rea Davie, The Evolution War, 
New Haven: Yale ‘University Press, 1926, 52. 
Also see Thomas, Primitive Behavior, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1937, 


out into the several clans that comprise the 
tribe. Since that so, clan cannot treated 
separate, independent community com- 
mon residence capable making war, however 
true may that the clan always seems 
the unit social and economic order and the 
exploring the consanguineal ties the exoga- 
mous clans area the limit where the com- 
ponent groups become community common 
life and residence that becomes possible 
designate those clan clusters capable making 
war. Anything less than this reveals type 
social structure breached internal factions, 
between which organized violence the kind 
often called “war” appears. 

For example, Murdock describes the quarrels 
which erupt into violence between Haida clans 
villages war; although the individuals who 
quarrel and fight are related one another 
descent and marriage. The women, who are the 
peace makers, are the spouses the men 
one village and the sisters and sibmates 
other. Indeed, the account given the 
ment open fighting between the men from 
two villages illustrates perfectly the observa- 
tion that clan groups are incomplete societies, 
incapable acting fighting units. this 
instance the Haida women are caught the 
divided loyalties and “unpatriotic” behavior 
which characterizes membership groups 
this kind. When trouble brews they who 
attempt mediate the quarrels that arise be- 
tween villages going first one and then 
the other, since they enjoy free passage 
virtue their relationship the males both 
clans. only when they fail pacify the 
angry males and fighting ensues that they align 
themselves with their 

But the most singular example this failing 
appears William Lloyd Warner’s study 


George Peter Murdock, Social Structure, New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 73. 

Op. cit., 73. The Haida engage fighting 
for plunder, booty, and slaves against the Tlingits, 
Tsimshian, and Bellabella. Clans both moieties 
several villages unite under chieftain for purposes 
carrying out raids. George Peter Murdock, Our 
Primitive Contemporaries, New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1934, 241-242. 

Warfare,” Oceania, (Jan.-Mar., 
457-494, and Black Civilization, Social 
Study Australian Tribe, New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1937. 
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the reader’s attention will now directed. 

Warfare is, according Warner, the most 
important social activity the Murngin. But 
clear from the description the fighting 
given, well the social system within 
which the fighting takes place, that the referent 
intra-tribal conflict and not war. Beginning 
with the last point first, observed that 
group solidarity even the clan level ren- 
dered unstable the complicated kinship 
system that the fighting which occurs becomes 
almost the activity single individual.?* 
Later the same point made with reference 
the wergild. The ceremonial termination 
feud would require the participation all the 
kin the repayment, which never happens be- 
cause the ramifications kinship 

Warner’s exposition is, however, not unam- 
biguous respecting the degree clan solidarity 
prevalent among the Murngin. another in- 
stance kinship solidarity described com- 
pelling that single killing may turn entire 
region into battle Juxtaposed the 
remark that kinship solidarity has also the op- 
posite effect. tends limit the scope fight- 
ing and actually prevents from taking place. 
Since fighting within the clan forbidden, the 
dispersed loyalties clansmen have the effect 
extinguishing any conflict, excepting the cere- 
monial peace-making fight, that might erupt be- 
tween clans. Ties marriage and descent ally 
different clansmen, thus preventing clans from 
fighting one another units well mitigat- 
ing the chances that aggrieved individual may 
have enlisting kinsmen and friends seek- 
ing redress through retaliation. 

The clan the social unit within which 
violence, short brawling and wife beating, 
does not happen. Also, because the practice 
clan exogamy, fighting does not take place 
between man’s clan and his wife’s mother’s 
clan. The fighting which occurs between clans 
the same moiety; although fights between in- 
dividuals from opposite moieties are said 
possible. These fights tend extinguish them- 
selves because there exists rivalry for 
women, principal reason for inter-clan con- 
Disputes between clans opposite moi- 
eties are, therefore, terminated cere- 
monially. short, then, the prevailing kinship 


Black Civilization, pp. 156, 168, 190. 

156. 

Ibid., pp. 29, 32-33, 
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system among the Murngin structured 
that within the clan there exists some measure 
spontaneous order and justice, 
tween clans there exists tribal code collec- 
tive redress. the practices eventuating 
from the adherence this Murngin tribal code 
that Warner refers when uses the term war- 
fare. 

are not yet finished with the obscurities 
Warner’s exposition Murngin fighting. Ref- 
erence made several times tribal warfare 
among the although the tribe else- 
where described being almost nonexistent, 
without sovereign authority capacity make 
The explanation for these two seeming 
contradictory not easy unravel. 
appears that what meant that the kin- 
ship system the peoples northeastern 
Arnhem Land permits the enlargement 
two-clan feud stage where all the clans 
the whole area may become involved. That is, 
course, possible since intermarriage occurs 
between individuals belonging different tribes. 
this interpretation correct, not per- 
missible call such fighting when occurs 
tribal warfare, but case where individuals 
clans from different tribes are arrayed against 
one another. nowhere stated that all the 
clans two tribes are ever arrayed against one 
another. The kinship system would rule out that 
kind union and alignment. is, therefore, 
reasonable infer from Warner’s exposition 
Murngin “warfare” that ali the fighting which 
occurs between individuals clan members. 
Tribal conflict utterly out the question. 
Indeed, asserted that clan seldom goes 
battle that the clan politi- 
cally impotent when comes taking positive 

Murngin fighting cannot called war. 
form penology. The principle underlying 
Murngin fighting The killing 
clansman outsider demands that the 
wrong done paid back make things even 
once more. Deaths resulting from inter-clan 
rivalries for women lead blood vengeance. 
The same principle applies woman stealing. 
Only the return the woman and regulated 
fight punish the abductor the killing 
wounding enemy clansman can even the 


Ibid., pp. 77, 155, 156. 
Ibid., pp. 77- 

Ibid., 17. 

Ibid., 

Ibid., pp. 162. 
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score. The improper viewing the totem 
exacting vengeance. Another encouragement 
Murngin fighting the belief that the spirit 
the deceased enters the body the killer and 
increases his strength. This belief alone, Warner 
conjectures, would furnish ample cause for 
young males eager become strong and adult 
out and slay individual from another 

The foregoing summary exposition the 
fiighting among aboriginal people should 
make clear that fighting which occurs among 
primitives who live exogamous clans local 
residence groups which tend exogamous 
cannot called war. Attempts differeniate 
between historic and primitive warfare en- 
larging the scope the latter term include 
privately initiated violence sanctioned the 
group against outsiders can only disapproved. 
Such efforts derive from failure observe 
that primitive societies punishment for 
wrong-doing tends take two forms. Within 
the local group there exists some degree 
social discipline order formal nature. Be- 
tween local groups formal control may en- 
tirely lacking. Redress such case in- 
dividual affair, and the aggrieved individual 
his kin make effort punish the of- 
fender violent means nothing done. What 
have here matter crime and punish- 
ment within populations where systems public 
justice are undeveloped. That not war. 


THE USE CHI-SQUARE SMALL 
SAMPLES 


Methodological note the over-estimaticn 
tables where fewer than equal 
and one more the expected 
cell frequencies fewer than ten* 


FEDERIGHI 
Johns Hopkins University 


Empirical studies sociologists rely fre- 
quently upon Chi-Square analysis indicate 
existence and nature association between 
variables. cursory glance through the 1949- 


166. 

This study was undertaken Senior project 
the Mathemaiics Department Antioch College. 
The writer wishes acknowledge the helpful critic- 
Professors Edmund Churchill and Everett 


issues the American Journal Sociology 
and the American Sociological Review discloses 
least half dozen reports utilizing this 
addition one finds such work Hollings- 
head’s “Elmtown” study relying its quantita- 
tive analyses almost exclusively Chi-Square 
and the derivative coefficient contingency. 

analytical tool, Chi-Square has much 
recommend it. readily understood, 
easily calculated, conveniently summarizes 
many categories data simultaneously and 
not high powered outreach the refine- 
ment most the data which ap- 
plied. 

Certain difficulties are encountered, however, 
determining independence (or the existence 
the expected cell frequencies exceeds ten this 
test gives quite acceptable results. But one 
more the expected cell frequencies less 
than ten, the Chi-Square test tends under- 
estimate the small probabilities with the re- 
sult that many hypotheses independence are 
rejected, and relationship assumed, partic- 
ular level which would not have been the 
true probability had been known. example 
this effect applied Harrison Gough’s study 
given below. 

The only sure way obtain these probabili- 
ties when the numbers involved are small 
use the formula for exact treatment 
tables taken from Fisher’s Methods 
for Research Workers, page 102, and sum 
all the probabilities which are likely less 
likely than the one question. This formula 
which relates the four cell frequencies 


*See, the American Sociological Review 
for April, 1949, the report Hulett, Jr., 
“Estimating the Net Effect Commercial Mo- 
tion Picture upon the Trend Local Public 
Opinion,” and Harrison Cough’s study, New 
Dimension Status, Discrepancies Between 
the Scale and ‘Objective’ Status.” the August, 
issue Hollingshead’s article, and 
Kinship Modern Community” and the study 
Fred “Equal Opportunity In- 
tervals: the Method Interven- 
ing Opportunity Analysis,” make use Chi-Square 
son the February, issue article en- 
titled, “Bias, Probability and Trial Jury.” 
recent issue the American Journal Sociology 
(May, 1949) carries study using Chi-Square: 
“Leisure Activities and the Socioeconomic Status 
Children,” Margherita MacDonald, Carson Mc- 
Guire and Robert Havighurst. 


\ 
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and their probability, occurring for 
any particular set marginal frequencies 
a+b,a+c, and b+d, follows: 


(a+b+c+d)! 


Using this formula, the probabilities were cal- 
culated for al! possible combinations when 
was equal less than forty. 
computed from the formula given above 
this would have involved over 100,000 multi- 
plications and divisions. However, rearrang- 
ing the terms like this 


(a+b)! (c+d)! 


becomes much simpler one first calculates 
table with being the com- 

This cuts down the multiplications 20,000. 
making use symmetry and the fact that 
approximate linear relation holds between 
given critical probability and the related grand 
total, operations were cut down fewer than 
5,000. 

The following page shows excerpt from 
the tables calculated for small cell frequencies 
together with directions for their use. Critical 
levels used are the .o1, and .oor levels. 

use these tables, designate the smallest 
the four column row totals the next 
smallest one the cell frequency included 
both and and the total frequency 
Thus, 


A+C=E, C+D=H, 

first three columns the tables give 
specified values and The remain- 
ing three columns give the smallest values 
(or the largest value italics) 
which the hypothesis independence refuted 


the 5%, the 1%, the 0.1% level, for the 

Note that the tables are not designed for use 
when exceeds 


Reference page shows that since 

reject the hypothesis independence 

the level (though not the 0.1% level). 


Reference the table shows entry for 
this combination and indicating the 
hypothesis independence tenable for all 
N’s (and, presumably for larger N). 


Reference the table shows that since 
and since the figure appears 
italics, reject the hypothesis independ- 
ence the level but not the level. 


39. 

Reference the table shows that since 

and the tabular value for 
italics, the hypothesis independence ten- 
able this case. 

Finally, illustrative application may 
made four-celled Chi-Square table 35) 
presented Harrison Gough’s study, men- 
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TABLES FOR TESTING INDEPENDENCE 2X2 TABLES WITH SMALL FREQUENCIES 
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tioned above.? The table given below. 

Following the procedures outlined above, 
E=12, G=14 and A=8. Turning then 
tables for testing independence find that 
other words, the probability association 
due factors other than chance has been 
exaggerated here; or, conversely, the probabil- 
ity independence greater than was indi- 
tated. This the danger interpolating from 
the conventional Chi-Square tables where ad- 
justments for the infrequency cases 
tables have not been made. 
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SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS RE- 
SPONDENTS AND NON-RESPOND- 
ENTS QUESTIONNAIRE 
STUDY THE AGED 


Pan 
Chicago, Illinois 


The problem selective response ques- 
tionnaire studies adjustment persons 
aged and over important because the 
chance bias favor the better adjusted 
group. the investigation reported here, non- 


TABLE PROPORTIONS SCHEDULE AND CHECK-LIST RESPONDENTS SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS* 


Schedule 


Social Characteristics Respondents 


Native-born 89.4 
Education 
None 2.3 
Grade 19.3 
College 24.4 
Professional 20.1 
Former Occupation 
Minister 
Clerical 26.8 
Housewife 19.8 
Health Self-Rating 
Poor 19.0 
Excellent 18.3 
Physical Problems 
Four more 3.8 


response bias was analyzed study per- 
sonal and social adjustment persons institu- 
tionalized homes for the aged the United 
States. 

Two hundred and sixty-three residents 
homes sponsored religious organizations 
filled out the schedule, “Your Activities and 
Attitudes.” These homes had total 2,566 
residents. Nine the homes were sponsored 
the Methodist Church and were con- 
trolled other Protestant groups. 

Schedules were distributed through 
intendents the homes. Some superintendents 
refused distribute them, often stating that 
the residents were “too old.” Others selected 
certain residents respondents and some 
cases asked for volunteers. 

Superintendents the same homes were 
asked prepare one-page confidential “check 
lists” every tenth resident, ranked alpha- 
betically. Check lists provided data sex, age, 
education, occupation, health, and number 
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Number cases which percentages were computed ranges from 157 335. 


physical problems. Check lists for 335 (13 per 
cent) the 2,566 residents were received. 
Data for the randomly selected check-list 
respondents were compared with the biased data 
for the 263 schedule respondents. The schedule 
sample was exepected younger, better 
educated, and better health than the check- 
list sample. Non-respondents were expected 
those residents suffering the greatest im- 
pairment physical and psychological func- 
tion. 
Mean age the 263 respondents was 76.4 


Check-List 

Respondents Critical Ratio 
82.3 
7.2 
42.2 
33.3 3.9 
7.6 
3.6 
15.0 
3.8 
29.0 
10.3 
8.8 


years, with standard deviation 9.3 years. 
The check-list sample was slightly older, with 
mean age 79.5 years and standard devia- 
tion 11.4 years. Critical ratio 3.3. Signif- 
icant differences nativity, education, occupa- 
tion, health, and number physical problems 
are presented ‘in Table 

Check lists were also obtained from homes 
where the superintendents refused 
the schedules. Differences 
these homes and residents homes with 
schedule respondents, measured superin- 
tendent’s check lists, are presented Table 

Respondents filling out schedules 
spondents for whom check lists were returned 
superintendents differ significantly the fol- 
lowing ways: schedule respondents are younger 
and more are native-born; more them had 
college professional training, 
proportions were former ministers clerical 
workers; these respondents rate themselves 
healthier than the total group rated superin- 
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SELECTED ADJUSTMENT CHARACTERISTICS* 
Adjustment Characteristics Homes Critical Ratio 
Nervousness 
Extremely nervous 10.7 4-4 
Very nervous 19.6 4-9 
Somewhat nervous 41.9 2.2 
Not nervous 42.5 27.8 3.0 
Happiness 
Very happy 20.5 34.8 
Average 32.8 20.8 
Adjustment 
Very well adjusted 41.3 31.3 2.5 
Number cases which percentages were computed ranges from 232 279. 
tendents; fewer the respondents have than were check-list residents non- 
many four physical problems. cooperating homes. higher proportion were 
Check-list residents homes with schedule “very well adjusted” but significantly fewer 
respondents were rated significantly less were rated “very happy.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND OPINION 


RESOLUTIONS THE SOCIETY 


the Editor: 


the meeting the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society resolution was in- 
troduced deploring the loyalty recently 
required the University California. was 
finally voted submit the resolution the 
membership mail ballot. 

doubt there any serious difference 
opinion among the members the American 
Sociological Society regarding the loyalty oath. 
The resolution was opposed the floor my- 
self and large number others for two rea- 
sons: (1) The American Sociological Society 
scientific society and not pressure group. 
Pressure group activities the part mem- 
bers should applied through such organiza- 
tions the American Association University 
Professors, the American Civil Liberties Union, 
any other organization that meribers may 
wish form for the purpose influencing cur- 
rent academic, political, economic, religious 
policy. (2) The practice passing resolutions 
the name the American Sociological So- 
ciety the rump session attended 
negligible percentage the total membership, 
plus whatever number book salesmen, clerks, 
and other hotel personnel may happen 
present who may brought for voting 
purposes, utterly indefensible and unneces- 
sary. There are emergencies calling for im- 
mediate action kind that does not permit 
consulting the membership all questions that 
are deemed sufficiently important call for 
expression attitude the name the 
Society. 

This old issue and need not argued 
here. far concerned, have stated 
what believe the considerations involved 
numerous occasions and most recently the 
Bulletin the American Association Uni- 
versity Professors (Autumn, 1950). also re- 
viewed recently another paper (“The Senate 
Ponders Social Science,” Scientific Monthly, 
May, 1947), some the consequences sci- 
entific societies confusing themselves with pres- 
sure groups and, more especially, confusing the 
public this respect. With these considerations 


before them, the privilege the members 
the society decide whether wish 
have that confusion continued and further ag- 
gravated. 

Under these circumstances, would most 
misleading submit the members resolu- 
tion regarding the loyalty oath particular 
university when the issue entirely different 
one, namely, whether the American Sociologicai 
Society matter policy wishes identify 
itself another pressure group. think 
would fine thing have expression 
considered judgment that question the 
members. The question has recurred practically 
every year during the twenty-five more years 
that have attended the annual meetings, and 
the whole membership has never been consulted 
it. The group usually present the 
annual business meeting has taken various ac- 
tions specific cases involving the policy 
they have arisen. was pointed out from the 
floor the Denver meeting that the members 
present the business meeting 1932 passed 
the resolution condemning the management 
the hotel where the Society met because wait- 
ers’ strike was underway. exactly the ques- 
tion policy under which such event can 
occur which the members should asked 
express their considered judgment. 

shall have quarrel with whatever the 
membership decides. have objection be- 
longing pressure groups and have, fact, 
been member both the American Associa- 
tion University Professors and the American 
Civil Liberties Union for 
years. pressure groups masquerad- 
ing scientific societies. 

sure the sponsors the various resolu- 
tions passed Denver will willing sub- 
stitute the above proposal for submission the 
members. 

LUNDBERG 
University Washington 


REPLY LUNDBERG 


Dear Dr. Lundberg: 


Dr. Davie, the Editor the American Socio- 
logical Review, has shown your letter 
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him September 18, 1950, which you make 
certain suggestions with respect the resolu- 
tion which should. submitted the mem- 
bership the Society accordance with the 
action taken the Business Meeting Den- 
ver, September 1950. 

not see how the officers the Society 
can alter the action regarding loyalty oaths 
which was passed regular business meeting 
choice but carry out the mandate that 
meeting. The issues were made clear the time, 
and the vote was legally taken. The Executive 
Office proceeding now with the preparation 
ballot drawn precisely the terms laid 
down the membership meeting. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANGELL, President 
American Sociological Society 


RESOLUTIONS THE SOCIETY 
the Editor: 


disapproving the resolutions concerning the 
Regents the University California 
taking the liberty approaching the officers 
the American Sociological Society with few 
thoughts the matter. 

Although personally deplore the circum- 
stances that led the drafting this letter, and 
although have the deepest sympathy for the 
personal feelings the men involved, well 
for the good-will the drafters the resolu- 
tion, writing say that member the 
American Sociological Society believe that the 
resolution inappropriate. Ours scientific 
society. Our prestige depends our scientific 
achievements. weakened when step away 
from science. 

matter what the arguments are, one way 
the other, and matter how flagrant the case, 
Society should stick science. 

appreciate the fact that the officers are tak- 
ing this matter directly the members. one 
two other societies that belong the Coun- 
cils have taken action without informing the 
members what they were doing. 

Personal views non-scientific matter 


should not confused with the views 
group which have banded themselves together 
scientific society. 

Epwarps DEMING 
Bureau the Budget 


REPLY THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
THE SOCIAL 


the Editor: 


attention has been called letter over 
the name Robert Sorensen your August 
issue, wherein Mr. Sorensen refers certain 
analyses the Encyclopaedia the Social 
Sciences “hog-wash.” Having very carefully 
prepared the material which Mr. Sorensen 
refers, somewhat abashed the vehe- 
ment characterization presentation this 
material The Return Adam Smith well 
the able treatment accorded Mr. Wil- 
liam McLaren the Journal the American 
Bar Association for March 1950. have not had 
the occasion encounter “hog-wash” since 
childhood days farm, but assume that 
the passing years have not added anything 
way attractive qualities this substance. 
Mr. Sorensen has the advantage there 
but wondering whether your columns are 
ordinarily available for such vituperation when 
entirely unfounded any supporting data. 

not believe that there any fair-minded 
American citizen who can read Chapter 
The Return Adam Smith (or Mr. McLaren’s 
article) without agreeing with stated con- 
clusion that the Encyclopaedia the Social 
Sciences, from the point view ideological 
propaganda (calculated furnish intel- 
food for young Alger Hisses), represents 
gigantic fraud the American reading public. 

New York, N.Y. 


CORRECTION 


footnote the article, “Shared Values 
495 the August issue, read “affectively” 
instead “effectively.” 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS PROCEEDINGS 


PROCEEDINGS THE 45TH ANNUAL MEETING THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, HELD 
DENVER, COLORADO, SEPTEMBER 6-9, 1950 


MINUTES THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


The first meeting the Executive Committee 
was held all-day session September 
Members present were Leonard Cottrell, pre- 
siding, Norman Hayner, Alvin Good, Conrad 
Taeuber, Kingsley Davis, James Reinhardt, Tal- 
cott Parsons, Nathan Harrington 
Brearley, Edmund Brunner, Carl Taylor, 
Margaret Hagood; officio: Robert Angell, 
Dorothy Thomas, Maurice Davie, Matilda 
Riley, John Riley, Secretary. 

The following items business were trans- 
acted: 

The interim reports the Secretary and 
the Executive Officer were received, and, upon 
motion, was voted that condensed versions 
read the first membership meeting. 

The report the Nominating Committee, 
including the results the recent election, was 
read and accepted published the current 
issue the Review. 

The matter continued implementation 
and experimentation with the Employment Bul- 
letin was left the hands the Administra- 
tion Committee. 

The report the Reorganization Com- 
mittez, published full the August Re- 
view, was discussed and acted upon item 
item. With the following minor clarifications 
and changes, was voted recommend this 
report the membership for its consideration 
prior mail referendum the report. was 
also voted that condensed version the re- 
port prepared and mimeographed facili- 
tate the discussion the business meeting. The 
clarifications suggested the Executive Com- 
mittee are reported briefly here for the record: 

(2) that made clear that the Rural 
Sociological Society and each recognized re- 
gional society has one representative 
the Council; 

(b) that constitutional provision made for 


executive office the Society and that the 
functions the Executive Officer specified 
detail the by-laws; 

(c) that constitutional provision made for 
committee structure for the Society but that 
the committees themselves specified the 
by-laws; 

(d) that directory members published 
least every three years. 

addition these clarifications the 
report the Reorganization Committee, the 
following items were separated out for separate 
action: 

(a) was voted propose amendment 
Article Section the by-laws having 
with life memberships: This amend- 
ment read the business meeting 
September The proposed amendment 
reads follows: 

“Any Active member the Society may 
become Life member the single 
payment two hundred dollars. Life 
members shall have the rights and privi- 
leges membership.” 


this connection, was also recommended 
that actuarial study made life mem- 
bership fees. 

was also voted, the interests time, 
instruct the Executive Officer prepare 
plans for “Publication X,” described 
the Report, for study the Executive 
Committee and the Budget Committee. 
was also further specified that case such 
new publication were found feasible 
that the average number editorial pages 
the Review should not less than 128. 

(c) was similarly voted, pending the pos- 
sible establishment Publications Com- 
mittee the Society, that the matter 
reprint series prosecuted cooperation 
with the present Editorial Board. 

the matter location the Society’s 

central office, was voted that the Administra- 
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tion Committee give top priority New York 
City case any move from its present space 
proved necessary desirable. 

Wellman Warner presented the report 
the Membership Committee which was accepted 
with gratitude the Executive Committee. 
With this item business the meeting the 
6th was adjourned. 


The second meeting the Executive Com- 
mittee convened September with the fol- 
lowing members present: Leonard Cottrell, pre- 
siding, Alvin Good, Kingsley Davis, Talcott 
Parsons, Margaret Hagood, Conrad Taeuber, 
Nathan Whetten, Norman Hayner; 
Robert Angell, Dorothy Thomas, Maurice 


Davie, Matilda Riley, John Riley, Secretary. 
The following actions were taken: 
was decided that the schedule annual 
meetings for the next three years should be: 


1951—at Cornell University, September 
1952—at Chicago, during the first week Sep- 
tember, and that some joint sessions should 
arranged with the American Psycho- 
logical Association. 
1953—at some location the Pacific Coast 
during the early fall. 
(Note: Since was subsequently learned that the 
APA meetings were held Chicago 1951, 
the Executive Committee, mail ballot, has voted 
that the next Annual Meeting the Society will 
Chicago, September 1951. The order 
the and meetings, between the 
East and the Pacific Coast, has yet decided.) 


structed cooperate fully with the American 
Statistical Association its proposed action 
setting section social statistics. 

was announced that the Committee 
the Edward Bernays Award had received 
permission hold the award over since none 
the entries had met the Committee’s stand- 

Resolutions Committee for the 1950 
meeting, consisting Hayner, Reinhardt and 
Schuler, was appointed and approved. 

was voted refer the matter the 
Society’s affiliation with the World Federation 
for Mental Health the new Administration 
Committee for future action. 

was voted that the Society does not 
recognize the post-war revival the Interna- 
tional Sociological Congress and that con- 
firmation our association with the old or- 
ganization made. 

Lowry Nelson was elected one the 


Society’s representatives the Social Science 
Research Council. 

The suggestion Alfred Lee that 
hoc committee appointed study the prob- 
lems the individual researcher was approved. 

Interim reports the various special com- 
mittees and Society representatives were re- 
ceived and accepted, and presented 
the membership the complete reports become 
available. 

10. was voted continue the $100 dues 
payment the International Sociological 
sociation. 

The meeting was then adjourned until Sep- 
tember 


The last meeting the 1950 Executive Com- 
convened the morning September 
with the following members present, includ- 
ing newly elected members: Leonard Cottrell, 
presiding, Alvin Good, Kingsley Davis, Carl 
Taylor, Talcott Parsons, Edward Hutchinson, 
representing the District Chapter, Conrad 
Taeuber, Robert Faris, Norman Hayner, Har- 
rington Brearley, Robert Angell, Dorothy 
Thomas; officio: Maurice Davie, Matilda 
Riley, John Riley, Secretary. 

The Committee transacted the following 
items business: 

was voted that the new Research Commit- 
tee instructed consider, promptly 
possible, appropriate ways and means com- 
municating the 1950 Census Research the 
membership. 

was voted appoint hoc com- 
mittee work closely with the Foint-Four 
Program and such other and interna- 
tional programs might properly utilize the 
services skills sociologists. 

Following upon considerable discussion, 
was voted that resolution presented the 
membership the Resolutions Committee 
respect the California situation and that 
special committee Professional Freedom and 
Tenure appointed. 

With this item business the first meeting 
the 1951 Executive Committee was then 
called order Robert Angell, the incoming 
President. 

Leonard Cottrell was elected the new 
member the Administration Committee. 

Voting upon slate candidates prepared 
Dorothy Thomas, President-Elect for 1952, 
the following persons were elected serve 
the 1952 Program Committee: Robert Faris, 
Donald Bogue, Edmund Volkart. 


Finally, was voted that the sub-commit- 
tee the redrafting the constitution (Con- 
rad Taeuber, chairman) the 1950 Reorgan- 
Committee instructed continue its 
and report the Executive Committee 
submitting the proposed changes the 
membership for mail balloting. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun Jr., Secretary 


THE SOCIETY 


The first Business Meeting the Society 
was called order 11:00 A.M. Sept. 8th 
Cottrell. 

The the last meeting reported 
the Febrvary Review were accepted pub- 
lished. 

summary report the Executive Officer 
(published full below) was read and ac- 
cepted witk thanks. 

The Secretary’s report, including the actions 
taken date the Executive Commitiee 
(both reported full below), was read and ac- 
cepted. 

Greetings from the International Sociological 
Association, currently meeting Zurich, were 
read and the Secretary was instructed pre- 
pare and dispatch appropriate reply from the 
Society. 

The composition the 1951 Nominations 
Committee was announced follows: Stuart 
Queen, Chairman. 


Belle Boone Beard 
Ernest Burgess 
Cottrell 
Stuart Dodd 
Ernest Greenwood 
Rudolf Heberle 
Hollingshead 


Henry Meyer 
Harry Moore 
Harriet Mowrer 
Edgar Schuler 
William Sewell 
Elbridge Sibley 
James Woodard 


The major recommendations the Reor- 
ganization Committee, revised and approved 
the Executive Committee, were then dis- 
cussed. The full report had previously been dis- 
tributed members the August Review. 
brief condensation was also prepared the 
Sub-Committee Constitutional Drafting, 
facilitate this discussion. action was taken, 
since the proposed changes will submitted 
the full membership mail ballot. 

After general discussion and clarification 
the Report, the meeting was adjourned until 
the following day. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


The second Business Meeting the Society 
was called order 11:00 A.M. Sept. gth 
President Cottrell. 

The actions the Executive Committee (re- 
ported above) were read and approved. 

The personnel for the new Committee 
Participation Sociologists with the United 
Nations and Government Programs was an- 
nounced follows: Robert Angell, Chairman. 

John Riley, Jr. Carl Taylor 

Conrad Taeuber William Whyte 

Glen Taggart John Useem 

Discussion the report the Reorganiza- 
tion Committee was then resumed and the fol- 
lowing points clarified: 

proposed change membership classi- 

fication construed retroactively. 

connection with the proposed commit- 

tee consider appropriate recognition for 
distinguished achievement was urged 
that competitive and invidious distinctions 
avoided insofar possible. 

was then voted that the Reorganization 
Committee report, published, used the 
Redrafting Committee basis for continuing 
its work. 

Kimball Young gave interim report his 
capacity senior representative the Social 
Science Research Council—the full report 
published the Review when available. 

Wellman Warner presented report from the 
Membership Committee (reported below) which 
was accepted with thanks. 

Norman Hayner proposed the following reso- 
lutions which were adopted without 


Resolved the officers and members 
the American Sociological Society 

That the Society thanks the Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Gordon Barker and Eugene Link, 
Co-chairmen, and the members the Local Ar- 
rangements Committee for their work managing 
the many details for the annual meeting; 

That the Society very much appreciates the 
enormous amount effective work which has 
been done the 1950 Reorganization Committee; 

That the Society extends its thanks 
Matilda Riley and John Riley, Jr., for 
their help, beyond the call duty, the task 
modernizing the Society. 

James REINHARDT 

SCHULER 

Norman Hayner, Chairman 
Resolutions Committee 


The Resolutions Committee then introduced 
another resolution foliows: 


There increasing tendency il- 
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lustrated the recent action the Board 
Regents the University California, impose 
oaths contractual clauses faculty 
public educational institutions which are not 
imposed other public servants; and 

Such requirements basis for em- 
ployment fail accomplish the legitimate ends 
desired because those who would use their academic 
positions means for propagating doctrines in- 
imical objective scholarship would not hesitate 
sign; and 

Such requirements tend drive out 
faculty members proven scholarship and integrity 
whose personal convictions about civic rights 
academic freedom not permit them sign; and 


Such action tends create and 
spread hysteria; and 
Wuereas, Such action may encourage un- 


principled pressure groups use such oaths 
contractual clauses intimidate any educators 
whose teachings are thought contrary the 
special interests the pressure groups; and 

There special interest the 
part social scientists the right free inquiry 
the field controversial social, economic, and 
political issues; therefore 

Resolved, That the American Sociological 
Society its session Denver, Colorado, Septem- 
ber 1950, record deploring such dis- 
criminatory requirements. 


This proposed resolution evoked considerable 
discussion largely centering around the pro- 
priety such action the Society and the 
meetings. Several amendments and motions 
were entertained and debated. motion sub- 
mit the resolution the membership mail 
ballot was lost, but another motion vote im- 
mediately upon the resolution and then submit 
the full membership mail was carried. 
The resolution itself was then amended its 
final paragraph read follows: 


“Be Resolved, That the members the 
American attending its session 
Denver, etc. 


Finally, motion that the incoming President 
appoint committee state the issues pro and 
con submitting the resolution the 
bership, was defeated. 

President-elect Angell announced the follow- 
ing committee chairmen for the coming year: 

Statistics: Whelpton 

tion: Conrad Taeuber 

Edward Bernays Award: Clyde Hart 

Membership: Wellman Warner 

Budget: Leonard Cottrell, Jr. 

Classification: Dorothy Thomas 


Professional Freedom: Talcott Parsons 
also announced that the following mem- 
bers, elected, would serve the Program 
Committee for 1951: Robert Merton, Clyde 
Hart, Paul Wallin. 
Prior adjournment the meeting 
P.M. was announced that the registration 
for the meetings had exceeded five hundred. 
Respectfully submitted, 


INTERIM REPORT THE 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


(Covering the period November 30, 1949- 
August 1950) 


This report covers three aspects the af- 
fairs the Society: 
The financial situation—an interim Treas- 
urer’s Report 
The management the Review—an in- 
terim Managing Editor’s Report 
The conduct the new Executive Office 


From fiscal point view, the essential 
problem has been, and still is, build toward 
financially sound operating position for the 
Society. this connection, becomes 
special target date that the time the 
expiration the grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. Since the very task producing in- 
creased income itself requires increases 
expenditure, the ultimate objective should 
considerably enlarged operating budget, with 
safe excess income over expenditures. 

The year 1950 will, according early indica- 
tions, long way this direction. Income 
from dues, compared with last year, two- 
thirds high again, increase which can only 
partially accounted for the one-third rise 
membership fees. Revenue from book pub- 
lishers for advertisements and book displays be- 
gins show important gains. Efforts now barely 
underway increase the library circulation 
the Review give promise. Thus, according 
present estimates, the income for the year will, 
even without the grant, nearly $8,000 higher 
than the 1949 income. 

Over against this, however, are rising costs 
operation. addition the fact paid 
secretariat, there are additional printing and 
office expenditures involved the 
rapidly expanding membership, the membership 
drive itself costs money, and over and beyond 
this your committee has authorized increased 
cost-bearing services members, includirg the 
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forthcoming Directory and the Employment 
Bulletin. Thus, the entire increase this year’s 
income has been allocated the current budget 
expansion the Society’s activities and 
services. 

financial underpinning for this period 
development, the Society’s reserves have been 
further invested, accordance with your man- 
dates. addition previous investment hold- 


ings, valued 1948 $4,867, new Gov- 
ernment Bonds have purchased total 
maturity value Life membership dues 
paid during the current year, now totalling 
$1,300, have been deposited savings ac- 
count. 

Table shows the income and expenditures 
for the first eight months the current fiscal 
year. 


TABLE 


Interim Statement 
Income and Expenditures Covering First Months the Fiscal Year 1950 
August 1950 


1049 1950 
Total for 
fiscal year (estimate) (actual) 
Income 
Dues (excl. life) .......... $12,625 $11,372 $19,000 
Review subscriptions ..... 5,143 4.50 3,049 5,950 3,530 
Sales back issues ...... 366 1.00 257 350 1.00 
Review ...... 50.00 2,584 4,000 60.00 2,654 
499 50.00 100 500 50.00 100 
Interest, dividends ....... 291 223 200 173 
Miscellaneous ............ 108 108 100 
Total before ....... $22,282 $17,984 $30,108 $25,728 
Carnegie grant ........... 6,000 4,000 
Expenditures 
Printing Review ......... $14,252 $16,150° $10,655 
Review—clerical ......... 720 480 2,200 1,367 
Review—expense ......... 122 350 235 
Office stationery, printing, 
postage, tel. tel., supplies 1,581 1,131 4,500° 3,413 
Reorganization 1950 .... 600 
Administration ......... 161 161 100 200 
Nomination ........... 188 188 100 200 312 156 
273 273 100 250 284 114 
meeting: 
Miscellaneous 302 302 100 439 
Balance allocated toward 
printing directory ........ 985 
Total Expenditures ......... $22,385" $15,435 $36,108 $24,206 
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respect management the Review, 
major attention has been paid this year costs 
publication, particularly since they constitute 
far the largest single item the Society’s 
expenditure budget. Considerable time has been 
devoted analysis the factors cost, in- 
spection the operation other journals, 
meetings and correspondence with the George 
Banta Publishing Company, and discussion 
printing costs with competing publishers. This 
analysis has led, first, the conclusion that the 
printing economies already effected the Re- 
view are outstanding compared with similar 
journals, due editorial reductions cost 
made the present editor and series 
efficient measures developed over the years 
through the joint efforts the editors and the 
Banta Company. the same time, also ap- 
peared that transfer the publication the 
Review the Boyd Printing Company Al- 
bany, New York, would reduce the printing cost 
somewhat, and would add considerably the 
flexibility and efficiency over-all handling 
and arrangements both for the editor and for 
the managing editor. Plans have accordingly 
been made, the authorization the Adminis- 


tration Committee, transfer publication 
the Boyd Company with the beginning the 
1951 volume. The Society owes appreciation 
the Banta Company for their cooperation 
starting the Review and aiding its develop- 
ment over the years. 

Although about two-thirds the 
circulation goes members the Society, ap- 
proximately one-half its out-of-pocket print- 
ing and office costs are defrayed income 
brought the Society the Review itself. 
This income accrues from two major sources: 
non-member subscriptions 
Although the number advertising pages 
the Review will probably not quite high 


was the peak year 1949, this 


acted, terms income, the increase 
page rates. Moreover, the advertising sold for 
two annual meeting programs during this year 
will bring substantial income against the cost 
programs—a new source advertising re- 
venue for the Society. the same time, con- 
sistent efforts are being made increase the 
total income from advertising, through enlarg- 
ing the file potential advertisers and through 
systematic promotion good will, as, for ex- 


Footnotes Table 


authorized Executive Committee June 1950 mail ballot. 
did not take effect the very beginning the year. 
*Does not include about $1650 program advertising which should approximately pay costs pro- 


grams for two annual meetings 1950. 
Balance contracted for. 


items bank transfers, other journal orders, funds handled for annual dinner, re- 
imbursable expenses connection with the Edward Bernays Award, $72 paid for Employment listings 


defray postage, etc. 


cost membership list and census research. Part this will transferred publication 


directory. 
These figures may divided roughly into: 


Management Review 
Committees (programs, etc.) .......... 
New member drive 
Servicing members 


Covering two annual meetings. 


1,200 
2,450 2,300 
1,000 1,000 

$6,250 $4,500 


Covering two annual meetings, but excluding costs final Christmas 1949 program—see Footnote 


187.50 
1949 Reorg. Com. bal. ........... 104.86 
$474.01 


Excluding extraordinary expenditures about $3,000. 


See Footnote 


year 
156 
114 


79° 


ample, using such devices regular notifica- 
tion publishers forthcoming reviews 
their books. 

Efforts expand circulation 
members, particularly libraries, have barely been 
started, and too early judge their ef- 
fects. Paid subscriptions non-members 
amount present about 1,200, which the 
same the end the 1949 fiscal year; this 
comparison effect meaningless, however, 
since most library orders are placed the fall 
the year. Investigations date indicate that 
the libraries all kinds now covered the 
Review are far fewer than they should be, 
compared with other similar journals. Incident- 
ally, this relatively small library circulation still 
bars the Review from indexing the Readers’ 
Guide Periodical Literature, which turn 
means readership not wide and 
tions not much demand the importance 
the journal should command. 

With major efforts expand library circula- 
tion allocated the future, the income from 
non-member subscribers has nevertheless gone 
more the first eight months this year 
than can explained the increase the 
subscription rate from $4.50 $5.00. Unless 
sets during the important fall sea- 
son, could certainly inferred that two in- 


creases library rates many successive 


years has not had any marked deleterious effect. 


The present total circulation the 


covering non-member subscribers, the expand- 
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members and new subscribers, and fill pur- 
chase orders for back issues. 

Sales back issues are present consider- 
ably curtailed because the total lack 
tain issues even late 1949. more evenly 
distributed inventories were available, 
come from sales back issues would con- 
siderably larger, and the Society’s service 
members and subscribers needing back issues 
could more adequately performed. The di- 
lemma here the necessity risk over-print- 
ing the rate some $21.00 per hundred 
against future demand which cannot ac- 
curately estimated. Current inventories, 
June 1950, are: 


Number 
copies 
1936 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1044 
1945 
1946 
1948 
1949 
1950 
(partial) 
Total 


Number 
different issues 


Volume Year 


TABLE 
Approximate’ Number Members, August 1950 
compared with the fiscal year 1949 


Losses through failure renew 
1950 
mos.) 


Active 
Associate 
Student 


Net total 
1049 1950 
mos.) 


New members added 


1950 
mos.) 


1949 


1,486 
486 
1,269 


3,241 


1,424 
308 


2,673 


This table does not take into account, for example, the reclassification members from one category 
another. There has, for instance, been net shift over members from student associate active 


classifications, 


Including life members, emeritus, and honorary. 


ing membership, and complimentary and ex- 
change copies, roughly 4,500, compared 
with 4,000 the beginning the year and 
with 2,000 1945. The number copies 
each issue printed runs several hundred over 
this circulation figure, order provide 
inventory from which supply future new 


Changes the lay-out the cover, 
display the table contents more conspicu- 
ously, were decided upon the Editorial Board 
and put into effect. 

The conduct the Executive Office, apart 
from its financial function and the business 
management the Review, may perhaps best 
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reported terms specific activities, four 
which will cited here: 

(a) Development permanent member- 
ship file. Partly anticipation the publica- 
tion Directory Members, and because 
the membership file 1949 was composed 
mailing addresses only, the office has been 
accumulating data each 
ground, his training and publication record, and 
the sociological fields which considers 
himself competent. 

Although not going financially 
possible publish all these data the Di- 
rectory, the beginnings permanent file 
exist and this has already proved its usefulness 
complying with the many varied requests 
for information which inevitably come such 
central office. 

far the Directory concerned, the 
items included about each member will, 
the interests economy, limited to: present 
position and affiliation; address; highest degree 
indicating field, institution and year; fields 
competence reported, and type member- 
ship. While abbreviations will heavily relied 
that the membership will find the Directory far 
more useful than the old address list. 

with the Membership Committee and through 
the use expanding file “potential mem- 
the Office can report substantial gains 
the number new members, Table 
indicates. The 1,013 members added 
the first eight months, compared with last 
year’s additions 585 for the entire year, will 
certainly show further increases with the begin- 
ning the academic year. 

interest this connection has been 
determine the names and addresses 
all professed and practicing sociologists cur- 
rently connected with academic institutions. Al- 
though not complete, request being sent 
the deans all institutions higher learning 
for this information and, terms the So- 
ciety’s potential membership, the tabulation 
thus far shows that only about 40% academic 
sociologists are presently enrolled members 
the Society. 

Further details the efforts the Society 
expand its membership base will reported 
the Membership Committee. 

One the dangers expansion, particularly 


when accompanied increases dues, the 


possible tendency toward increased turnover 
members. is, course, too early estimate 
the effects the present expansion; but 


interesting note that the rate loss mem- 
bership this year will probably not very dif- 
ferent from the 1949 rate. This relatively low 
turnover the face increased dues un- 
doubtedly related the promise the Society’s 
expanding services. 

(c) The Employment Bulletin. This experi- 
mental organ for bringing prospective employers 
and employees togeth has been issued six 
times during the past eight months. Judging 
simply from the quantity the response, some 
such service the part the Society would 
seem filling real need. Thus, date 
some fifty vacancies have been listed the 
Bulletins and something over three times 
that number applicants. And last count 
the Office had forwarded over 1,100 replies 
these listings. 

Since anonymity guaranteed both appli- 
cants and the listor vacancy until direct 
sible for this Office report accurately upon 
the specific results the Bulletin. know 
definitely, however, that better than 20% the 
vacancies have been filled directly via the 
Bulletin, and have reason suppose that, 
were all the facts hand, this would run well 
over 50%. 

Whether such record good enough 
justify further experimentation with the Bulle- 
tin, difficult say. Certainly those 
members for whom the Society has been in- 
directly instrumental finding new positions 
filling vacancies, must indeed seem valuable 
and there have been many letters this effect. 

addition, perhaps worth reporting for 
the record that the Bulletin has stimulated 
considerable amount “fan mail.” Comments 
such the following are not infrequent each 
day’s mail: 

“May congratulate you the splendid way 
which the Office has been operating this service. 
boon the entire Society.” 

like the idea the Employment Bulletin 

delighted that our Society developing 
this service. ought especially valuable 
placing the right people the right places.” 


perhaps more significance, however, than 
this type gratuitous comment (which, in- 
cidentally directly linked some instances 
with holding old members obtaining new 
ones) are the replies which have been received 
from the listors several outstanding va- 
cancies. These indicate that the Bulletin 
interest members established competence 
well the younger members. Thus, 


> 


792 


“We received over thirty replies and were both 
pleased and surprised their calibre. Ten them 
could qualffy for top positions almost any first- 
class institution.” 

“We certainly appreciate your cooperation the 
matter personnel. have been touch with 
several likely prospects and hope settle the matter 

should like express complete satisfac- 
tion with the professional employment service. 
have received several applications which the ad- 
ministration now considering and anticipate 
completing the staff from the applications now 
hand.” 

“This amazing way smoking out candi- 
dates whom you would never suspect wanting 
move from their present positions.” 


(d) Servicing Committees. Much time has 
been spent furthering the work the various 
committees, particularly the Reorganization 
Committee, the Program Committee, the Mem- 
bership Committee, and the Committee Re- 
search. The annual census research, con- 
ducted line with the recommendations the 
Committee Research, now file the 
Executive Office. 

addition such specific projects, the 
Executive Office has directed considerable atten- 
tion toward increasing the efficiency and econ- 
omy its own operation, since office expense 
constitutes large item the Society’s budget. 
Thus, standard forms have been devised wher- 
ever possible take care routine and re- 
curring matters, steps have been taken 
simplify the surprisingly varied types office 
procedures which are necessary, and system 
has been set which allows for periodic budg- 
etary analysis—a matter considerable im- 
portance during such transitional period. 
the same time, the very fact central office 
which definition must pursue aggressive 
policy correspondence, has multiplied many 
times the amount correspondence which 
comes from members, potential members, 
committees, subscribers, advertisers, etc. And 
the amount such correspondence 
handled will and probably should continue 
increase. 

Finally, major undertaking which has only 
been started that consolidating and order- 
ing the Society’s accumulating files. such 
office serve effectively clearing-house 
information for its officers, committees, and 
authorized members, this task must continue 
have high priority. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WHITE RILEY 
Executive Officer 
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INTERIM REPORT THE 
SECRETARY 


(Covering the period December 30, 
August 15, 1950) 

the various activities the Society dur- 
ing this period, the work the Reorganization 
Committee perhaps stands out special 
interest. Since, however, the report this Com- 
mittee under discussion during the 1950 
meetings, only the briefest mention need 
made this report. Under the general chair- 
manship Leonard Cottrell, this Committee, 
following the mandates and work the 1949 
Committee, began its deliberations New 
York during the annual meeting. Five 
main sub-committees were formed with the fol- 
lowing chairmen: 

Functions and Organizational Structure—Tal- 

cott Parsons 

Personnel Recruitment 

Gordon Blackwell 

Training and Professional Standards—Doro- 

thy Thomas 

Financial Structure—Donald Young 

Drafting Constitution—Conrad Taeuber 

These sub-committees held various meetings 
throughout the spring months and prepared re- 
ports which were circulated the entire Com- 
mittee, and May 12-13 the Committee met 
New York begin work its report the 
membership. This report has now been pub- 
lished full the August issue the Review 
for the consideration the Executive Com- 
mittee and the membership. 

During this period, also, apart from the So- 
ciety’s day-to-day business, the affairs the 
Society have been conducted the Adminis- 
tration and Executive Committees, and the fol- 
lowing actions should recorded: 

serve the 1950 Program 
along with the President, Editor, and Secre- 
tary, the following members were elected: 
Robert Faris, Clyde Hart, and Paul 
Wallin. This Committee has been correspond- 
ence since its activation shortly after the close 
the 1949 meetings. 

Pursuant recommendation the sub- 
committee Personal Recruitment and Train- 
ing the Reorganization Committee, experi- 
mentation with employment bulletin was 
authorized. This experience will reported 
the central office and need not elaborated 
here. 

the Editor and Executive Officer, approval was 
voted shift the publication the Review 
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from the George Banta Publishing Company 
the Boyd Printing Company. This change 
will take place beginning with the next volume 
and the considerations leading are reported 
the Executive Officer. 

line with the membership vote 
liate with the International Sociological Associa- 
tion, the Society has contributed $100. Meetings 
the ISA are currently being held Zurich 
under the chairmanship Professor Louis 
Wirth, its pro-tem President. 

accord with mandate from the mem- 
bership with respect annual meetings, both 
Committees recommend continuance late 
August early September date least through 
1951, with Cornell University the site the 
next meeting. 

making this recommendation the following 
considerations were taken into account: 

the desirability opportunities for more 

informal association; 

the possibility combining the meetings 
with family vacation, distinct from 
family separation during the Christmas 
holidays; 

the financial advantages university 
compared with hotel accommodations 
(the former being available only during 
the summer). 

Members during the fall 1950. taking this 
action was felt that such Directory, how- 
ever abbreviated the data about each member 
might have the interest economy 
this time, would far more useful and con- 
venient use the present membership list 
now published part the Review. 

this connection, was also voted co- 
operate with the Rural Sociological Society 
publishing joint directory feasible plans 
could worked out. 

During the course the year the Society 
received memorandum from the District 
Columbia Chapter calling attention the ad- 
vantages Washington headquarters site 
for the Society. Although action was called 
for this memorandum, was felt that in- 
formal steps should taken possible 
elicit the help key members the Dis- 
trict Chapter further the placement sociol- 
ogists strategic government positions. 

And this same connection, inquiries are 
being made the Washington area, well 
other places, office space and personnel 
which might available the Society the 
event that move from its present location 
seems desirable. 


Further details the Society’s activities, 
especially its affiliation with such organizations 
the Social Science Research Council, the 
American Council Learned Sociéties, the 
American Association for the Advancement 
Science, and the International Sociological As- 
sociation will recorded due course the 
Society’s appointed delegates 
tives. 

With respect its regional affiliates, the 
Society has, during the course the year, at- 
tempted cooperate ways. Thus, 
for example, programs announcing the meetings 
the Eastern Society were mailed all na- 
tional members the area who were not 
members the Eastern Sociological Society, 
and similar arrangements are planned con- 
nection with other regional societies. 

view the operation, during the past 
year, the Society’s Executive Office, the Sec- 
retary’s report must depart from its traditional 
format not recording detailed membership 
figures. These data will reported full 
the Membership Committee well being 
automatically covered the financial reports, 
since membership dues constitutes the Society’s 
chief source revenue. 

this connection, however, becomes the 
sad obligation the Secretary record the 
deaths the following members the So- 
ciety: 

Trigant Burrow Norman Himes 

Clarence Dittmer Raymond Kennedy 

Edwin Earp Susan Kingsbury 

John Glenn Chester Young 

Although formal letters condolence the 
part the Society their families are best 
but empty recognition, they have, all in- 
stances which have come our attention, been 
dispatched. 

Finally, addition his efforts help- 
ful the various committees and the Execu- 
tive Office, the task your Secretary has been 
largely that serving kind minor 
diplomatic official for the Society. That these 
affairs bulk large, ranging they from 
the ridiculous the quite serious, may 
passing interest the membership. Thus, 
the one hand, tactful replies have been sent in- 
dicating that the Society not likely 
position sponsor colonization expedition 
the Antarctic, that the Society aware 
the social dangers implicit the behavior 
schizophrenic persons, even that the Society 
cannot supply exhaustive research bibliographies 
and that does not give graduate credits. 
the other hand, very reasonable requests, such 
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participation the White House Conference, 
reviews for year books, estimates the num- 
ber sociologists, continued affiliation with the 
International Federation, and on, have all 
been answered, referred, brought for 
policy decision the appropriate committees. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Joun Jr., Secretary 


REPORT THE MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


This report your membership committee 
divided into two parts: first, record or- 
ganization and operations since the annual meet- 
ing New York last December; second, policy 
considerations calling for directives. 


Recorp 


Organization: The work the Committee 
was organized around three points. (1) The 
planning and direction was centralized 
Headquarters committee consisting the 
Chairman and the Executive Office the So- 
ciety New York. (2) The implementation, 
including extensive correspondence and clerical 
work, was performed the staff the national 
office. (3) National coverage was provided 
(a) field committee consisting regional and 
state members the Membership Committee 
and (b) Committee representatives appointed 
for the larger institutions. More than anything 
else, the effectiveness this work due the 
cooperative and implementation 
plans the Executive Officer and the staff 
the national office. the field twenty-five mem- 
bers the Society served promote the pro- 
gram regionally and more than one hundred 
institutional representatives combed the larger 
local markets. The response these field mem- 
bers and representatives was frequently ex- 
cellent and indicates the extent the Society’s 
resources this and other matters when ade- 
quate directives and materials are provided 
centrally. 

Operations: should noted that the fol- 
lowing tentative report covers only one-half 
normal year’s operations, since aggressive 
promotion continued only about June 
order avoid too great length only salient 
items will mentioned, since the de- 
tailed record contained continuing reports 
the Executive Committee from the Execu- 
tive Officer. 

1,038 new members have been added 
the roster the Society since the December 
meetings, compared 585 during the entire 
preceding year. The total for 1950 wiil in- 


creased considerable additions the program 
aggressively pressed during the remaining 
months the current year. 

the additions, the proportions falling 
into each class membership, August 
are follows: 19% active, 25% associate and 
55% student members. (In 1949, the percent- 
ages respectively were 20, 13, and 67.) the 
present drive the proportion new active mem- 
bers remains about the same although, 
course, larger the aggregate; the associate 
memberships have increased from 13% 25%; 
and the student memberships have dropped 
from 67% 55%. 

Membership loss through failure renew: 
The figures are necessity tentative since the 
figures for the current year cover only Au- 
gust that date, 17% did not renew, 
compared 14% for the entire year 1949. 
Apparently the rate loss 1950 will not 
very different from that 1949, with possi- 
bility that may actually less before the 
end the present year spite the intensive 
membership drive. 

Allowing for failures renew prior 
August the total membership the Society 
2,673 for 1949. 

During the present year, expansion efforts 
concentrated upon academically related person- 
nel Sociology, although the judgment 
the Membership Committee that consider- 
able potential market exists for membership 
professional persons non-academic sociologi- 
cal work and that this good field for later 
intensive cultivation. 

Three main devices have been used de- 
velop roster potential members. (1) 
Twenty-five mailings have been sent out the 
national office from lists subscribers other 
related journals and membership lists af- 
filiated and other societies. (2) Regional mem- 
bers and representatives the Committee 
made contact with potential members their 
own initiative well request from the 
national office. (3) national roster was com- 
teaching research sociology academic 
relationships. The deans 1,726 institutions 
were asked report the names staff mem- 
bers either teaching doing research sociol- 
ogy. Since intensive report this operation 
has already been made the Executive Com- 
mittee, call your attention only several 
important relevant items: 

(a) institutions reported 1,480 persons 
sociology. breakdown the unreported 
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institutions has yet been made, but pro- 
portionate number persons were re- 
ported those institutions, would indicate 
more than 4,900 persons academically related 
the field sociology this country. 

(b) only 18% the colleges and univer- 
sities and only the junior colleges were 
all the names reported already listed mem- 
bers Society, while 47% the col- 
leges and universities and 94% the junior 
colleges none the names reported were listed 
members. 

(c) the total names reported the sam- 
ple 31% the institutions, only 45% were 
listed members the Society August 
This cumulative roster supplemented from 
other sources has provided list potential 
members numbering approximately 6,000 


II. 


The work this Committee made clear 
from the beginning that its operations not 
consist merely the routine recruitment new 
members. other point does the place and 
vitality the Society show more clearly. 
The process recruitment always brings into 
focus the questions whet the Society for 
and what does. practical sort way, 
and policy instrument. the one hand, 
its job tell prospective members what the 
Society’s policy and activities are. the other 
should use the Executive Committee 
formulating indicates 
how potential members appraise the Society 
and its work. clear from the foregoing 
figures, for example, that there something 
significant the fact that more than 55% 
the sociology staffs senior colleges and uni- 
versities are not affiliated with the Society, even 
including some department heads. 


There are two grounds upon which recruit- 


ment work may based. One the prestige 
status member the Society; the other 
the calculable service the Society the 
individual members. the latter, developments 
the last year have been important our 
membership program. The establishment 
national office focus expanding services 
probably the most valuable step have 
taken. response the job place- 
ment services\of the national office may 
much any item further recruit- 
ment. The development. national directory 
sociologists likely both service and 
prestige device strengthening the status ap- 
peal. Development the services the Re- 


view will certainly expand the size potential 
membership. 

Fundamentally, the Committee follows the 
Executive Committee’s determination how 
far the expansion the Society desirable 
and how far will financially supported. 
There clearly reason, however, why the 
Society’s membership roster should not sub- 
stantially increased the period immediately 
ahead. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WELLMAN WARNER, Chairman 


1951 ANNUAL MEETING 
vote the Executive Committee, the 


Annual Meeting will held 


September and This will overlap, 
September with the meeting the same city 
the American Psychological Association. The 
hotel which will serve headquarters for the 
annual meeting has not yet been selected. 


CALL FOR PAPERS 


Those who are interested presenting papers 
the 1951 meeting the American Sociologi- 
cal Society are invited make known their in- 
terest following the procedure outlined be- 
low. The Committee Contributed Papers will 
handle submitted papers one two ways: 
(1) paper appears fall area covered 
one the sections the meeting, will 
forwarded the chairman that section 
for his consideration; (2) otherwise will 
considered for inclusion one the three ses- 
sions this Committee. general, the Com- 
mittee Contributed Papers interested 
research reports which can read fifteen 
minutes. 

The procedure follows. abstract 
the paper should sent the Chairman 
the Committee before April 1951. The ab- 
stract should consist not more than two 
double-spaced typewritten pages. the paper 
the following outline followed: problem; 
source data and nature sample; procedure; 
results and conclusions. author wishes 
submit the completed paper, may 
the understanding that the submitted copy will 
not returned. any case abstract should 
submitted. 

Entries should sent the undersigned at: 
Department Sociology, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 


Chairman 
Committee Contributed Papers 


American Association Mental Deficiency. 
The Secretary would very grateful could 
get touch with those who are interested and 
concerned with problems mental deficiency and 
work for mental defectives. 

the last meeting the American Association 
Mental Deficiency, held 1948, international 
group the field mental deficiency was formed, 
and planning hold Second International 
Congress Mental Deficiency, from May 
26, 1951, New York City. 

One its problems compile list psy- 
chiatrists and others different countries, who are 
specially interested mental deficiency. The names 
and addresses interested persons this country 
should sent Dr. Edward Humphreys, Presi- 
dent, American Association Mental Deficiency, 
State House, Trenton, N.J. 


The Edward Bernays Foundation Radio- 
Television Award, $1,000 Government bond, 
will presented the American Sociological So- 
‘sty the individual group contributing the 
piece research the effects radio and/or 
television American society. Presentation this 
Award will made the annual meeting the 
Society 1951. 

Any individual group wishing compete 
for the Award must submit duplicate report 
their research before June 15, 1951. Any 
research study completed since January 
will eligible for consideration. Both published 
and unpublished studies may submitted, well 
research not fully completed for which pre- 
liminary report findings available. 

All reports submitted this competition should 
sent far advance the closing date, June 
15, 1951, feasible the Chairman the 
Committee Judges, Clyde Hart, National 
Opinion Research Center, 4901 Ellis Street, Chi- 
cago 15, Illinois. Inquiries for further information 
should addressed either Dr. Hart the 
Executive Officer the American Sociological 
Society, New York University, Washington Square, 
New York New York. 


Psychological Book Previews new quarterly 
starting publication January 1951. intended 
help psychologists keep date new books 
Psychology and selected new books Anthropol- 
ogy, Education, Neurology, Psychiatry, Sociology, 
and Statistics. Each issue will have descrip- 
tive summaries books written the authors be- 
fore their books appear. good description and 
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sample the author’s writing should help 
prospective purchasers. For those interested 
the opinion reviewers, each issue will also con- 
tain bibliography over 300 critical book re- 
views. This journal will edited John 
French. The subscription price $4.50 per year. 
Address: Markham Road, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


Social Order. Formerly published for restricted 
circulation among members the Jesuit Fathers, 
this magazine will published national scale 
beginning January, 1951, the Institute 
Social Order St. Louis. Editor the new publi- 
cation will the Rev. Francis Corley, S.J. The 
magazine will staffed members the St. 
Louis University Institute Social Sciences, all 
whom are members the Institute Social Order. 
The sociologists included are Fathers Albert 
Foley, S.J., William Nolan, S.J., and John 
Thomas, S.J. Social Order will published ten 
times annually and will devoted discussion 
problems industrial relations, vocational order, 
the family, justice, rural the 
American scene. 


Social Science Research Council. Announcement 
made concerning fellowships and grants 
offered the Council during the year 1951. The 
categories awards and the applicable regulations 
will essentially the same 1950. January 15, 
1951 will the closing date for receipt applica- 
tions nominations for all categories awards 
made the 1951. This departure from 
the previous practice setting different dates for 
the several categories has been made order that 
preliminary interviewing candidates may car- 
ried out more systematically. Applications filed after 
January will receive such consideration may 
feasible, but assurance prompt action can 
given. Inquiries concerning each type award 
should addressed the Washington Office the 
SSRC, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 
D.C. 


United Chapters Alpha Kappa Delta, 
tional Honorary Sociological Society. The fol- 
lowing officers for 1950-1952 were elected the 
business meeting Denver, September 1950: 

President: Earl Sullenger, University 
Omaha. 

Vice-President: Martin Neumeyer, Uni- 
versity Southern California. 
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Vice-President: Katharine Jocher, Univer- 
sity North Carolina. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Eugene Link, State 
University New York. 

Editor: Martin, Hamline University. 

Executive Committee: Kimball Young, North- 
western University, and Nimkoff, Florida 
State University. 


District Columbia Sociological Society. The 
following persons were elected officers for the aca- 


demic year 1950-51: 


Dr. Harry Alpert, Division Statisti- 
cal Standards, Bureau the Budget. 

Vice-President: Dr. Charles Hutchinson, De- 
partment Sociology, University Maryland. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Harry Walker, De- 
partment Sociology, Howard University. 

Plans for the coming academic year include 
joint dinner meeting with the District Columbia 
Statistical Society honer Dr. Philip Hauser 
the University Chicago. 


Boston University. The Department Sociol- 
ogy and Anthropology Boston University an- 
nounces that Dr. John Koty Athens, Greece, has 
been appointed Visiting Professor Sociology for 
the academic year 1950-51. Dr. Koty comes Bos- 
ton University under the provisions the Fulbright 


Constantinople and studied the University 


Berlin from 1927 1932, when received the 
Ph.D. degree cum laude. Berlin his studies were 
chiefly under Vierkandt, Maier, Sombart, Thurn- 
wald, and Krause. 

Dr. Koty offering graduate courses Basic 
Social Problems Modern Greece, Seminar the 
Cultural Crisis Modern Times, and Research 
Cultural Dynamics. 


Brown University. Kurt Mayer has joined 
the Department assistant professor under new 
appointment. Mr. Mayer will give new courses 
social stratification, sociological theory, and research 


methods; and seminar industrial sociology. 


Miss Anne Sangree and Mr. Thomas Smith have 
been appointed graduate assistants. 


Carleton College. Professor John Phelan retired 
June 1950. had been professor sociology 
since 1928 and chairman the department until 
1947. continued professor sociology and 
chairman the social science division until his re- 
For the year 1950-51 Professor Phelan 
will serve professor sociology Hanover Col- 
lege, Hanover, Indiana. 

Professor Strong succeeded chair- 
man the department sociology and anthropol- 
ogy. During the summer 1950 served visit- 
ing professor sociology the University 
Nevada. 

Mr. Dave Okada, former Marshall Field Fel- 
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low the department sociology the Univer- 
sity Chicago, has been instructor the de- 
partment for the past two years. 

Dr. Eugene Schneider has resigned his posi- 
tion the department sociology the Univer- 
sity Wisconsin become assistant professor 
sociology Carleton College. Besides courses 
sociology also teaching several courses 
anthropology. 

Mr. Robert Hicks, doing graduate work Co- 
lumbia University, assisting the department 
teaching several freshman sections. 


Fisk University. Dr. Preston Valien, chairman 
the Department Social Sciences, has been ap- 
pointed consultant the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority’s Division Regional Studies. will give 
consultant services connection with studies 
projects initiated TVA’s Division Regionai 
Studies which require sociological techniques and 
methods, 

The Department under the direction Dr. 
Valien completed this summer study the chil- 
dren Tennessee for the Children’s Commission 
the State Tennessee. The study included 
survey the Child Welfare laws and all the 
facilities for the children the state. 

Dr. Inez Adarrs, lecturer served 
the faculty Wayne University during the 

New associate professors the Department are 
Dr. Richard Allaway, and Dr. Lou 
Tandy. New assistant professors the Department 
include the following, each whom working 
towards the doctorate the University mentioned: 
Adam Arnold, University Wisconsin; Ralph 
Ireland, University Chicago; and Raytha 
Yokley, Indiana University. 

Miss Carrell Peterson, graduate Fisk and 
Cornell University, has been appointed Research 
Associate. 

The Department has Research Fellows Floria 
Gibbs, graduate Columbia University, and 
Harvey Anderson, graduate the University 
Washington. 

Dorthine Minney and Alyce Taliaferro have 
assistantships the Race Relations Department 
the American Missionary Association Fisk Uni- 
versity. 


Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Richard 
Williams the Operations Research Office, Johns 
Hopkins University, participating the Work- 
ing Group Human Behavior Under Conditions 
Military Service, under the Research 
and Development the Personnel Policy 
Board, Department The Operations Re- 
search Office has render sub- 
stantial assistance the Army its contribution 
this study. Several the ORO consultants will 
contribute technical papers. The task the Group 
survey existing knowledge sociclogy, psy- 
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chology and psychiatry which can contribute the 
most effective utilization men military service. 
The Group will also analyze current service policies 
and practices the light this knowledge, and 
recommend policy changes and additional research 
needed. 


Kansas Wesleyan University. Dr. Haitung King 
joined the staff September associate profes- 
sor. will work the fields general sociology 
and rural life. 


Linfield College. William Smith has retired 
from the department sociology and his place has 
been taken Dr. Edwin Taylor, formerly 
Ohio University. 

Assistant Professor Theodore Johannis, Jr., 
has taken leave absence graduate work 
the University North Carolina. His place has 
been taken George Fetter who completed his 
work for the doctorate Cornell University during 
the summer session. 


Ohio State University. Raymond Sletto has 
been appeinted Chairman the Department. 
succeeds Professor Perry Denune who has been 
member the teaching staff since 1921 and 
Chairman since 1940. Denune plans retire 
from his teaching duties also the end the cur- 
rent academic year. 

Dr. Merton Oyler has been appointed 
professorship the Department and the director- 
ship the Marriage Counseling Clinic affiliated 
with it. came here from research project 
the University Virginia undertaken coopera- 
tion with the Virginia Department Highways 
and the Bureau Public Roads. 


State Teachers College, Frostburg, Maryland. 
Dr. Morton deCorcey Nachlas has joined the staff 
Professor Sociology and History. has also 
been appointed Dean Men. Before coming 
State Teachers College, had been Associate Pro- 
fessor Sociology Lynchburg College and As- 
sistant the Sociology Ohio 
State University. 


Temple University. Claude Bowman was 
prevented from attending the World Congress 
Sociologists Zurich, Switzerland, because ill- 
ness. submitted paper entitled “Conventional 
Thoughtways, Counter-Tendencies and the Impair- 
ment Science.” This Congress, held September 
4-9, was sponsored the newly organized Interna- 
tional Sociological Association and UNESCO. 

Negley Teeters contributed report the 
Reformatory the Twelfth Congress the Inter- 
national Penal and Penitentiary Commission which 
met The Hague, August 14-21. spent the 
summer California and Texas visiting several 
prisons. also spoke before the California Correc- 
Officers’ Association Pasadena. 

Jacob Gruber, instructor anthropology 
the department, present engaged an- 


thropometric study collection skeletal re- 
mains from seventeenth century Huron Indian 
ossuary. This collection was acquired the Uni- 
versity loan from the Royal Ontario Museum 
Archaeology Toronto and the University To- 
ronto under whose auspices the excavation was made. 

Donald Kent has accepted position with the 
University Connecticut Storrs. Jerry Falk 
been appointed instructor the department. 
has taught the University South Dakota and 
was recently studying the University Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Rachel Davis DuBois, Director the 
Workshop for Cultural Democracy New York 
City, has accepted lectureship the department. 
She will assume charge the courses the fields 
race and class. 


University Arkansas. Miss Marian 


the University California has been appointed 
assistant professor the department sociology 
succeeding William Wallace who has accepted 
position state archaeologist and lecturer an- 
thropology, University California. Professor 
Pearsall’s main interests are cultural anthropol- 


ogy. William Key Washington University has 


been appointed instructor and will assist the 
program general education social science. 


Franz Adler has been promoted the rank 


sociate professor. Professor Adler served program 
chairman for the division social sciences the 


spring meeting the Arkansas Academy Science. 


Stephen Stephan was elected vice-president and pro- 
gram chairman the spring meeting the South- 
western Sociological Society Houston. 

James Tarver the University Wisconsin has 
been appointed assistant professor the department 
rural economics and sociology. Laurence 
Charlton the department rural economics and 
sociology served the Southwest Land Tenure 
Committee which met Petit Jean State Park, 
Arkansas, July. 


University Kansas. new Department 
Human Relations has been established under the 
Chairmanship Hilden Gibson, Professor Politi- 
cal Science ‘and Sociology. Its chief activity 
center program general education, but 
research program combining the approaches 
sociology, social psychology, political science and 
economics will also under its direction. Several 


graduate seminars are offered, and doctoral candi- 
dates majoring the various social sciences 
elect minor Human Relations. Three 


bers the Department Sociology, besides Dr. 


Gibson, will hold joint appointments 
Relations. They are Professor Carroll 


Chairman the Department Sociology, Associate 
Professor Marston McCluggage, and Assistant 
Professor Melville Dalton, who has been recently 
added the staff. Dr. Dalton completed his grad- 
uate work the University Chicago, concentrat- 


ing industrial sociology and social 
The Graduate School has made available two 
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nual fellowships Human Relations with maxi- 
mum stipend $1,800. 

Dr. Lawrence Bee has been appointed Pro- 
fessor Sociology and Home Economics, replacing 
Dr. Robert Foster who resigned work with the 
Menninger Foundation. Dr. Bee will offer courses 
Marriage and Family Relationships and the Sociol- 
ogy the Family, well direct research this 
area. 

undergraduate major anthropology has 
been established effective September, and the 
title the Department will henceforth “De- 
partment Sociology and Anthropology.” New 
courses, Methods Anthropology and Primitive 
Peoples the Eastern Hemisphere, have been added 
the curriculum and will taught Dr. Carlyle 
Smith, Assistant Professor Anthropology. Mr. 
Rupert Murrill, who has completed residence 
work for the doctorate Columbia University, has 
been added the staff Instructor Anthropol- 
ogy, and will teach the introductory course and the 
course Prehistoric Man. Dr. Smith conducted 
field research the Fort Randall area, South 
Dakota, during the summer. 

Nino Bello, who has been completing his 
doctoral requirements New York University, has 
joined the Department Instructor Sociology.. 
Three instructors have left continue studies for 
the advanced degree: George Floro going the 
University Chicago, and Orry Walz and Robert 
Witt the University Wisconsin. 

During the summer, Associate Professor 
Jackson Baur, was the staff Community 
Studies, Kansas City, Missouri. designed 
and prepared probability sample the city which 
will used research for non-profit welfare, 
health and educational agencies. 


University Michigan. Professor Robert 
Angell has returned the active chairmanship 
the Department Sociology after year service 
Director the UNESCO Tensions Project and 
Acting the Social Science Division 
UNESCO. 

Professor Peter Ostafin has returned 
teaching after sabbatical leave during which 
studied the educational system several English 
universities. 

Dr. Lillian Cohen and Dr. Gerhard Lenski have 
been added the staff the department in- 
structors. Ian Ross, the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics, teaching courses statistics 
the Department. 


University Missouri. Warren Peterson, 
who served instructor the department last 
year, has accepted position the staff Com- 
munity Surveys, Inc., research organization 
Kansas City, Mo. the present time direct- 
ing survey the aged the community. Olso 
the staff Maynard Pappenfort, who was 
graduate student sociology the University last 
year. 


Robert Habenstein, formerly the University 
Chicago, has been appointed instructor the 
department. will teach courses social theory 
and the family. 

Marvin Riley, for the past three years 
has been instructor the department, has ac- 
cepted position the staff South Dakota 
State College. 

Noel Gist was visiting professor North- 
western University during the six weeks’ summer 
session. taught courses public opinion and 
social psychology. 

June Collins has been appointed. assistant pro- 
fessor anthropology. She will begin her teaching 
duties the second semester, handling courses social 
anthropology. For the past year Dr. Collins has 
been participating the integrated program being 
worked out the departments sociology, an- 
thropology, and psychology Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Carl Chapman, instructor anthropology and 
director archaeological research, has taken 
leave absence attend the University Mich- 
igan, where will complete the work toward the 
doctorate. During the summer was charge 
field work Missouri archaeology. His classes will 
taught Robert Spier, instructor anthropol- 
ogy. 

Toimi Kyllonen has been promoted the rank 
assistant professor. Last summer 
recipient research professorship awarded the 
University. His summer months were spent working 
research project central Missouri in- 
dustrial plant. 

Lawrence Hepple has been promoted from as- 
sistant professor associate professor rural 
sociology. 

Herbert Lionberger, assistant professor 
rural sociology, was granted the Ph.D. degree 
June. now engaged intensive study 
barriers the diffusion farm and home infor- 
mation. Milton Coughenour assisting with the 
project, giving special attention social stratifica- 
tion. 

Ivan Nye, formerly Ohio State University, 
has joined the staff assistant professor rural 
sociology. will devote full time research con- 
cerning the contribution formal training the 
success county extension agents. 

Lively has returned after six months’ 
leave. was visiting professor during the spring 
quarter the University Minnesota and dur- 
ing the summer term the University Wis- 
consin. 


The University New Hampshire. Mel- 
ville Nielson has joined the staff Assistant Pro- 
fessor Sociology. was formerly Teaching 
Associate Ohio State University where 
candidate for the Ph.D. degree. 

Dr. Herbert Moss has been promoted 
Assotiate Professor Sociology. addition 
his duties Secretary the University, will 
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sociological thought. 

very successful Institute Marriage and the 
Family was held during the summer under the 
direction Dr. Charles Coulter. 

Dr. -Raymond Bassett, Chairman the 
Department, has been re-elected Chairman the 
Social Science Division, College Liberal Arts. 


University North Carolina. special gradu- 
ate study program research methodology and 
statistics for sociologists being inaugurated this 
fall the Department and Anthro- 
pology cooperation with the Institute Sta- 
tistics and the Institute for Research Social 
Science, through the jointly sponsored Social Science 
Statistical Laboratory. 

The joint staff includes fourteen professors and 
two associate professors the Department 
Sociology and Anthropology; three professors and 
two associate and assistant professors the De- 
partment Mathematical Statistics; five professors 
and five associate and assistant professors the 
Department Experimental Statistics. 

Professors the Department Sociology and 
Anthropology include (with university higher 
degree): Gordon Blackwell (Harvard), Lee 
Brooks (North Leo Crespi (Prince- 
ton), Nicholas Demerath (Harvard), John 
Gillin (Harvard), Reuben Hill (Wisconsin), 
Hobbs, Jr. (Wisconsin), Katharine Jocher (North 
Guy Johnson (North 
Harold Meyer (Georgia), William Noland 
(Cornell), Howard Odum (Clark and Colum- 
bia), Wiley Sanders (Chicago), Rupert 
Vance (North Carolina), together with the As- 
sociate Professors Harriet Herring (Radcliffe), 
Research Associate George Simpson (North Caro- 
lina), and Daniel Price (North Carolina). From 
the Department Mathematical Statistics there 
are Professors Harold Hotelling (Princeton), Raj 
Chandra Bose (Calcutta), and Samarendra Nath 
Roy (Calcutta), together with Associate Professors 
Herbert Ellis Robbins (Harvard) and George 
Nicholson, Jr. (North Carolina). From the Depart- 
ment Experimental Statistics there are Professors 
Gertrude Cox State), Richard Loree 
Anderson (Iowa State), Ralph Ernest Comstock 
(Minnesota), Henry Lawrence Lucas (Cornell), 
and Jackson Ashcraft Rigney State), together 
Associate Professors Paul Peach (Columbia) 
and Harold Frank Robinson (Nebraska). 

Harold Hotelling head the Department 
Mathematical Statistics; Rigney head 
the Department Experimental Statistics; 
Howard Odum head the Department 
Sociology and Anthropology with Lee Brooks 
administrative chairman; Gordon Blackwell di- 
rector the Institute for Research Social Science; 
Gertrude Cox director the Institute Sta- 
tistics: Daniel Price director and Nichol- 
son, Jr., associate director the Social Science 


Statistical Laboratory. 
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Northwestern University. Melville Herskovits, 
professor anthropology and chairman the 
department, was decorated the Netherlands 
Government recognition the research carried 
among the Negroes Surinam (Dutch Guiana). 
1928 and accompanied his wife, led 
field trips into the interior Surinam study 
the lives Negro people living isolation. The 
data collected these trips were published two 
books, Rebel Destiny and Surinam Folk-Lore. 

Dr. William Bascom, associate professor 
anthropology, has been granted year’s leave 
absence and now continuing his studies the 
Yoruba people Nigeria, West Africa, whom 
last visited 1937-38. With him his wife who 
will assist the research. Expenses for the study 
will provided grant from the State Depart- 
ment under the Fulbright Act. 


Roosevelt College. cooperation with the 
Philsophy Science Association two-day con- 
ference “What Scientific Method?” was held 
Roosevelt College Chicago October and 
21, 1950. Principal speakers Professors 
Sebastian Littauer, Columbia University; Nicholas 
Rashevsky, University Chicago; Howard Becker, 
University Wisconsin; and Thomas Cowan, 
Wayne University. 


University Texas. Dr. Carl 
has just had published chapters 
Traits and Trends,” constituting Part Funda- 
mentals Sociology: Situational Analysis, 
Seba Eldridge and Associates. 

Dr. Harry Moore taught Workshop 
Child Growth and Development the campus 
during the first term the summer session and 
then taught two courses the University North 
Carolina during the second half the summer. 

Dr. Walter Firey was member the faculty 
the Department Sociology Columbia Uni- 
versity for the summer, teaching courses In- 
dustrial Sociology and Urban Sociology. 

The degree Doctor Philosophy was con- 
ferred three’ candidates the last commence- 
ment: Ivan Belknap, Hiram Friedsam, and 
Ali Husayn Wardi. Dr. Belknap has been pro- 
moted assistant professor The University 
Texas; Dr. Friedsam assistant professor North 
Texas State College; and Dr. Wardi becomes pro- 
fessor sociology the national University 
Iraq Baghdad. 

Frank Moore, who has been teaching fel- 
low the department for three years, has been 
appointed assistant professor sociology, Texas 
Technological College. John Gordon returned 


Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee, 


after spending year writing his doctoral disserta- 
tion The University Texas; and Forest 
Crain, who replaced Mr. Gordon Memphis State 
College last year, has returned finish his work 
the doctorate. Teaching fellows for 1950-51 are 
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Leonard Cain, Jr., Fred Crawford, and 
James Martindale. 

New courses offered for the first time 
this year include Sociology Communication 
Dr. Harry Moore; Urbanization World Com- 
munities Dr. Gideon Sjoberg; Sociology 
Later Maturity and Old Age Dr. Ivan Belknap; 
and Sociology Knowledge Mr. Stanley Taylor. 

new graduate School Social Work has been 
established The University Texas with Miss 
Lora Lee Pederson Director. Miss Pederson was 
formerly director the Nashville School Social 
Work. 


University Redlands. Abbott Herman, 
Professor Sociology, sufficiently recovered “by 
attend the American Sociological Society meeting 
Denver and resume all his classes campus 
the fall. 

William Klausner, Assistant Professor 
Seciology, who also attended the annual meeting 
Denver, presently engaged doing research 
“Marital Adjustment Divorced Persons 
Second Marriages.” 


Wayne University. The following have termi- 
nated their connection with the Department 
Seciology and Anthropology: 

William Goode has resigned accept the 
position research associate with the Professions 


Brown, substitute instructor, continues work 
his Ph.D. the University Minnesota and will 
affiliated with the Department Sociology, 
Indiana University. George Vuckan, instructor 
junior college courses, will return the University 
North Carolina complete his doctorate. 
Bernice Kaplan, completed her contract with the 
Department instructor anthropology and will 
continue work towards the doctorate. Mrs. Florence 
Stroll, special instructor Child Welfare, returned 
emergency, and continuing with the 
Children’s Center Michigan. Rev. Thomas Pryor, 
Minister Royal Oak and special instructor 
general sociology, has ben transferred Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, Mrs. Betty Setz, former Wayne student 
and sociology major, also special instructor 
junior college courses, has accepted full-time 
teaching position Denby High School. Mrs. Setz 
was also mathematics major and will teach this 
subject. 

The following the visiting 
summer session staff: 

Inez Adams, visiting lecturer sociology and 
anthropology Fisk University, taught courses 
the family and cultural anthropology. Vernon Fox, 
assistant deputy warden the State Prison 
Southern Michigan, taught courses criminology 
and social psychology. Charles Lebeaux, taught 
junior college courses sociology. as- 
sistant professor the Department Sociology 
the University Arizona. Simon Marcson, lec- 
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turer sociology Queens College, taught urban 
sociology and race relations. Irving Rosow, former 
student and major the Department, taught in- 
troductory sociology. currently doing work 
his doctoral dissertation and expects receive 
the Ph.D. degree from Harvard University. Luke 
Smith, assistant professor sociology St. Law- 
rence University, taught methods social research 
and sociological theory. Dr. Smith also continued his 
research project involving the Canton (N.Y.) com- 
munity during his summer tenure Wayne. 

Additional new personnel the Department 
beginning with the September-January semester 
includes the following: 

Norman has returned from re- 
search leave Bogota, Colombia under the auspices 
pannari, who has recently received the Ph.D. 
anthropology from the University California, 
(Berkeley) has been appointed instructor 
social anthropology and introductory sociology. 
Manzer Griswold who holds the M.A. from the 
University Washington, and will receive the 
Ph.D. degree from there, has assigned 
instructor introductory sociology and social prob- 
lems courses. Albert Mayer, Jr., who has been 
the assistant director the Chicago Community 
Inventory the University Chicago for two 
years under the directorship Philip Hauser, 
and who holds the M.A. and Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity Chicago, will concentrate demography, 
methods research and theory. Florian 
Znaniecki, has been appointed visiting professor 
for the academic year 1950-51. Dr. Znaniecki will 
teach nationality problems the S., European 
and American sociological theory, and will conduct 
seminar sociological theory. 


OBITUARIES 


EDWIN HARDIN SUTHERLAND, 
1883-1950 

The campus Indiana University and the 
sociological fraternity the nation were 
the report the sudden passing 
Dr. Edwin Sutherland October 11, 1950. 
After the usual morning’s deskwork home, 
left for the office—a five-minute walk—for 
other academic duties. Two blocks from his 
home collapsed. Picked ambulance, 
was rushed the hospital, but death ensued 
within minutes. The cause was first diagnosed 
heart attack, and was reported the 
press, but more careful diagnosis gave evidence 
cerebral hemorrhage, quite probably ag- 
gravated the concussion the fall. 

Mr. Sutherland was born Gibbon, Ne- 
braska, August 13, 1883. After obtaining his 
A.B. degree from Grand Island College 1904, 
immediately embarked his academic 
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career teacher Sioux Falls (S.D.) Col- 
lege. The ultimate drift was not evident, how- 
ever, the shorthand and Greek included his 
teaching load. After two additional years his 
Alma Mater, ventured the University 
Chicago, where obtained his doctorate 
1913 under the guidance Charles Richmond 
Henderson, Albion Small and Thomas. His 
subsequent posts were: William Jewell College 
and the Universities 
(1919-26), Minnesota (1926-29), Chicago 
(1930-35), and Indiana since 1935, where 
was Chairman the Department Sociology 
until 1949. the meantime served many 
committees and boards various capacities 
within the field his interest. One may note 
especially his work with the Bureau Social 
Hygiene (1929-30) which took him England 
study the reclamation delinquent boys. 
Among the many honors which were accorded 
him was the Presidency the American Socio- 
logical Society 1939. 

Dr. Sutherland’s published works were, 
course, the medium his widest influence. His 
textbook criminology, which has been enjoy- 
ing near monopoly since its first edition 


1924, has brought practically every under- 


major the selected findings the 
discipline. Even the world penal adminis- 
tration made his name almost synonymous 
with academic criminology. 
(Brazil) translation was issued 1949, and 
Japanese edition forthcoming. 

This text spans the development modern 
criminology. Previous its appearance, rum- 
blings revolt against the anthropometric and 
the “pathological” conception delinquency 
had already been heard. Constructively, 
Thomas, Dr. William Healy the Judge Baker 
Foundation studies, and others were already 
analysing the delinquent “as person” and 
variant type behavior which any normal 
person might succumb. Sutherland consolidated 
and promulgated the doctrines this school 
his read publication well the 
half-hundred articles from his pen. 

But his text more than mere compila- 
tion currently available materials the 
causation and treatment the criminal. Those 
who have followed the evolution Sutherland’s 
thought the successive editions well know 
that each revision incorporated the expanding 
frontier his thinking. With the second edi- 
tion, retitled Principles Criminology, be- 
came less contented with sociology merely 
point view. Abhorring theoretical vacuum, 
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never considered the raw data complete until 
they were linked with hypothesis in- 
tegrated system thought. The fifth edi- 
tion, tragically interrupted, was due 1951- 
and was include his mature theories 
the crime. 

This persistent strain was 
reflected his research. Crime 
(1949) was intended, much ex- 
posure the upper socio-economic classes, 
extension the conventional concept 
“crime” the unlawful behavior 
which, through the biases social judgment, 
had heretofore been exempted from coverage 
that opprobrious term. According Suther- 
land, this had resulted distorted view 
the etiology criminal behavior. What served 
such authors Lincoln Steffens occasion 
for protest-reform literature became for Suther- 
land the invitation for clinical refinements the 
terminology social science. The Professional 
Thief (1937) case study career thief, 
introduced the author Dr. Ben Reitman, 
confidant the underworld and occasional 
helpmate the Chicago research sociologists. 
Through analysis the sub-culture the 
thieving profession, Dr. Sutherland evinced the 
same preoccupation conceptual integration 
and the search for invariability social rela- 
tions. 

teacher that Professor Sutherland 
was least known his national associates; but 
his students this aspect his career, 
course, loomed potently large. this function 
was immeasurably aided his personality 
and temperament. The graduate students who 
were attracted Indiana were imbued with 
the sincerity and objectivity with which 
cultivated his research. Sutherland was amaz- 
ingly open-minded, and his seminars constituted 
collaborative inquiry rather than transmis- 
sion information. would spend hours with 
student office home, discussing the prob- 
lems which was revolving his own mind. 
With his softspoken demeanor, his readiness 
listen critical rebuttal, impressed the stu- 
dent man paternal wisdom. never 
taught terms sarcasm, ridicule abuse. 
fact, never “taught” all, but presided 
over Socratic inquiry into human relations. 

The same genial manner affected also his 
criminal friends. 1941 the “Stateville Corre- 
spondence School” conferred upon him 
pundit Latin phraseology the “gradum Ovi 
Boni” the form diploma bearing the 
golden seal and imprint the ball and chain, 
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and signed Nathan Leopold, Jr. and 
dozen less distinguished malefactors that 
nois institution. convinced that Sutherland 
was proud that citation was the 
presidency the American Sociological Society. 

Since was not temperament 
squander his energies aggressive political 
activities, and since was primarily man 
introspection and contemplation, did not pro- 
voke great personal controversy. One the 
more familiar figures the Society recent 
conversation summed general attitude 
declaring that “Sutherland about the only per- 
son stature the Society who never aroused 
unfavorable comment.” His students will re- 
member him with blend affection and re- 
spect, and will revere his memory not much 
for the theories which they jointly formulated 
but for the integrity with which their inquiries 
were conducted. 

Indiana University 


OTHMAR SPANN, 1878-1950 


Professor Othmar Spann, who died July 
1950, was highly controversial figure—not 
person but scholar. even debatable 
whether this challenging personality should 
classified primarily economist, sociologist, 
philosopher. 

Spann’s intellectual ancestry was the idealis- 
tic school German philosophy Hegel, 
Fichte and Schelling. Influenced Hegel, his 
thought developed, contrast that Marx, 
toward dialectic immaterialism 
the other hand, the teachings Adam Muel- 
ler and the romantic school economics, with 
its conception the state entity different 
from and superior the aggregate the in- 
dividual citizens, exerted profound influence 
Spann. believed the primacy in- 
tegrated society, which meant the cor- 
porate state, organized cooperating profes- 
sional groups, similar not quite identical 
the medieval guilds craft corporations. The 
society, and thus reality order. 

Spann assumed that integrated society, 
concept which derived from the prototype 
organized universe, organized concord- 
ance with Christian ethics. believed social 
religion, science, arts, and 
primary cause, and system 
ences” (in the sense congruences). These 
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ideas integrated into philosophical system 
termed Universalism, which had some the 
character religion with definitely mystical 
elements. 

Spann’s advocacy the state’s superiority 
over its members led him critical in- 
dividualism, liberalism, and competition. This 
embroiled him with supporters 
these positions, including Marxists, Darwinists, 
the Austrian school economics, and others. 

was often mistaken and criticized 
eclectic thinker, and his erudition did show, in- 
deed, extensive reading. Many social action 
groups tried, result, enroll him their 
causes, and use his name and teachings for. 
their purposes. But Spann was 
thinker not politician, less propagand- 
ist, and never allowed himself used any- 
one’s tool. refused overtures the Nazis, 
and result was jailed them. 

Noteworthy among his voluminous writings 
were Sociology, Politics, The History Eco- 
nomics, Theory Categories, The True State, 
and his last work Religious Philosophy (1947). 
spite his non-empirical sociology Spann’s 
ideas sometimes ran parallel the empirical 
sociology August Comte; and when Spann 
once stated: “Only the observed, experi- 
ence truth—anything thought out fragile,” 
was not only perfect contradicticn 
Schopenhauer but came close the pragmatism 
William James and John Dewey. 

Spann was called the University Vienna 
1919, where his methods teaching were 
novel, not say revolutionary. did not 
lecture, but instead preached with the zeal 
missionary and the convictiou apostle. 
But because his vocabulary was full terms 
and concepts his own invention, was often 
difficult understand, and was some years 
before assembled group disciples. 

Perhaps description fits his provocative 
personality better than quotation from Con- 
rad Ferdinand Meyer’s “Huttens Letzte 


Ich bin kein ausgekluegelt Buch 
Ich bin ein Mensch mit seinem Widerspruch. 
Pontiac, Michigan 


RUDOLPH BINDER, 1865-1950 


Dr. Rudolph Binder, professor emeritus 
sociology New York University, died the 
Sylcox Nursing Home, Newburgh, New York, 
October 16, 1950, the age 85. Dr. Binder 
received his A.B. degree Harvard University 
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1893. The degree B.D. was conferred upon 
him the University Chicago, and 
1903 received the Ph. degree from 
Columbia University. Dr. Binder did some teach- 
ing General Theological Seminary various 
times. came New York University 
lecturer 1906, serving that capacity until 
became full-time faculty member 
wit.. rank assistant professor sociology. 
1917 was made associate professor, and 
retired professor emeritus sociology 
1930. 

Dr. Binder remembered his colleagues 
and former students having done much for 
the advancement sociology New York Uni- 
versity. was the author number books, 
among which are Business and the Professions, 
Health and Social Progress, Major Social Pro- 
grams, Principles Sociology, and Religion 
Man’s Completion. had long been member 
the American Sociological Society, which 
held Emeritus status the time his death. 


New York University 


GEORGE KINGSLEY ZIPF, 1902-1950 


the death George Kingsley Zipf the 
age 48, the American Sociological Society and 
the social sciences generally lost one their 
most brilliant and productive members. His 
career illustrates again the tremendous contribu- 
tion which man can sometimes make the 
social sciences after being well established 
some other field. The cases Lester Ward 
Sociology, Alfred Marshall Economics, and 
many others come mind. 

Because his recent association with the 
social sciences, least their more formal 
organization, and also because certain per- 
sonal diffidence, Dr. Zipf was not widely known 
personally Sociology. became identified 
with the social sciences only decade ago when 
his book, National Unity and Disunity: The Na- 
tion Bio-Social Organism, appeared. was 
respectfully appraised all competent review- 
ers. His second notable book, Human Behavior 
and the Principle Least Effort: Introduc- 
tion Human Ecology (1941), further exhibits 
the tremendous scope Dr. Zipf’s interests and 
scholarship well his rare imaginative in- 
sight, originality, industry, and scientific compe- 
tence. was awarded Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship 1950 and was looking forward well 
deserved year more concentrated study 
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and research his chosen field Sociology for 
which had developed tremendous enthusi- 
asm.*He was successful, also, inspiring his 
students remarkable degree and stimulating 
them original inquiry and respect for rigorous 
scientific methods the social sciences. 

George Zipf had set himself the task, 
said the preface his first book, study 
“human group behavior with the same ruthless 
objectivity with which biologist might study 
the organized activities ant hill bee 
hive colony termites.” pursued this 
goal with remarkable energy and produced 
his last book, addition the exposition 
the Principle Least Effort, tremendous 
variety data bearing the Principle. These 
data range from speech behavior the geo- 
graphic distribution population, and are drawn 
the fields economics, sociology, cultural 
anthropology, psychology, linguistics, and sem- 
antics. Through all this varied material, Dr. 
Zipf found common principle uniformity 
which summarized his size-rank rule law 
harmonic series. support this law, 
brought together remarkabie body statistical 
data regarding newspaper circulation and con- 
tent, telephone conversations, bus passenger 
traffic, diffusion Railway Express packages, 
occupations, manufactures, personal services, in- 
surance, incomes, etc., all indicating the empirical 
validity the Principle Least Effort. 

Dr. Zipf was born Freeport, was 
educated Harvard, the University Bonn, 
and the University Berlin and taught 
Harvard since received his Ph.D. degree there 
1930 the field comparative philology. 
served Harvard Assistant Professor and 
Acting Assistant Dean the Graduate School 
Arts and Sciences before being appointed Uni- 
versity Lecturer 1939 recognition his out- 
standing brilliance and promise. 

The work George Kingsley Zipf constitutes 
bold, imaginative, and original approach toward 
the advancement natural sci- 
ence. such, his work also attracted favorable 
attention distinguished circles the physical 
and mathematical sciences. was the pro- 
gram joint séssion the Social Sciences 
and Engineering the forthcoming annual meet- 
ing the Association for the Advance- 
ment Science. The distinction his work will 
more fully recognized the years by. 


Stuart Dopp 


University Washington 
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Soviet Politics—The Dilemma Power: The 
Role Ideas Social Change. 
TON Moore, Jr. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1950. xvii, 503 pp. $6.00. 
the contributions American social sci- 

entists understanding the Soviet Union 

were voluminous—which they are not—Dr. 

Moore’s contribution would still highly dis- 

tinguished. distinguished not only the 

fact that written social scientist—in 
contrast the many valuable but highly sub- 
jective accounts those who took part the 

Soviet system—but also the kind social 

science that here represented. This aspect 

the matter best described brilliant in- 
troduction Clyde Kluckhohn. The concep- 
tual framework, points out, “neither 
pretentious nor formalistic.” one can put 
the book down without agreeing that the author 
has drawn upon the relevant content and ideas 
make them contribute the problem under 

discussion and with complete avoidance 

“watery eclecticism.” One can readily agree that 

Dr. Moore’s book contributes not only the 

understanding Soviet society but also the 

development more mature social science. 
approach.” 

Dr. Moore concerns himself with the prob- 
lem the role ideas action. With artless 
and deceptive ease the author draws the connec- 
tions between Communist theory and the nature 
Russian and international society. With 
almost complete absence the jargon either 
the Marxist the latter-day social sci- 
entists, Dr. Moore analyzes his problem what 
might called total situation. particular, 
sees the relation between the international 
and the domestic determinants political be- 
havior. The author modest ori- 
ginal. makes years painstaking work, 
great attention detail, and high 
analysis seem more than common sense. 

The first part the book deals with Lenin- 
ist theory and practice before the revolution. 
discusses the situation which the revolution- 
aries emerged and discusses the reasons why they 
became revolutionaries the violent variety. 


Here case study the dilemma means 
and ends that faces anyone who wishes 
change the social order. The second part the 
book takes the dilemma authority—from 
Lenin Stalin—when victory 
achieved. The development the theory and 
practice the new state seen the light 
the concrete situation with which the new 
had deal. The failure the revolution 
Germany and the collapse the China experi- 
ment 1927 are skillfully with. the 
first part the book, called “Today’s Di- 
lemma,” the author goes into contemporary 
Soviet society terms present and past 
theory. 

The Bolsheviks, according Dr. Moore, 
have since their assumption power 1917 
been more influenced their ideology 
means than the ideology ends. They have 
achieved all the authority and discipline that 
characterized party organization but are long 
way from making the dictatorship the pro- 
letariat the dictatorship the many over the 
few. The safeguards democratic centralism 
and self-criticism have been modified such 
way that they not check the power the 
top party leaders but strengthen this power 
directing the hostility the masses against 
local nodules power the lower levels the 
bureaucratic system. The result, says Dr. 
Moore, “is curious amalgam police terror 
and primitive ‘grass-roots’ democracy.” 

Are the Soviets now following policy 
world revolution? Dr. Moore thinks that since 
the failure the earlier efforts achieve the 
goal proletarian revolution, the Soviets have 
relied mainly upon traditional balance-of-power 
techniques. “Accommodations changes the 
international distribution political 
have several occasions been markedly in- 
fluenced the Marxist-Leninist viewpoint and 
interpretation affairs foreign 
The present distribution world 
power still compels the Soviets play power 
politics, but the original goals may yet emerge 
modified form under favorable conditions. 

What are the implications this study for 
modern industrial society? This question 
often raised those who feel that the Soviet 
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Union has made many concessions capitalism. 
The author points out that experience 
certainly reveals the need inequalities 
power industrial society. There must also 
functional division labor and inequality 
rewards. “These requirements add the 
necessity system organized social in- 
equality.” this conclusion does not justify 
scientific terms the inequalities wealth 
and property capitalist society, certainly 
seems indicate that the inhabitants con- 
centration camps form inevitable bottom 
stratum twentieth-century authoritarian so- 
cieties. The question the bureauc- 
racy reproduces itself cannot settled now. 
The tendencies that direction are obvious but 
are limited the difficulties the Soviet 
Union the way transmitting great eco- 
nomic advantage. The Soviets find that some 
variety competitive stimulus essential 
part modern industrial society. They have 
used their own methods, however, applying 
the competitive idea all levels society. The 
evidence quite sufficient show that in- 
dustrial society, such that the Soviet 
Union, can function without private property 
the means production. 

What emerges from this discussion the ex- 
important point that “organized human 
beings noi present tabula rasa upon which 
one can work one’s will any fashion whatso- 
ever.” The Bolsheviks, other words, did 
much the social order, but they did 
not create completely new one. The author 
summarizes his position follows. “Once 
ideology has been determined, enters 
determining factor its own right subse- 
quent social situations, sometimes slight, some- 
times considerable, the decisions taken 
those who hold it. its turn, modified, 
sometimes slightly and sometimes considerably, 
the impact subsequent considerations.” 

Dr. Moore more impressed with the flexi- 
bility Communist doctrine than with its 
rigidity. While can point past and pres- 
ent examples policy failures arising from 
doctrinal sterility, the fact that Communism 
today certainly does not mean the same thing 
all the countries that profess it. The Com- 
munist system symbols more self-con- 
tradictory than that most other societies: 
survives partly because can make minor rein- 
terpretations order fit major social 
changes. Since their acquisition power, the 
Bolsheviks have discovered that easier 
bring about fundamental changes the social 


system within the framework existing sym- 
bols rather than opposition them. The case 
contemporary China certainly excellent 
example. 

One the most interesting theoretical parts 
the book, which shall not attempt sum- 
marize, the author’s conclusion the natural 
history successful protest movement. Few 
readers will fail interested Dr. Moore’s 
discussion the patterns foreign policy and 
the relation between ideology and foreign policy. 
his feeling that, and large, the Soviet 
Union’s choice antagonist ally has been 
determined mostly the structure the 
balance-of-power system itself. feels that 
would wise assume that the top leaders 
the Soviet Union have not abandoned the Marx- 
ist-Leninist categories for the ordering ex- 
perience. They are not complete cynics who 
believe nothing all. This spite Stalin’s 
light-hearted but skillful manipulation stand- 
ard symbols during the 1939 pact with the 
Nazis. Dr. Moore’s conclusions are worth not- 
ing because this particular realm may not 
have gone quite far enough his analysis. 
evidence seems indicate that Marxist doctrine 
has not made the Soviet Union join any coali- 
tion abandon any alliance that would not 
have joined, abandoned, grounds simple 
national self-interest. Yet there are clear in- 
dications that some cases Marxist ideology 
retarded the shift, while others speeded 
the change.” But could this not said 
any great small power? states have some 
body doctrine which naturally colors their 
attitude towards other states. Surely one has 
step farther and lit more ex- 
plicit about what one means balance 
power? Also, what national self-interest? 
What the relationship ideology that and 
how determined? Dr. Moore senses this 
difficulty some extent when goes 
ask himself what there left for the Marxist 
ideological factor explain. suggests that 
the Marxist-Leninist tradition has made very 
difficult reach modus vivendi with the 
Soviets, “which the Americans 
genuinely anxious do.” The Russians are in- 
clined think that capitalism inherently 
aggressive and that democratic leaders cannot 
possibly have friendly intentions. Does the 
balance-of-power concept include any room for 
friendly intentions? This seems little like 
distinction without difference. 

Dr. Moore feels that the prospects funda- 
mental improvements American-Russian rela- 
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tions are dim but not hopeless. “If, seems 
most likely, neither side yet actively seeking 
war, there still room for the reduction ten- 
sion through the ‘familiar devices highly 
skilled diplomacy.” For this diplomacy suc- 
ceed, that Americans would have 
rid themselves their parochial moralism 
and the Russians would need emerge from 
the miasma dogmatic suspicion. Whatever 
the merits this modest statement, Dr. 
Moore’s book will long remain one the finest 
contributions our understanding the Soviet 
Union and the world live in. 
The Far Eastern and Russian Institute 
University Washington 


Freedom, Power, and Democratic Planning. 
MANNHEIM. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. xxiv, 384 pp. $5.00. 
Karl Mannheim’s death 1947 brought 

premature end pilgrimage which epitomizes 

some the important social and intellectual 
aspects our times. This age refugees, 
and Mannheim 1933 had taken refuge 

England. his physical flight thereupon came 

halt, his intellectual pilgrimage nevertheless 

continued. The subtle but powerful humanism 
English culture evidently had profeund 
effect upon both his sense reality his 
values. Observing English parliamentary govern- 
ment, moved from skepticism and even 
cynicism about democracy toward fervent 
humanistic faith the possibilities demo- 
cratic control over social development. More 
than that. Jdeology and Utopia had been 
methodologically concerned over the place 

England (as learn from concise and valu- 

able introductory note Ernest Bramsted and 

Hans Gerth the present volume) “he was 

deeply influenced group prominent 

Christian thinkers, among them Eliot, 

Middleton Murry, and Oldham” whom 

met over many years for periodic discussion. 

“Then and there,” are told, “he became 

convinced that sociology and social philosophy 

cannot afford remain ‘religion blind’ any more 
than truly religious concern with the world 
can remain ‘society blind’.” Finally, Mannheim 
typified the changing role the social scientist 
for moved from description prescription, 
from analysis counsel. 

When died 53, Mannheim left behind 

number unpublished manuscripts. Freedom, 

Power, and Democratic Planning the first 


these appear. This posthumous work, Adolph 
Lowe tells the foreword, “may well 
considered his political testament.” 

Anyone who has carefully studied Mann- 
heim’s Man and Society (which for years 
come must surely remain one the most im- 
portant theoretical works planning) will find 
little that new the present volume aside 
from its concern with the social role religion, 
and that already foreshadowed his war- 
time book, Diagnosis our Time. There are 
shifts emphasis here and there; more de- 
cisive tolerance for the pluralism democratic 
societies; deeper sympathy for democratic 
politics, reflected particularly kind re- 
signed acceptance some its minor irra- 
tionalities the price humane method 
social change; number details more care- 
fully spelled out. The most important changes 
are less content than aim. First, this 
more understandable, less difficult volume, writ- 
ten doubt with wider audience mind. 
Second, frankly prescriptive. “It proposes 
Third Way,” Mannheim writes the pre- 
face, “incorporating the painful experiences 
the last decades into new pattern Democ- 
racy. set out show way through reform 
and peaceful change, but way that will de- 
mand serious sacrifices from all.” 

The essential doctrine remains the same: The 
development modern society has created real 
possibilities “disintegration.” await pas- 
sively whatever “integration” “disintegra- 
the future may bring longer either 
necessary desirable: longer necessary be- 
cause modern society characterized num- 
ber “key” positions from which the whole 
the society can controlled; and longer 
desirable because the only realistic question 
not whether these key positions will seized 
but who will seize them. The realistic alterna- 
tives are these: either groups responsive 
democratic majorities will take over the key 
positions and control society accordance with 
the goals democracy, humanism, and free- 
dom; the totalitarians will seize the key 
positions for their own purpose. The key posi- 
tions are there; they are already occupied 
someone, whether like not; and 
know the consequences their occupation 
the totalitarians. 

Control over the key positions therefore of- 
fers democracies the opportunity and necessity 
planning. planning the mood free- 
dom implies not centralization, but 
decentralization; not only consensus, but also 
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disagreement; not only unity, but also plural- 
ism; word, not only control, but freedom. 
possible reconcile these paradoxes, 
the last analysis, only developing personal- 
ity type whose superego dominated goals 
such these. cannot successfully plan 
societies unless also plan for the kind 
human being wish achieve; democratic 
planning can made work only people 
adapted it. Basically, what necessary 
simply the “democratic personality” that has 
already tended develop democracies, 
contrasted with the authoritarian personality 
the totalitarian countries. But with other 
social goals, must deliberately and con- 
sciously seek create this human type; 
dare rely longer upon the blind forces 
unplanned society. developing this personal- 
ity, and indeed assisting the entire transi- 
tion planning society, religion has im- 
portant role. 

Unfortunately, the manuscript breaks off be- 
fore are told much about the role religion. 
However, the last words the manuscript were 
these: “Thus, apart from its internal signifi- 
cance, the period ahead dynamic religion has 
three major functions the social order: (1) 
diagnosing society transition; (2) focussing 
attention important issues; and (3) integrat- 
ing human conduct the various levels 
social life.” 

justice Mannheim, for much his importance 
lies less his formal argument than the 
flashes insight that often illuminate his 
subject behind the screen involved Teu- 
tonic style. And doubt this recapitulation 
emphasizes some aspects his thought that 
others might regard subordinate. Neverthe- 
less, seems fair say that Mannheim him- 
self regarded this volume his political testa- 
ment, one cannot help feeling even more acutely 
the full tragedy his death mid-career. 
mid-pilgrimage, one might better say. For his 
transition from descriptive prescriptive social 
scientist was not yet complete that had 
worked out the problems involved such 
shift. Three these problems are characteristic 
the kinds difficulties faced the social 
scientist when turns prescriptive—as, 
doubt, will increasingly earn his keep 
society faced with complex social difficulties 
requiring new skills for solution. 

The first problem stems from the level 
generality which Mannheim believed neces- 
sary, found congenial, operate. “This 


book gives blueprints,” wrote his pref- 
ace. “The last bitter decades have taught 
that one can neither conceive Good Society 
without reference the state affairs 
nor reconstruct whole order piece- 
meal administrative reforms. But can very 
well lay down principles convey the general 
vision the kind society want build.” 
Gne reminded his strictures 
and Utopia against efforts political theorists 
prescribe ends and means too finely. There 
quotes Napoleon with approval: “On s’en- 
gage, puis Yet great many re- 
spects the world has moved too rapidly 
for Mannheim’s vision” very 
helpful. England, after all, socialist planners 
have now been office for more than five 
years, and becoming quite clear that the 
real problems humanistic and 
democratic planning society are not much 
those the “generai vision” the practical 
details. precisely the complicated and fre- 
quently dull task discovering specific means 
the “general vision” that now shown 
vital importance. The prescription general 
goals, even general means, not enough. 
For loose description techniques either re- 
mains little more than injunction those 
things that will achieve the goal and avoid 
those things that will not; else its generali- 
ties conceal all the concrete problems. One could 
quote numerous passages from Mannheim’s 
present book that betray the one weakness 
the other. Perhaps few examples will suffice. 
Thus Mannheim proposes that “final policy- 
making authority should aim consistency 
proposals rather than appeasement pres- 
sure groups, and should empowered 
vise policies that experience proves based 
upon false premises What the 
operational meaning this injunction is, the 
reviewer does not know; for precisely the 
details that are necessary before one can decide 
whether the proposal workable some given 
society, and whether, given “democratic” values, 
desirable. again: “Central authorities 
will have define the scope industrial 
democracy; that is, they must determine what 
share workers should have the management 
industry.” course! But the problem 
“what share workers should have the man- 
agement industry” is, English experience 
has proved, one the most far-reaching prob- 
lems democratic planning society will face. 
Thus Mannheim’s injunction devoid opera- 
tional meaning; for the operationally important 
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question is: What should the worker’s share 
management? take final example: “In 
applying controls the intervening authority must 
form concept ‘public interest.’ ensure 
against arbitrary abuse the meaning the term 
will have clearly defined.” Who would 
disagree? But the whole problem define it, 
and cannot said that exhortations this 
kind get much closer defining it. 

Man and Society Mannheim called for 
new approach social analysis that would cut 
through the various disciplines. Again, one 
hastens agree. But the key question is: pre- 
cisely how? There seems little doubt that suc- 
cessful planning, indeed successful action even 
within the fragmentary planning society now 
have the United States, requires new tools 
analysis better suited the interdependent 
nature social problems. But doubtful 
one-man tour force can the difficul- 
ties Mannheim was heir to. Fortunately not 
the obligation reviewer help dig the 
social sciences out this formidable hole. 

The second great difficulty the prescriptive 
social scientist turns upon the question goals. 
How does one prescribe the goals “the kind 
doubt number methods which the social 
scientist may select the “ends” which 
proposes prescribe the “means.” may 
frankly articulate his own personal goals the 
belief that these are shared many others; 
may attempt postulate the goals major- 
“the dominant social forces” his 
society; may draw upon some more less 
formal body theological ethical doctrine. 
But whatever one’s goals, seems evident that 
clarity analysis requires different methods for 
treating questions goal value the one 
hand, and questions fact the other. 

Perhaps the writer and Utopia 
found impossible distinguish between sci- 
entific questions and value questions. Even 
Man end Society the careful reader finds many 
places where the author turns from description 
prescription with clear indication 
But because the present book intended 
primarily descriptive, one searches for artic- 
ulate presentation goals. Again and again 
one finds references such goals “integra- 
tion” “efficiency,” “creativity,” and course 
“freedom”; again and again one finds Mann- 
heim evaluating this that technique de- 
sirable undesirable. But the reviewer con- 
fesses that was never sure what these terms 
meant—indeed, not sure whether they had 
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any constant meaning for Mannheim himself. 
other words, are net given understand 
Mannheim’s criteria evaluation. And yet 
the social scientist shifts from description 
prescription his readers are surely entitled 
know his criteria. 

The significance this question becomes 
even more evident when turn third 
important problem the prescriptive social 
scientist, one which arises when begins 
prescribe the kind human personality that 
should developed. Methodologically, this 
problem probably different from the sec- 
ond; namely, how does one justify one goal 
compared with another? But psychologically, 
the problem takes wholly new aspect. For 
psychologically evidently one thing for the 
social scientist prescribe policies that have 
consequences for the human personality. But 
quite another thing (psychologically) pre- 
scribe the human personality desired. Hitherto, 
men have created (or, depending one’s point 
view, recognized) god gods assume 
this terrifying responsibility. God creates 
man his own image, then can displace 
God the responsibility for man’s creation. 
the very least can let Prometheus take the 
punishment. But Mannheim recognized 
(correctly, think) that the time coming, 
not already here, when the plasticity 
human nature and control the “key posi- 
tions” must mean that men will consciously at- 
tempt recreate Man. The first explicitly 
recognize this possibility were the Bolsheviks; 
and they failed, premature say that 
the attempt must always fail. For with each 
decade our knowledge techniques increases. 
George Orwell’s 1984 may have poor title; 
but what dislike about may mostly 
maiter the date. 

The discovery that men may able, within 
certain important limits, plan the kind 
personality they want produce bound 
place frightening burden responsibility 
upon any individual group that elects take 
over the function hitherto ascribed god. 
Given Mannheim’s analysis the situation 
(which not contesting) the question be- 
comes: Who God? The totalitarians are 
willing candidates. The more humanistic elites 
the democracies are, one gathers, rather 
taken aback the responsibility. Because 
Mannheim had clear basis which 
any particular image which re- 
make the human personality, altogether 
possible that felt necessary place upon 
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religion this burden “justifying” the image 
the “good man.” There indication from 
this book that Mannheim himself was “religi- 
ous” man. But there every indication that 
sociologist came believe that religion 
social necessity. 

pity, then, that Mannheim died before 
had opportunity explore this question 
greater detail. For had his pilgrimage con- 
tinued might ultimately have attempted not 
only articulate more explicit goals, but also 
develop intellectually and emotionally 
satisfying method for “justifying” his goal. 
Whether satisfactory method democratic 
planning societies the West must theologi- 
cal entirely humanistic remains enigma 
which Mannheim throws all too little light. 

DAHL 


Yale University 


The Beginnings Diplomacy: Sociological 
Study Intertribal and International Rela- 
tions. NuMELIN. London: Oxford 
University Press; and Copenhagen: Ejnar 
Munksgaard, 1950. 372 pp. 

Dr. Ragnar Numelin, student the late 
Edward Westermarck, currently the Finnish 
Minister Brussels. His career since 1918 has 
been with the Finnish Diplomatic Service. Di- 
plomacy, therefore, his life’s interest—a fact 
attested not only his steadfast profes- 
sional career but also this present 
scholarly avocation. 

Herskovits Man and His Works observes, 
“Diplomacy the peaceful resolution dis- 
putes between antonomous groups. That non- 
literate peoples, their dealings with each 
other, had and still have, techniques settling 
differences known. But element their 
cultures has been less studied, that precise 
description how various peoples went about 
accomplishing these ends cannot given.” (p. 
343) 

Dr. Numelin anticipated this lacuna some 
years ago and has spent the last decade 
effort fill the gap. His offering, allowing some 
time for the diffusion his ideas writers 
political history and international law, should 
due course correct the cultural myopia 
the many writers who have limited the existence 
international law post-Renaissance times, 
or, the case the more “daring,” Ham- 
murabi. Numelin’s position that “the begin- 
ning international law must recognized 
wherever there contiguity intercourse be- 
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tween two more independent tribes 
people.” (p. 61) 

The author The Beginnings Diplomacy 
has dredged facts the bucketful demon- 
strate the validity his thesis. His method 
that the older comparative sociology made 
famous half century ago Westermarck and 
Sir James Frazer particular. Dr. Numelin 
aware the deficiencies the old comparative 
method, and knows that does not satisfy 
modern anthropologists. The numerous examples 
used Westermarck, Frazer, al., notes, 
often lack cultural depth and context. Hence, 
believes more the point cite fewer 
cases but present them more fully the 
traditions the classical comparative method 
would allow. (p. 17) This good intention, un- 
fortunately, not translated into practice. 
random selection thirteen consecutive lines 
from page will indicate the nature his 
failure: 

“Among the peaceful Todas political leader- 
ship entirely lacking. The so-called lower 
Nagas have chiefs. The Lushai are de- 
scribed living small com- 
munities under patriarch headman. The 
may said the backward tribes 
North-Estern Asia. When among the Chuk- 
chee trouble arose between two different family 
groups, men from both sides would assemble 
and the old men each side elected two speak- 
ers. Among the Hyperboreans, Ratzel states, 
there rule except moral influence and 
authority the oldest and East 
Greenland, according Nansen, And, tak- 

Numelin casts his net wide (approxi- 
mately seventeen hundred titles are cited), but 


deals wholly fragments and splinters. The 


result that although proves the existence 
primitive and reveals something 
its forms, are still left quite ignorant 
its content, its functional processes, the nuances 
negotiation, the psychology motivation 
diplomacy, and its cultural setting 
relationships. The essence diplomacy subtle 
behavioral interaction—not external form. The 
classical comparative method simply does not 
have the techniques get these processes. 
Its application the problem diplomacy 
not productive results commensurate the 
great expenditure time and effort the prepa- 
ration this book must have cost its author. 


University Utah 
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Measurement and Prediction (Studies Social 
Psychology World War II, Vol. IV). 
SHIRLEY Star, and JoHN CLAUSEN. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950. 
vii, 756 pp. $10.00. 

This volume contains exposition the 
research methods used obtaining the results 
described the first three volumes reviewed 
earlier issues this journal. represents 
new high measurement attitude behavior, 
and makes original contributions (two mathe- 
matical models: scale theory, and latent struc- 
ture theory) the development sound meth- 
ods social research. For all students human 
behavier, particularly for those who study at- 
titudes and opinion research, this volume 
mandatory reading. 

There are chapters and appendix (by 
Stouffer) sampling and questionnaire ad- 
ministration the Branch. read- 
ers who are not prepared follow the mathe- 
matical development the new models 
recommended that the summarizing chapters 
—Chap. overview the contributions 
scaling and scale theory; and Chap. 12, 
Two case studies prediction, both Stouffer 
read first before passing the techni- 
cal treatment. The theory scalogram analysis 
presented Guttman chapters; its 
application Suchman chapters. Lazars- 
feld’s theory latent class structure con- 
densed into only chapters. Application 
screening psychoneurotics the army 
presented chapters Star; and prediction 

short review can not justice all the 
details fact and method such large 
volume. comments will, therefore, con- 
fined minimum concepts and 
method, and seek raise questions which might 
interest any research sociologist, distinct 
from applied mathematician. Since mathe- 
matical statistics far ahead practice, 
may useful attempt statement the 
verbal logic involved the methodologies de- 
veloped. 

the outset should stated explana- 
tion that research attitudes and opinion 
least three universes may concerned: first, 
the universe people responding set 
questions about specific matter; second, the 
universe questions asked elicit opinion; 
and, third, the universe variations attitude 
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over time each person responding ques- 
tion. Thanks the theory and practice area 
sampling, know how tap the first universe 
and obtain samples from which reliable gen- 
eralizations may made. the second 
and third universes which know less. 
The present volume notable that sup- 
plies two mathematical models for sampling 
the second universe. 

Gutiman’s scale analysis (model has at- 
tained higher stage practical application 
latent structure analysis 
(model II). series questions designed 
elicit attitude obtain opinion, different 
people take different positions. The series is. 
assumed lie one continuum (unidimension- 
ality). This the first component. Favorable 
response question goes along with high 
rank (score order), The items have 
cumulative property (p. 10), and should have 
high reproducibility (pp. 15) the scale 
corresponds parallelogram pattern (pp. 67, 
70, 76). Variations from this “ideal” scale 
disclose three situations: first, approximate 
scale with high reproducibility, that is, the 
variations (scale errors) from the postulated 
“true” scale are distributed randomly; second, 
quasi-scale types exist which show diminishing 
errors one moves away from the cutting 
point both directions, or, the errors show 
gradient pattern; and, third, there are non- 
scale types which powerful variable 
present and errors occur large clusterings. 
Since any one person may respond each 
question with degree intensity different 
from another person, region indifference 
may plotted and approximate zero point 
identified 160-162, 211). This the 
second component. Now some people are 
habitually more vigorous verbal response 
than others (pp. 42-43, 253, 262). Does this 
phenomenon reflect differences verbal habits? 
allow for this contingency, which could 
give five misleading results individual items 
well scales, the concept generalized 
intensity developed. The authors state ex- 
plicity the assumption underlying con- 
tinuum (p. 211); and that the analysis can 
not define content (meaning), but shows only 
there single content meaning (unidimen- 
sionality) existing the individual question 
reaction. 

There seems implicit assumption 
both Guttman’s theoretical model 
scale, and Lazarsfeld’s latent structure theory 
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the classes which underlie any given scale: 
viz. that these models have applica- 
But can these models applied 
other cultures than the Western-European- 
American which they were developed? Since 
the second component, the func- 
tion, seems have strong for 
social values, somewhat find 
entries the index under such categories 
“values” “culture norms.” Both models 
seem proceed the implicit assumption 
that there differences opinion 
specific issues and that these differences 
opinion are tolerated. But other cultures 
(Oriental and Russian), there would ques- 
tions that relate norms values about 
which only favorable attitude could ex- 
pressed. some cultures divergences opinion 
about beliefs, the deity, the sacraments, etc. 
are not expected exist and are not tolerated. 
such cultures what would become the 
intensity function and the zero point? Even 
sub-cultures Western-European-American 
areas, would not the same question obtain with 
respect belief among orthodox religious 
sects? Are these methods culture-bound? 

One other implicit assumption seems pre- 
which that there close correspond- 
ence between public attitudes (opinions ex- 
pressed the presence strangers), and 
private attitudes (opinions revealed con- 
with intimate friends). have 
far too few data this important point; but 
many these data seem indicate departures 
from close correspondence. The publicly ex- 
pressed opinion may act stimulus all 
those who hear it; the private opinion reveals 
the respondent’s motivation and his real values. 
This distinction between public attitudes and 
private attitudes introduces the idea that the 
universe attitudes dichotomous, divided 
into two sub-universes the second and third 
universes mentioned earlier this review. 

Lazarsfeld’s theory latent class structure 
(pp. 19, 363-366) assumes that there exist 
groups sub-divisions the population which 
may cluster different points given scale. 
The response pattern population obtained 
questioning, then there inferred the nature 
the underlying continuum and the position 
each sub-group (latent category, pp. 
206, 376, 458). The mathematical model with 
which identify and place each sub-group 
the latent class theory (Chapters and 11). 
This model starts from the same point the 
scale theory model population individuals 
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and universe questions with common con- 
tent assumed), but can not provide name 
for the latent attribute, for its classes, any 
more than can factor analysis name the factors 
found. Indeed, the latent structure theory has 
evolved out the earlier factor analysis theories 
Spearman and Thurstone. The latent struc- 
ture model does, however, offer the prospect 
providing natural means ranking latent 
classes and response patterns. Perhaps the most 
concise statement this model made 
Stouffer 19. Index entries the latent 
structure theory are almost too numerous— 
there are over such paragraphed entries; 
and these not always clarify the concepts 
for the average reader. This due large part 
the fact that this theory depends heavily 
upon condensed mathematical formulation 
which has had, yet, less revealing applica- 
tion than the Guttman theory scaling. 
would helpful the average reader 
Lazarsfeld would translate more clearly into 
the corresponding verbal expression, Guttman 
has done for his model. 

Prediction psychoneurotics, and the 
post-war employment plans army men, are 
treated summary Stouffer Chapter 12, 
and the detail presented Chapters 13-16 
Star and Clausen. For the average reader 
these chapters will greater interest than 
the earlier one. learn: that over 100,000 
men provided scores the Neuropsychiatric 
Screening Adjunct; that this “screening test, 
designed that about third American 
young men, the average, would manifest 
signs indicative the need very careful 
psychiatric examination (p. 475), in- 
cluded 80.8 per cent the psychoneurotic 
rejects, 68.2 per cent the psychopathic re- 
jects, 70.8 per cent the psychotic rejects, 
etc.; that the psychiatric rejects previously 
classified psychoneurotic varied from 2.7 
per cent psychiatric diagnosis; that 
quasi-scale psychosomatic complaints, was 
almost discriminating between psychoneu- 
rotics and others the entire battery items 
covering fifteen areas,” (p. 479); that predic- 
tions post-war employment were successful 
the whole for private employment, farming, 
and going back school. The authors regard 
their presentation these subjects much 
more condensed than was desirable for ade- 
quate exposition. Nevertheless, throughout these 
chapters attention given the difficulties 
prediction from the instruments developed. 
fact, throughout the entire work, and es- 
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pecially Stouffer’s summary chapters, quali- 
fications are carefully introduced 
limitations method clearly stated. This 
itself assurance the reader that, despite 
the vast scope the study, the authors took 
time out for self-criticism the best scientific 
spirit. 


Stuart CHAPIN 
University Minnesota 


The Psychology Dictatorship: Based 
Examination the Leaders Nazi Ger- 
many. New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1950. viii, 327 pp. $4.00. 
Systematic analysis the life histories 

leaders contains great potential for enriching 
our understanding complex social and politi- 
cal change. The development techniques for 
the collection and analysis life history data 
has been made subjects easily available for 
direct and prolonged observation. The heads 
state and the leaders political parties un- 
fortunately are less tractable subjects for such 
research. 

The Psychology Dictatorship note- 
worthy effort contribute toward the under- 
standing National Socialism the analysis 
the careers certain key leaders who willy- 
nilly were available psychologist for some 
extended observation. the author’s inten- 
tion, however, this volume much more 
elaborate, for seeks provide broad psy- 
chocultural explanation the rise and fall 
German totalitarianism. But the relevance 
the work lies the life history material 
the Nuremberg trial defendants who were 
studied Prof. Gilbert his capacity 
prison psychologist. 

Gilbert divides the top-most core leaders 
into three types: revolutionary nucleus—Hitler, 
Goering, Hess, Frank, etc.; political bandwagon 
—(Junker-Diplomat-Industrialist) von Papen, 
Ribbentrop; agents aggression—militarist 
Keitel; leader—Hoess Auschwitz. 
introductory section sketches 
background and supplies the cultural facets. 
The bulk the book consists the life 
histories these Nazi leaders. These are based 
summarization public sources, some 
autobiographical material written the de- 
fendants while prison, the results 
TAT, and Rorschach tests, and the author’s 
clinical interpretations resulting from his inter- 
views and observations. The volume concludes 
with elaborated appraisal leadership. 

The author claims eclectic framework 


analysis which labels “essentially moti- 
vational development interaction with society 
and culture.” This means that seeks 
place his case materials historical and 
cultural context. However, means more 
the importance leadership social change. 
The result unwieldy discussion the 
great man theme history. 

The details the personality mechanisms 
which reports tend verify some the 
previous speculative writing the psycho- 
pathology the Nazi leaders. Some the 
cases make fascinating reading, but none con- 
tains the richness detail unity analysis 
found the book-length study Rudolph 
the self conceptions these Nazis are based 
too often ideological and political state- 
ments the defendants—statements which are 
taken their face value instead propaganda- 
oriented statements self justification which 
must refracted for their full meaning. 

More fundamentally, the life histories are 
based view psychopathology which 
denies the continuity between the “normal” 
and the “pathological.” For one who apparently 
claims draw Freudian clinical research, 
this remains baffling. The result that the 
revolutionary violent Nazis are given psy- 
chopathological explanation, while 
strained, so-called “respectables” (the militarists 
and the diplomats) are given cultural explana- 
tions. part this due the fact that the 
depth emotional makeup the latter more 
difficult reconstruct. Such interpretation 
fails integrate adequately personality factors 
with cultural conditions. 

For the “pathologically” oriented Nazi lead- 
ers, Gilbert emphasizes the oft repeated theme 
the dynamics authoritarianism. Yet 
fails throw new light the central issue— 
What specific considerations led these particular 
Germans choose politics mode per- 
sonal integration? Their relations authority 
were hardly unique, but their political careers 
were. For the those who get 
cultural explanations, there the problem 
explaining what pressures led men exactly 
similar background break with the culture 
and resist roles activist Nazis. The nature 
the group studied precludes satisfactory 
answer. 

Life history data leadership assume greater 
significance they describe the group relations 
that exist among leaders. Gilbert aware this 
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problem. The case Hans Frank contains 
some revealing data his personal dependency 
the inner core. generalizing this prob- 
lem the author concludes that “Hitler’s dictator- 
ship seemed thrive the essential weakness 
and passive submission his chief supporters.” 
This conclusion, which would come sur- 
prise historians National Socialism, 
open question. The author himself offers 
evidence that suggests ways which the top 
leaders complemented and supported one an- 
other, while the mass butchers—Himmler 
and company—we see group displaying similar 
psychological characteristics. order use life 
career data understand the Nazi leadership 
core and its mode decision making, the re- 
searcher must undertake the almost impossible 
task understanding how these leaders fitted 
into intimate social group. 
Morris JANOWITZ 
University Chicago 


Analyzing Social Problems. JoHN 
Vincent. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1950. xi, 818 pp. (and Teacher’s 


Social Problems. MERRILL, with 
Tappan. New York: Alfred Knopf, 
1950. xii, 425 pp. $4.00 (Text edition, $3.00). 
The attempt delimit sociological field 

variously known social problems, social 
pathology, social disorganization goes 
apace with all the familiar strictures im- 
posed the production textbook com- 
modity. The “problem” point view towards 
sociological data shall probably always have 
with us, but cannot said that corresponds 
any clearly demarcated subject matter nor 
that has been implemented body 
articulated theory. These gentled versions 
the tart observations made Wright Mills 
the professional ideology social patholo- 
gists remain pertinent today when 
wrote his critical essay some years ago. 

The two books under review here have not 
appreciably remedied the thvoretical barrenness 
the field, although Social Problems Merrill 
and his collaborators brave attempt 
so. Certainly this respect rises well above 
the topical, informative presentation found 
Analyzing Social Problems. Both books, despite 
our somewhat captious introductory comments, 
merit serious consideration for those pedagogic 


purposes served many courses 
problems. 

Analyzing Social Problems, Nordskog 
al., voluminous collection “readings” 
grouped into chapters under such headings 
population, ethnic relations, industrial rela- 
tions, personality disorganization, family dis- 
organization, juvenile delinquency and crime, 
education, political problems, social reform, 
social planning, war and peace, and world or- 
ganization. The readings, which run from five 
ten per chapter, were sifted, are told, 
from over four thousand articles. The criterion 
for their selection was the “logical and expan- 
sive analysis the social problems considered.” 
The first four chapters are designed general 


foundation “for the course,” after which 


progression materials from the individual 
the family, community, national, and world 
organization, the underlying objective being 
induce awareness the individual his 
personal relation problems these levels. 
While many the readings are informational 
quasi-historical essays non-sociologists, 
they are sufficiently balanced 
sociological articles provide the whole 
adequate set teaching materials. Some 
qualification this necessary; for example, 
the selections planning inclusions 
bureaucracy and administrative regulation 
would seem have been indicated. 

The title this book strikes pontifical. 
the analysis social problems implicit 
refers the commentaries the end each 
reading then thin and unsubstantial, con- 
sisting more than two three sentence 
summary and few rhetorical questions ab- 
stracted from the contents. These may well 
have value for the student, but they can scarcely 
dignified sociological analysis. However, 
the semantic inflation the title and chapter 
headings may excusable and need not 
detract from the value the book collec- 
tion readings, which the interests ac- 
curacy are compelled call it. 

There are bibliographies for each chapter, 
found the back this large book. They 
are unnecessarily burdened textbook refer- 
ences but otherwise acceptable. addition 
there glossary taken from Fair- 
child’s Dictionary Sociology and 
Handbook Sociology. Last noted 
separate Manual, prepared 
Esther Penchef, accompany the main text. 
Here find short but faithful summaries 
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each and every reading the text serve 
“refreshers” for the busy sociologist, questions 
for review, topics for discussion, 
false questions for the examination the stu- 
dent. Considering the penchants students 
many our colleges and universities this docu- 
ment have been stamped “classified” 
and its distribution surrounded with appropriate 
security regulations. 

Social Froblems Merrill, Dunham, Tap- 
pan, and Rose collaboration the sense 
that the discussions different social problems 
set common conceptual framework, but 
not the sense that the chapters are jointly 
written. The theoretical prelude set down 
Merrill the first four chapters. Herein 
adopts and struggles integrate number 
concepts which freely admits are not 
original with the authors but which are widely 
accepted logical and workable approach 
social problems. These embrace such well 
known ideas situational threat social 
value, social disorganization, cultural lag, the 
conflict values, static versus dynamic society, 
and the failure play roles traditionally ex- 
pected the person terms age, sex, marital 
status, and social condition. These notions are 
thrown together kind rough order with 
little recognition possible contradictions 
lurking behind their polymorphous definitions. 
Critical literature neither cited nor implicitly 
refuted. The single critical and original note 
this whole discussion the suggestion that the 
study public opinion important accessory 
the study social problems. Unfortunately 
the author does little expand this which might 
have become important revision the very 
generalized value-conflict viewpoint social 
problems which many contemporary soci- 
ologists have turned. 


The authors the substantive portions 


book, which include groups chapters 
personality problems, family prob- 
lems, and problems minorities, follow the 
outline laid down the theoretical chapters 
the extent grouping their materials under 
comparable rubrics. Beyond this they seem 
their separate ways, canvassing data and 
theory according the dictates their differ- 
ent fields. Dunham’s discussion personality 
problems and that Tappan juvenile de- 
linquency are excellent, up-to-date, and critical 
discourses their areas competence. all 
treatments, Tappan’s perhaps makes best 
use the value culture conflict concept. 
This may due part the fact that 


lends itself well the analysis the etiology 
delinquency and the jerry-built institution 
the juvenile court. Rose undoubtedly had 
his troubles trying apply the theoretical givens 
the analysis minority group problems. 
any event contented himself largely with 
historical descriptions the statuses various 
minority groups supplemented restrained 
commentary theories race prejudice. 
interesting note that the final integrated 
theory prejudice which tentatively ad- 
vances only the most generous estimate 
offspring the theoretical presuppositions 
enunciated the first four chapters the text. 

All all the authors this book are 


commended for their attempt integrated 


analysis even their arrows went somewhat 
wide the target. The insufficiency the 
analysis, deductive and testing procedures 
simple reflection the abstractive weaknesses 
the field which they worked, too far beyond 
which could not expect them go. Aside 
from this high cavil the book stands well 
its own economical treatment several 
the more important problem areas our 
culture. 
University California Los Angeles 


Reader Public Opinion and Communication. 
Edited BERELSON and Morris 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1950. Xi, 505 $4.50. 

the absence volume which 
adequately synthesizes and collates the available 
concepts and propositions the field,” the edi- 
tors this volume “have attempted prepare 
the next best thing—a collection readings 
representative the best work the field.” 
They say that the book contains outstanding 
contributions theoretical analy- 
sis and substantive knowledge, illustrations 
the application research methods sub- 
stantive problems, overviews field inter- 
est, and studies particular aspects the 
general area. 

Major divisions among the selections treat 
the theory, formation, and impact public 
opinion, the theory, media, content, audiences, 
and effects communications, and the relatior 
public and communication demo- 
cratic objectives. About one-fourth the 
papers are sociologists functioning either 
such market-researchers and the rest 
chiefly political scientists, psychologists, and 
journalists descending order frequency. 
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Contributions from persons recognized soci- 


include selections Blumer, Cooley, 


Park, Helen Hughes, Lazarsfeld, Angell, 
Shils, and Merton. One misses papers such 
and Stouffer. one would anticipate, papers 
the Lazarsfeld and Lasswell “schools” pre- 
dominate and set the tone for the volume. 
One thus cannot find selections from the work 
the Institute for Propaganda Analysis and 
from such highly useful Federal studies as: Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Summary Report 
Efforts Associations and Agencies Electric 
and Gas Utilities Influence Public Opinion 
(1934); Committee Education and Labor, 
U.S. Senate, The National Association Manu- 
facturers (1939); and D.C. Blaisdell and Jane 
Greverus, Economic Power and Political Pres- 
sures Monograph No. 26, 1941). 


_In other words, the editors must somehow 


conceive public opinion and communication 
outside context conflicts and struggles 
for power. 

For text purposes, the book lacks two other 
important ingredients: Too many the selec- 
tions lack objectivity and even contain special 
pleading (albeit modishly for The Right). This 
probably because their derivation from 
market-research studies aad reports and other 
writings managerial technology. Significantly 
contrasting theories and many 
significant areas are missing. The lack ob- 
jectivity would not unfortunate con- 
trasting conclusions criticisms were included. 

Let illustrate these points briefly: “Do 
the Mass Media ‘Escape’ from David 
Riesman and Reuel Denney brush off state- 
ments critics that “the mass media the 
whole seem foster political apathy; that 
they permit and encourage the audience 
‘escape’ from the political and other realities 
life.” They then into discussion 
terms the motivations media technicians 
and not terms social effects demonstrate 
how inaccurate such critics are. And they con- 
clude that “the men who work radio, film, 
and fiction tend give politics, the press 
and its uplifters see it, prestige denied art, 
and especially the popular art the media 
themselves. There pathos this for their 
personal lives, since leads them 
warranted for their own craft.” 
1950, many other social scientists are aware 
that some the jobs most antithetical hu- 
man values are done unwillingly technicians 
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who hate themselves for doing them. But they 
them. 

The editors reprint section Experiments 
Mass Communications Carl Hovland, 
Arthur Lumsdaine, and Fred Sheffield 
“Short-time and Long-time Effects Ori- 
entation Film.” These experiments with various 
lapses time after the showing Battle 
Britain” are said “support the hypothesis 
that changes opinions general rather than 
specific nature may show increasing effects 
with lapse time.” more specific, the 
authors claim their findings “indicate real 
possibility that greater effects orienta- 
tion attitudes were obtained after nine-week 
lapse time than after only five days.” 
the writers note that “it not time per 
that the variable under study but rather the 
events which occur during the lapse time.” 
But their elaboration “events”—even the 
longer work from which this selection taken 
—focuses upon psychological processes the 
minds the men, and does not touch upon 
the verbal milling about the men, upon events 
reported general mass-communications media, 
and upon the probable growth commitment 
the men “the cause” with additional weeks 
spent Army life and training. 

these and many other selectiors, the in- 
clusion contrasting materials critical notes 
would have improved the usefulness the book 
text. 

The work has interesting bibliography but 
unfortunately index. 

Brooklyn College the 
City New York 


Area Research: Theory and Practice. JULIAN 
New York: Social Science Re- 


search Council (Bulletin 63) 1950. 164 


$1.50. 

This monograph appraisal current 
developments area research which have 
their central objective the placing such re- 
search solid scientific basis. 

Steward’s examination reyeals four generally 
accepted objectives area research programs: 
provide knowledge practical value 
about important world areas, (2) give stu- 
dents and scholars awareness cultural 
relativity, (3) provide so- 
cial and cultural wholes they exist areas, 
and (4) further the development uni- 
versal social science. These goals imply that 
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the co-operation several disciplines neces- 
sary area research and they carry the further 
implication that relevant knowledge social 
science phenomena must integrated order 
achieve the accepted objectives. The par- 
ticipation several disciplines the study 
area and the integration their concepts 
and methods appear the author important 
that these matters become the focal point 
his entire discussion. And, from the point 
view this reviewer, Steward’s attempt 
formulate unified theory and method area 
research the most challenging and stimulating 
aspect this publication. 

The formulation proposed appears es- 
sentially the following. First sociocultural 
system selected. Such systems range from 
relatively simple groupings such small local- 
ized tribal units complex societies such 
China the United States. The methods 
investigation which may employed success- 
fully depend part upon the complexity 
the sociocultural system. 

Historically speaking, complex societies have 
been investigated such specialized disciplines 
economics, government, law, history, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and sociology. contrast, 
primitive societies have been studied 
representatives single discipline, anthro- 
pology. Since the anthropologist investigates 
relatively small, self-contained groups 
able study the functional interrelationship 


all aspects behavior. Theoretically should 


possible make completely integrated 
interdisciplinary study the United States 
primitive tribe. But this wili require 
breakdown the compartmentalization the 
several specialized disciplines which now deal 
with complex social groups. Interdisciplinary 
integration concepts and methodology will 
follow research projects are planned that 
they cut across disciplinary lines. 

The study both simple and complex so- 
cieties may serve two fundamental aims: one, 
the prediction specific behavior expected 
particular sociocultural system and second, 
the general principles laws relationship 
which may abstracted from the specific in- 
stance and projected into other sociocultural 
systems. These latter generalizations are 
subjected cross-cultural comparison order 
establish the range and limitation their 
applicability. Steward rightly emphasizes this 
connection some the hazards involved the 
cross-cultural testing hypotheses arrived 
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from intensive studies particular socio- 
cultural system. 

However, the author’s clear-cut conception 
some the difficulties involved cross- 
cultural research, together with the basic as- 
sumption that the social scientist must operate 
solely sociocultural level, combine pre- 
vent him from developing the full potentialities 
his formulation. The emphasis “levels” 
given undue weight. sure there are 
science; and there are times when 
the biologist, for instance, blinds himself 
the findings chemistry the formulation 
particular generalizations. However, true 
“integration” science occurs only when levels 


are crossed conceptually. area research, 


particularly cross-cultural research, evidence 
rapidly accumulating demonstrate the 
fruitfulness “integrated” approach utiliz- 
ing concepts and principles developed several 
levels. significant study illustrating this trend, 
Social Structure Murdock, appeared 
1949. Steward’s denial the usefulness 
searching for “universals” for all mankind be- 
trays failure comprehend fully the nature 
empirical generalizations and their role 
the scientific theory which may eventually 
absorb them. 

the whole the appraisal area research 
presented this monograph thoughtful 
one. makes good sense, and despite the short- 
comings mentioned above provides sound 
analysis many area research programs now 
being undertaken and others contemplated for 
the future. 

Forp 


Yale University 


The Rural Economy New England. JoHN 
Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1950, xxiv, 796 pp. $7.50. 
For over twenty years Professor John 

Black has been piecing together the story 

land use rural New England. found 

portions the story the publications the 
six New England experiment stations. Part 
came from the research files state and 
federal agencies. Some the story required 
years special investigation and much 
had dug from census data. During these 
two decades Professor Black has visited farms 
all sections New England and has dis- 
cussed the problems land use with wide 
variety rural people and with their public 
and private representatives. has participated 


that 
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the deliberations many local land-use 
planning committees both leader and 
observer. result, The Rural Economy 
New regional narrative told with 
authority. 

regional surveys the urban centers 
are kept sharp focus and the hinterland 
somewhat neglected. Professor Black’s book 
mainly concerned with the farms, the wood- 
lands, and the open country areas, but does 
not disregard the “all-pervading interconnection 
between farm and city, and between rural and 
urban.” The major types land use, namely 
farming, forestry, recreation, and rural resi- 
dential use are all affected New England 
cities and each type its own way creates its 
reverberations the urban life the region. 

The first few chapters The Rural Economy 
New England describe the setting rural 
land use. The natural and human resources and 
the industry and trade the region are briefly 
reviewed. The land use history the region 
told. The next chapters are concerned with 
agriculture, and they comprise from one-third 
one-half the book. Dairying, which from 
land use standpoint the most important 
agricultural enterprise, analyzed detail 
and one chapter devoted each the other 
major farm enterprises. number farm 
management problems are posed for each enter- 
prise. Some these problems are special 
interest New England farmers; and others 
are more general concern. Forestry and the 
recreational use land are taken next. 
Rura! residential land use 
separate chapter but discussed under “Gen- 
eral and Family-Living Farms,” 
Farms” and the “Recreational Use Land.” 
The following chapters cover such topics 
income (especially well treated), farm family 
living, land values, and credit. look into the 
future provided the last two chapters, 
which are entitled Prospects, Poten- 
and Policy and Program.” 

One the major problems encountered 
Professor Black was the unreliability census 
data. has made painstaking effort 
salvage something from census materials and 
the same time indicate their essential 
deficiencies. The methods uses are carefully 
explained and researchers New England, in- 
cluding sociologists, can well afford examine 
them. 

The Rural Economy New England con- 
tains number sweeping observations but 
one more impressed with the detailed analysis 
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that precedes most the conclusions. This 
wealth detail, course, adds the use- 
fulness the volume. For one thing, makes 
The Rural Economy New England valu- 
able source book for the New England banker 
and businessman well for the college pro- 
fessor and agricultural agency representative. 
Moreover, charts the way and simplifies the 
task regional plinners other areas who 
might wish prepare similar studies. This, 
incidentally, one the objectives the 
book, according Dr. Black. 

Rural New England turning point 
and the land use policies and programs set 
forth Professor Black are crucial for that 
reason. the head long list plans and 
programs places education and research. 
calls for vastly improved Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service program and spells out the 
educational areas that need 
wants more research, but wants directed 
toward immediate and pressing problems. “So 
far economic research concerned, there 
higher order than analysis current 
change, and none that contributes more the 
progress economic science.” 

Jr. 
The University Connecticut 


The People Great Russia: Psychological 
Study. Gorer and JoHN 
MAN. New York: Chanticleer Press, 1950. 
236 pp. $3.00. 

The first portion this volume consists 
series sketches Great Russian peasant 
life John Rickman based upon his experi- 
ences country doctor the period 1916- 
1918 when was member Quaker Relief 
Unit. They provide first-hand observations 
the behavior some these people that 
time, and sense pose some the problems 
which Geoffrey Gorer systematically illuminates 
the second section the book. 

Gorer’s work grew out his part the 
Columbia University Research Project Con- 
temporary Cultures directed the late Ruth 
Benedict. The material was gathered through 
interviews with Great Russian informants 
this country, all whose early life experiences 
had been Russia, and was supplemented 
published accounts other observers and 
Russians. primarily concerned with de- 
lineating the common features and regularities 
that occur the character structure these 
people and how they are acquired—the uni- 
versal conditioning process whereby all 
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are transmitted from one generation the 
next. 

Gorer deals with childhood training con- 
siderable detail and these early experi- 
ences adult behavior and character de- 
velopments which seem have their founda- 
tion infancy and childhood. The sudden 
changes and alternations mood from one 
kind behavior its opposite are related 
the restraint and release experience associ- 
ated with the custom swaddling. deals 
with the diffuseness guilt feelings and the 
systematic hatred “enemies” whose identi- 
fication unimportant and can shift, and 
shifted, the ruling elite accordance with 
domestic international situations. 
The diffuse guilt feeling quite distinct from 
the Western notion individual responsibility 
for individual acts. 

The relationship rulers ruled, the role 
the leader, and the interpretation Truth 
(pravda) are highly illuminating hypotheses 
which make more intelligible many facets 
Russian behavior that have puzzled Western 
observers. Finally there are number political 
maxims based upon this material for dealing 
with the Russians, the most important which 
consistency. The fact that Great Russians 
also can act only where relationships are de- 
fined terms complete superordination- 
subordination, complete equality status, 
would seem highly relevant. 

Methodologically, appendix “The De- 
velopment the Swaddling Hypothesis” the 
most interesting part the book for social 
scientists. this Mr. Gorer states his assump- 
tions, the testing and validation his hypoth- 
and his complete awareness that what 
dealing with only one strand among the 
many that determine the behavior human 
beings any culture. 

Epwarp KENNARD 
Foreign Service Institute 


Society and the West: Study the 
Impact Western Mosiem 
and Bowen. Volume So- 
ciety the Eighteenth Century, Part 
Londen and New York: Oxford University 
Press (Issued under the auspices the 
Royal Institute International Affairs), 
1950. xi, 386 pp. $4.50. 

This work the first volume prolegomena 


for sociological study undertaken reveal the 
results Western influence upon Turkey and 
the Near East during the nineteenth century 
and after. Before the resultant changes could 
recognized and described there was need 
investigate the institutions and activities the 
peoples and social groups comprising the Otto- 
man Empire the preceding century. make 
the description that period clear and readily 
understood, some account 
background was also necessary. 

That radical changes the political and 
social structure large sections humanity 
have occurred recent centuries well known; 
but sociological analysis these developments 
the Islamic world has been little cultivated: 
the West. the Near East these changes 
manifest definite stages. The discovery the 
origin, nature, and efiect the forces now 
producing marked social changes there will un- 
doubtedly aid sociologists their study the 
life and development human society where 
the contrasts conditions have not been 
great rapid. Moreover, scholarly research 
—that is, study which comprehensive its 
field, correct its data, and valid its judg- 
most readily kept unbiased, 
straightforward, and fruitful when inherited 
attitudes are not involved, that say, when 
the culture investigated not one’s own. 

Historical background occupies the larger part 
this first volume projected three-volume 
work. But the history not the usual record 
rulers and wars, conquests 
the rise and decline the Empire. Rather, 
this historical account the nature, 
growth, and decline social institutions and 
forces within the Ottoman Empire. The authors 
use not only the available sources European 
languages (except Russian), but also much 
relevant Arabic and Turkish material. The 
entire project pioneer both its compre- 
hensiveness and its special char- 
acter. Its use Oriental sources adds im- 
mensely the worth the work. 

will unfortunate sociologists not 
acquainted with the languages the countries 
described should balk the many unfamiliar 
italicized words the text. Careful reading 
will provide them with rich sources material 
for comparative sociology. The field foreign, 
and therefore the terminology, precise, 
must foreign. The subject, however, remains 
sociology. Serious students will gain general 
and special understanding particular kinds 
social life they master the meanings 
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words that must used define the individual 
and institutional factors and activities the 
area. Adequate explanations the foreign 
vocabulary are provided, and the Index 
Arabic and Turkish Terms welcome guide. 
Moreover, aid the reader pronunciation 
Oriental words, careful Note Trans- 
literation provided the beginning the 
book. 

will interest professional sociologists 
note that the authors prepared initial scheme 
investigation comprise the usual categories 
Family, Village, Industry, Commerce, City, 
Army, Government, Religion, Education, and 
Law, with special sections set apart for Slavery 
and Non-Moslem Minorities. But the actual 
programme their research could not follow 
that outline because Ottoman society did not 
furnish the data the expected order de- 
velopment. Family life description 
Muslim society could not have first place be- 
cause not the primary social unit and 
does not have primary cultural importance. 
The harem, which the Muslim institution 
parallel the family, dealt with this 
volume, but rather from outside the closed 
and guarded doors. 

What was primary Ottoman society was 
the influence the principles Islam. Ac- 
cordingly Chapter treats The Ottoman 
Empire and the Sacred Law. The all-embracing 
characteristic Islamic Law mentioned, but 
the fuller treatment the religion Islam 
its social aspects appear the next volume. 
The five other chapters describe the officers 
and institutions charged with the administration 
the basic Law and its supplementary regula- 
tions the various areas and spheres eco- 
nomic activity the Empire. 

Two comments may added: the Turkish 
edition The Encyclopaedia Islam will un- 
doubtedly referred for the succeeding 
volumes; and series maps would increase 
immensely the value the work. 

Epwin 

The Hartford Seminary Foundation 


The Puerto Rican Journey: New York’s New- 
ENCE SENIOR and New 
York: Harper Brothers, 1950. xi, 238 pp. 
$3.00. 

The unique not singular characteristic 
Puerto Rican migration the United States, 
words the authors, this: “They are the 
only substantial influx colored migrants from 
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non-English speaking culture which New York 
has known.” This city had some 200,000 Puerto 
Ricans 1948, one-third whom were colored. 
“These colored Puerto Ricans have less incen- 
tive and less opportunity follow the pattern 
Americanization than any other immigrants 
America has known. Only long they con- 
tinue remain conspicuously different from 
the American Negro can they improve their 
status America.” One prone question 
the sweeping generalization quoted from this ex- 
cellent social survey, but not over- 
looked that this study points one the most 
significant problems the field intra-hemi- 
spheric migration—the significance color and 
culture determining the quantity, quality, and 
direction population movement from 
populated” areas the Caribbean. 

The unique characteristics The Puerto 
Rican Journey, the other hand, are two: 
compounds the problems migration, inter- 
and intra-minority group relations, and Latin 
American culture-on-the-move into the capsule 
population problems, practices, and policies; 
and achieves this compounding effective 
method that once scholarly and humani- 
tarian. 

The report based upon area sample 
study some 5,000 Puerto Ricans something 
over 1,100 households, made early 1948 under 
the auspices the Bureau Social 
Research Columbia University. The statisti- 
cally typical migrant studied was years old, 
had completed six years schooling, and came 
from urban area Puerto Rico New 
York. According the authors, “The chances 
are six four that the migrant white, seven 
three that she married; say ‘she’ be- 
six four that the migrant fe- 
group, the migrants, certain 
socially acquired characteristics, can consid- 
ered better fitted than stationary islanders for 
struggle the continent many the mi- 
grants are women, society where women’s 
economic lot still often difficult; many are 
Negroes, society which color counts 
heavily against them; and most the migrants 
—both Negro and white, both women and men 
—are without much skill, society where 
skill becoming increasingly important ade- 
quate livelihood; and all enter society where 
the opportunities for advancement 
creasingly narrow for the poor, the uneducated 
and the ‘foreign’.” 

the study employed the 
well-known push and pull dichotomy clue 
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the economic nature the movement. 


authors conclude that the economic transit was 
occasioned search for better job rather 
than for job. The fact that per cent 
the migrants studied belonged labor unions 
lends credence this conclusion. other re- 
spects the study used such device the 
comparison opinions, activities and expecta- 
tions those migrants classified “deciders” 
with those classified “followers.” Another 
disposition Adapt,” which revealed that the 
factors most influencing the adaptation 
Puerto Ricans New York City were having 
job, being male, having more education and 
being younger than other Puerto Ricans, and 
being white. 

One would not expect this book, brief re- 
port the analysis elaborate schedule, 
comprehend all the study’s findings. (An 
earlier publication, “The Puerto Ricans New 
York City,” designed serve guide for 
social workers and others working with the 
migrant group, gives some additional interpreta- 
tion.) However, one searches for interpreta- 
tion what happens the Puerto Rican 
family the result the migration. the 
homeland, say the authors, the family the 
basic unit social organization. Does this ob- 
tain New York? so, what form does the 
“Parranda” assume the new environment? 
Furthermore, the presence different colors 
persons within the homeland’s family unit 
did not necessarily present problem social 
adjustment. Does the color-race system the 
United States foster disintegration the 
grant family? What the effect the Puerto 
Rican who called upon lose his “Puerto- 
Ricanness,” the one hand, and realize 
that survival the New York City area may 
depend upon the growth “Spanish-Conscious- 
ness” the other? 

From the viewpoints methods and findings 
this study should receive wide and close at- 
tention. provides some insights for the prob- 
lems social scientists are going called upon 
answer connection with people the lands 
that lie between and our “Good Neighbors” 
South America, lands from which there must 
substantial migration for some time come, 
least until there has been created more 
socially favorable balance births and deaths. 
This problem longer unilateral one. 


Ira 
Haverford College 


Société Belge sous L’Occupation Allemande: 
Alimentation état santé, 538 pp.; Vol. 
II, Mode vie comportement moral 
social, 502 pp.; Vol. Les travailleurs dé- 
portés leur famille, 143 pp. Bruxelles, 
Belgium: Nicholson Watson, 1950. 


This study the family and social life the 
Belgian worker under the German occupation 
Professor Jacquemyns the University 
Brussels, was suggested him high gov- 
ernment official February 1941, and was 
carried with the generous cooperation 
public officials, private business and working 
men the end the war Europe. 


Five principal subjects were studied: the food 


supply, health, living conditions general, so- 
cial life and adjustment, and the special prob- 
lems the Belgian workers deported Ger- 
many and their families. Although worked 
under strain and anxiety, the au- 
thor was, nevertheless, able sustain his role 
sociologist and limit himself the ob- 
servation, description, and analysis facts re- 
lating this trying period his nation’s his- 
tory. 

With the aid his assistants was able 
study the living arrangements and the income 
and expenditures approximately 1,000 fami- 
lies different sections the country, and 
with the cooperation the medical staff 
various industries secure facts concerning 
the health 10,000 workers. 

The family studies were done three sepa- 
rate periods order see whether changes 
the conditions the nation’s food supply and 
other conditions could observed the family 
budgets and the health the family mem- 
bers. Detailed records fainily income and 
spending were secured and the investigators were 
able learn many instances about the way 
which parents were able supplement the 
meager rations which were available for their 
children extra work, barter, and some 
cases activity the black market. Social 
workers employed the industries cooperating 
the study were able make their 
tion it, because some tke families had been 
known them over period years, and they 
were able secure full case histories their 
income and spending during the period the 
occupation. The case histories the economic 
life two family groups this time na- 
tional emergency, which are included Volume 
II, constitute one the most interesting and 
parts this voluminous study. These 
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histories length comparable those 
American family case work agencies, include 
information about family composition, and re- 
lationships, income and expenditure, house and 
house furnishings, household management, sani- 
tation and hygiene, leisure time and recreation 
and the general tone the life the family. 

one case see enterprising housewife 
who, order supplement the meager fare 
her children, makes periodic visits the coun- 
try buy butter and eggs for them. the 
course time she undertakes errands for her 
neighbors similar plight who insist paying 
her for her services the point where she finds 
herself employing assistants and engaging 
black market operations some magnitude. 

Other case histories reveal the strained family 
relations growing out conditions difficult for 
the family weather. Assistance these fami- 
lies was provided variety agencies both 
public and private. Some industries provided 
meal for their workers order promote 
efficiency and morale, and food supplies were 
also distributed charitable groups. 

addition case material, the data con- 
cerning the entire group families included 
the study are presented statistically tables 
and graphs and charts. 

the study health relation the food 
supply, attention was given previous Belgian 
studies order that comparable data might 
secured. The “Quet” which was developed and 
used Ernst Engel and named for the statis- 
tician Quetelet, was used the unit measure- 
ment. More than 200 families miners and 
metallurgists were studied and detailed accounts 
were secured their consumption food dur- 
ing the period the study. Height and weight 
and detailed health reports family members 
were obtained and recorded medical person- 
nel. Food shortages were evident and was 
found that employees engaged heavy work 
the mines and factories were obtaining little 
more than half the food calories necessary 
maintain health and efficiency. Even im- 
provement food supply during 1942 and later 
years the war, there were still shortages 
some the important food items. Many adult 
workers lost weight and their children failed 
achieve the growth normal for their age. 

The Belgian workers deported Germany 
and the welfare the families they left 
behind, constitute the basis for special study 
which reported the third volume. Informa- 
tion was secured from interviews with the 
families these workers, from letters which 
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they wrote home from Germany, and from in- 
terviews with the men themselves while they 
were home leave, when they were in- 
valided home. Accounts their life and work 
Germany during the early years the war 
were not gloomy. The pay was good, the Ger- 
man supervisors had due regard for the morale 
their foreign labor supply, and while the 
food was monotonous, the supply was adequate. 
the war progressed, however, and shortages 
developed the request for food packages from 
Belgium increased the point where some 
instances the value the food packages sent 
the worker exceeded the share his pay 
which was able send home his family. 

The Belgian worker was im- 
pressed with facilities for health and hygiene 
the German factories which were sometimes 
superior those which had been ac- 
customed. 

The wealth factual data presented these 
three volumes, and the scholarly objectivity 
the author his presentation, make them im- 
portant source material for historians interested 
the life the Belgian worker and his family 
during World War II. The fact that study ma- 
terials were presented from several disciplines, 
medical, social, and economic, contribute 
their variety and richness even though de- 
tracts somewhat from the unity the presen- 
tation. 

REED 


Catholic University 


Gegenwarts-probleme Berliner Familien: Eine 
Soziologische Untersuchung 498 Familien. 
mannsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1948. 388 pp. 
Students the family, social workers, and 

sociologists generally who are interested re- 

search familial behavior concrete, de- 
scriptive level, and the impact war and 
post-war economic crisis 
should not neglect this sociological study 

“Current Problems Families Berlin” based 

interviews the immediate post-war years 

(1946-1947). 

Mrs. Thurnwald’s book not study “the 
family,” institutions,” “family 
change” the abstract, but concrete, descrip- 
tive study limited number actual families 
specifically defined situations time and 
place. More accurately, study behavior 
situations, behavior changes, and behavior prob- 
lems among children, youths, young and full 
adults, both sexes, seen from the 
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view the impact war-time crises such 
persons their various familial relationships. 
While every attempt was made get repre- 
sentative sample families, and offer 
sociological analysis the data gathered, the 
author extremely cautious not generalize 
beyond the warrant the facts presented. This 
will surprise one who acquainted with her 
earlier work the changing status women 
Africa and her studies life New Guinea, 
carried out jointly with her husband, Dr. Rich- 
ard Thurnwald. 

The interviews, carried out trained work- 
ers, sought data (1) external living condi- 
tions families most diverse origins; (2) 
the approximate background out which these 
conditions arose; (3) the orientation the 
various members the families studied their 
personal situation and their total environ- 
ment, including their political situation; (4) the 
ability and willingness adjust their present 
life situation; and (5) cohesive and divisive 
tendencies with respect family bonds. or- 
ganized for presentation, the data are covered 
the following order: origin, education, and voca- 
tions husband and wife; children; housing 
and living arrangements; sustenance and nutri- 
tion; clothing and household equipment; eco- 
nomic position; activities housewives; 
health; schooling, education, and leisure; church 
political orientation; and general per- 
sonal adjustment. 

Ten chapters (165 pp.) are devoted topi- 
cal and analytical presentation under the above 
headings; two further chapters (51 pp.) are 
concerned with broader, interpretive and, 
sense, evaluative discussion the phenomena 
solidarity, disorganization (Lockerung), and 
dissolution among the families studied. con- 
cluding chapter, section (152 pp.), devoted 
case study twenty-five the families. 

Even brief summary the actual findings 
would stretch the limits short review. 
few items, however, may suggest the character 
the work. marked occupational shift was 
discovered, especially the matter increased 
gainful employment among married women, 
who nevertheless continued carry full respon- 
sibility for the care home and children. The 
general economic situation was such effect 
acute suffering and destitution, malnutrition 
and ill-health, family strain and much disruption 
personality values. 200 families inten- 
studied, least half had experienced 
either major damage complete destruction 
their dwelling places, another quarter knew 
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marked damage, and only one-sixth reported 
damage all. Eleven per cent were living 
one-room apartments which averaged 3.3 per- 
sons per room; another per cent lived 
1/2 1/2 room apartments, averaging 
persons per room. per cent were inadequately 
shod, and per cent had wholly inadequate 
clothing. 

very considerable weakening family 
solidarity was with marked 
exceptions—and considerable increase was 
noted complete dissolution families. 
marked decline respect children for their 
parents, and confidence them, was also 
noted. Family were greatly affected 
the cumulative character multiple and 
interdependent sources stress and irritation. 

The chief value this study, aside from its 
notable achievement accumulating this mass 
data under most difficult conditions, lies 
the meticulous care with which hews ob- 
jective presentation family situations and 
changes specific setting. The light throws 
upon the impact the Nazi regime, the war ex- 
perience, economic crisis, military defeat, and 
political and moral disillusionment personal 
behavior and family relationships particularly 
revealing. The consequences military occu- 
pation could not yet evaluated the time 
when the study was made. While the factual 
data the report itself are already considerably 
dated the time this review, this detracts 
little from the value the study sociologi- 
cal document more than transitory impor- 
tance. 

LEHMANN 

Syracuse University 


VFamilies Under Stress: Adjustment the Crises 
War Separation and Reunion. REUBEN 
and New York: 
Harper Brothers, 1949. 443 pp. $4.50. 
the current stream textbooks mar- 

riage and the family volume original re- 
search welcome event. the words the 
authors, this book attempts “test findings 
from other studies families crises new 
context, war separation and reunion.” More 
specifically, for the characteristics 
which set off successful from unsuccessful 
families the face two war born crises.” 
The 135 Iowa families which supplied the data 
for this research were, predominantly, middle 
and lower middle class high school graduates. 
The sample was originally drawn with the help 
selective service officials per cent 
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sample Iowa families with father serv- 
ice. However, lack funds, refusals, and other 
exigencies resulted the shrinkage the 
original sample 820 135 families. 

The data were assembled means both 
questionnaires and interviews. The wife’s ques- 
tionnaire contained the Burgess and Cottrell 
marital adjustment test, modified Thurstone 
psycho-neurotic inventory, and tests for adjust- 
ment separation and reunion constructed 
the author. addition, two-hour interview 
was designed secure from the wife picture 
the pre-induction family life and the reac- 
tions separation and reunion. The interviewer 
rated the family adaptability and integration 
using scales developed Cavan. the ques- 
tionnaires mailed the husband service, 
per cent were returned. back from the service, 
the husband was interviewed and filled out the 
questionnaire the time the interview. 

The findings are presented relation the 

ethods used: chapters report the sta- 
tistical results, one summarizes the interviews 
with subsequent chapter entitled “Teaming the 
statistical and case study methods.” Some 
factors were correlated with the degree ad- 
justment separation means and the 
chi-square test. The factor-to-factor 
were supplemented partial correlations 
seven selected factors. The multiple correlation 
coefficient for these seven factors was 0.409 
and statistically significant. 

addition the questionnaires, the inter- 
views were utilized depict, graphically, pro- 
files adjustment following the lead Koos, 
validate scales and ratings derived from the 
statistical techniques, and verify findings 
whenever the two methods were comparable. 
The extent agreement upon the crucial vari- 
able adjustment separation was “not phe- 
nomenal,” but probabilities being chance 
agreement were less than one hundred. The 
two methods came closer together with regard 
the adjustment reunion. the factors 
influencing vulnerability crises studied 
both methods only registered conflicting re- 
sults. There were several attempts get con- 
figurations factors cross-classifying fami- 
lies terms marital adjustment, integration, 
adaptability, and other characteristics. 

The highlights the substantive results in- 
clude the following: good adjustment separa- 
tion associated with family adaptability, in- 
tegration, frequency furloughs, low extent 
separation hardships, good adjustment, 
and adequacy affectional outlets for the wife. 
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the negative side, childhood happiness 
the spouses and other pre-marital factors, and 
types authority relations proved unimportant 
determinants adjustment. Success facing 
separation was generally associated with good 
adjustment reunion. However, the authors 
state that adaptability may more important 
for adjustment separation while reunion, 
family integration may play major role. More 
generally, the book suggests that “crisis-prone- 
ness” explained not terms per- 
sonality, nor the quality marriage, but 
the nature family relations. Resilience the 
face crises produced such factors 
sense interdependence, satisfaction play- 
ing one’s roles together with willingness 
shift them, sharing home management duties, 
habits mutual consultant, and on. 

The contributions this book are seen 
less originating new hypotheses than testing 
and refining those developed earlier studies, 
especially those Koos, Angell, and Cavan. Its 
strength lies the experimentation with inven- 
tories and scales (especially composite scales in- 
volving complex dimensions family relations) 
and, generally, the progress towards quantifi- 
cation. 

The claims having integrated the statistical 
case study methods appear only partially 
justified. The two methods were truly 
mentary the treatment the deviant cases 
and the description adjustment profiles. Fre- 
quently, however, the contrast appears 
merely one between questionnaire and 
schedule with the interviewer filling answers 
already structured questions; or, again, con- 
trast between self-administered inventories and 
judgments the interviewer with regard 
some isolated features. This not deny the 
added strength which comes from the double 
check some classification the value 
validating experimental scale against 
interview. 

form, the exposition clear but some- 
what repetitious. All all, the study 
behavior crises has been ad- 
vanced this research. 

Barnard College 


Love Not Enough; The Treatment Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Children. Bruno 
Glencoe, Ill. The Free Press, 1950. 
ix, 386 pp. $4.50. 

Bettelheim’s latest vclume probably will in- 


terest only those sociologists concerned with 
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abnormal behavior and its therapy. combined 
group-and-counsellor method for treating emo- 
tionally maladjusted children described 
introduction. The remaining chapters illustrate 
the method action, utilized during the day’s 
central periods and activities: “from dreams 
waking,” “the in-between times,” “rest and 
play,” “bedtime,” etc. 

The children whose cases are discussed are 
members the Sonia Shankman Orthogenic 
School, connected with the University Chi- 
cago. The school houses, average two 
years apiece, thirty-four children, ages four 
sixteen. All suffer from severe emotional dis- 
turbances and all exhibit failure “organize” 
their personalities: “It not that they have 
deviantly organized personalities, but that their 
personalities are not sufficiently organized.” 

The therapeutic method advocated grows out 
Bettelheim’s adherence psychoanalytic 
theory well his obvious familiarity with 
disturbed children. Apparently the 
method also evolved through his opposition 
certain points view, such that love 
per very curative, that homes for disturbed 
children should try recreate home atmos- 
phere, and that such homes should geared 
mainly the childrens’ interests that “parent 
figures act like mad hatters and permit Alice 
regulate her parents’ lives.” 

contrast more orthodox psychoanalysts, 
Bettelheim relies only secondarily upon dyadic 
analyst-patient relation with the patient recol- 
lecting repressed desires. says the 
method analyzing transferences, 

ses the earlier existence relationships that 
have never had the previous experience 

new experiences that will allow ordering 
the actual world rather than doing away with 

past experiences.” 

Seme aspects the method used the school 


the children live and play together 


orderly setting; adult counsellors are constantly 
present; counsellors not seek play parental 
immediately since child-parent relationships 
should form naturally; the child’s needs are 
given top precedence—counsellors not sup- 
press curb expressions these needs even 
expression personally societally repugnant; 

each and setting regarded having par- 
therapeutic possibilities, the counsellor 
phases the child’s behavior and 
difficulties with him bathes, eats, etc.; 
adult conflict cannot aid child well 
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adult who not, hence major task the 
supervisor determine the emotional con- 
flicts each counsellor and arrange that 
children prone certain practices particular 
times the day, say wolfish eating, are then 
contact only with those counsellors who are 
free from conflict about the practice question. 

Three overall criticisms occur the reviewer. 
First, Bettelheim makes the usual claim the 
psychiatrist that study abnormality throws 
great light normality. suppose parent with 
mildly disturbed child might get something 
from volume, but would have work 
hard even made the assumption, like 
the that abnormality was simply normal- 


ity Second, Bettelheim’s analyses 


are invariably made within the psychoanalytic 
motive-need framework (ego, id, instinctual 
drives, etc.). This may useful therapeutic 
framework, but its claims must necessarily 
therapeutic, not explanatory. The author does not 
realize this. Third, there considerable talk 
about adjusting the child “reality” and giving 
him correct picture the world,” but are 
not told what these are. One cannot expect the 
psychiatrist with pressing problems mal- 
adjustment overly concerned with problems 
moral philosophy. Nevertheless, therapy 
rests upen assumptions made about human 
and the reader with eye 
such things may occasionally guess the biases 
underlying the method developed this volume. 
ANSELM 
Indiana University 


From the Wagner Act Taft-Hartley. 
Harry and Brown. Chi- 
cago: The University Chicago Press, 1950. 
724 pp. $8.50. 

The death Dr. Millis caused changes the 
original plan under which this volume was 
prepared. Sections the discussion the 
Taft-Hartley Act which was have com- 
pleted were written part Harold Katz, 
Seymour Miss Brown. 

The qualifications Millis and Brown for 
tackling this monumental task are, sure, 
exceptional. The former served Chairman 
the National Labor Relations Board from 1940 
1945 and Miss Brown served operating 
analyst with the Board for two years. 

The authors, pointing out that the Taft- 
Hartley Act was not “Slave Labor Act” nor 
“Magna Carta for employers,” declare that 
“Taft-Hartley failed meet the need its 
times, build the Wagner Act, fill its 
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gaps, eliminate abuses, but the same time 
strengthen the trends toward democratic and 
responsible self-government industry.” They 
assert that “Taft-Hartley with its confusion and 
division purposes, its. weakening all unions 
rather than carefully directed restraint spe- 
cific abuses, its weakening restraints upon 
employers who still seek avoid democratic 
system labor relations, its interference with 
collective bargaining, its encouragement liti- 
gation rather than solving problems the 
bargaining table, its administrative hodgepodge, 
was bungling attempt deal with difficult 
problems.” “Complex” “poorly drafted” and 
many points” emerge their con- 
clusions upon its technical perplexities. Taft- 
Hartley, recognized, “did few things which 
were much needed equalizing the Wagner Act 
and imposii:z restraints certain unjustifiable 
actions unions;” and some features the act 
“perhaps promoted greater acceptance their 
responsibilities some unions,” but con- 
tained series “detailed provisions which up- 
set established practices worked out labor 
and management through the discretion 
the administrators the law, which ade- 
quate case was made for change, and which 
unnecessary difficulty collective bargain- 
ing and administration.” The authors point 
out longer list provisions which they “con- 
sider unfair and discriminatory, since they reflect 
bias against collective bargaining and could 
used unreasonably restrict union actions 
which seem justifiable the in- 
terests groups workers.” Taft-Haruey, they 
state “regarded too much techrical 
lawyer’s act, which reality is, too little 
product men who know what makes the 
wheels round industry and what moti- 
Management and workers the very real 
world which they live and work.” 

Part the work, prepared Miss Brown, 
traces the work under the Wagner Act the 
time its demise. She tells absorbing story 
the development board policy and shift- 
ing board personnel. Miss Brown declares 
study the record the Board’s administra- 
tion leads inevitably the conclusion that the 
Board the whole had solved the major prob- 
lems efficient and fair administrative proc- 
esses, except inadequate funds and 


Elsewhere she asserts, “It made out- 


standing contribution toward the establishment 
collective bargaining freely chosen and 
democratic basis.” The need for certain amend- 
ments the Wagner Act are specifically indi- 
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cated, but taking altogether Miss Brown con- 
cludes: “judged tests democratic self- 
government and sound industrial relations, the 
Wagner Act must said have made 
great contribution the democratic bases 
American life. During its time, unionism and 
collective bargaining had been accepted, and at- 
titudes toward industrial relations this basis 
had changed extent which most employers 
would not have thought possible fifteen years 
She stoutly defends the administrative 
organization established the original act. 
Much the present conflict between the Gen- 
eral Counsel and the Board was anticipated 
the authors. 

Part II, entitled “How the Taft Hartley Act 
Came About,” tells the story terms 
struggle over industrial and political power. 
“The National Association Manufacturers 
led the opposition the Wagner Act 
the start until sweeping amendment was achieved 
1947.” The significance their attack along 
with other employer groups interpreted the 
“influence well-organized and very well- 
financed group who did not necessarily represent 
fully either the opinions the long-run interests 
the majority employers. The long cam- 
paign was successful only when elements 
complicated situation made the times propitious 
for the final drive. Nevertheless, appears that 
large share the responsibility for the char- 
acter the 1947 legislation attributed 
this organized movement, which history may 
say overreached itself.” However, the authors 
indicate that the union counter attack was 
the fact that the unions failed 
admit and offer solutions for the real abuses 
parts their own field which made them vulner- 
able attack,” and that the Administration did 
not face the need for constructive amendment 
the earlier statute. This section traces the 
long campaign against the Wagner Act, including 
the epidemic legislation the state level, the 
bills introduced Congress, the time 
the passage the Taft-Hartley Act, and the 
Congressional history this legislation. 
authors remark, “In the name equalizing the 
laws and protecting the public interest and free 
enterprise, legislation was finally achieved which 
effectively revised the basic law labor and 
the framework collective bargaining.” 

The final section the volume consists 
series chapters which analyze the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act itself. Some the pertinent conclusions 
the authors have been cited above. Space does 
not permit discussion the critical discussion 
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the provisions the act upon which these 
conclusions are based; the treatment ex- 
and cogent. 

While this work for the specialist, whom 
much the refined analytical task will possess 
direct relevance, the non-specialist will find 
challenging. social document casting light 
important phase epoch our history 
the work one high merit. 

DIAMOND 

Lehigh University 


The Daytime Population the Central Busi- 
Chicago: The University Chicago 
Press, 1949. xxiii, 267 pp. $6.00. 

This monograph, publication the Chicago 
Community Inventory, summarizes 
tematizes mass data, especially about the 
826,707 persons (exclusive pedestrians) who 
entered the Central Business District Chicago 
typical week-day May, 1940, between the 
hours 7:00 A.M. and 7:00 P.M. also in- 
cludes additional data that indicate certain 
trends change the daytime pepulation from 
1926 1946. 

The major body data, presented three 
chapters, describes this population respectively 
(1) according place residence, sectors, 
(2) types transportation used, and hours 
arrival and departure, and (3) daytime 
distribution within the Central Business District 
itself. These three main chapters are preceded 
shorter introductory ones which respectively 
(1) state the problem and point view the 
study, (2) give some general data about the 
broad region tributary the 
business district Chicago, and (3) list the 
major categories functions housed this 
central area, which daily attracts hundreds 
thousands persons it. 

Analyses the residential origins the 
daytime population were made, use wedge- 
shaped sectors, separately for the suburban 
zone and the corporate city. Eleven suburban 
sectors were delimited extending outward from 
the corporate limits Chicago for distances 
from miles from the city center. 
Each sector was delimited include that area 
from which specified combination highways 
and transportation lines would normally funnel 


people into the Loop. These eleven sectors were 
combined into five major directional ones. 
Within the corporate city, five sectors were de- 
limited, corresponding direction the five 
major suburban sectors. For each sector, both 


suburban and corporate-city, the total population 
was computed from federal census data. The 
percentage population each sector who 
went the Central Business District the 
day studied was calculated use data ob- 
tained from transportation companies and 
means cordon counts. 

analyzing the relation transportation 
the daytime population, Breese drew maps show- 
ing the routes highways and transportation 
systems the Chicago area, and compiled for 
each sector list routes which people 
would normally travel between their place 
residence and the central area. prepared 
tables, sectors and zones, showing how many 
persons, the more than 600,000 whose place 
origin was utilized each major type 
transportation. studied the volume move- 
ment and from the business district hours, 
and from data arrivals and departures cal- 
culated the size the daytime population for 
each the twelve hours studied. 

Analyses the distribution population 
within the Central Business District centered 
chiefly around three categories: (1) the place 
employment the 273,000 persons who 
worked the area 1940, (2) the place 
residence the 6,221 “permanent” inhabitants, 
and (3) the distribution pedestrians vari- 
ous streets both during rush hours (when em- 
ployees weré presumably out for lunch 
their way home) and off-peak hours, the latter 
giving some rough indication the volume 
shoppers. explaining these distributions, 
Breese made use data land use, land values, 
and availability transportation. 

Breese states that his study utilizes demo- 
graphic and ecological point view. Within 
certain limits this statement seems correct. Cer- 
tainly deals with demographic data that 
studies size and movement population. But 
this means complete demographic 
study. particular, gives little information 
the composition this daytime population 
except list the number employees 
indicate that larger proportion shoppers 
come from the higher economic areas. The study 
may called ecological what (1) examines 
quantitatively one result specialization and 
the dominance the Central Business District, 
(2) describes temporal cycle population 
movement one aspect urban structure, (3) 
utilizes maps and aerial photographs aids 
analysis, and (4) takes into account, generally 
least, relations between population distribu- 
tion, population movement, transportation, land 
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utilization, and land values. But the study makes 
significant attempt formulate exactly 
examine critically any theoretically ecologi- 
cal concepts hypotheses. 

part community inventory the study 
provides many facts and some insights which 
should prove valuable planners and adminis- 
trators. furnishes data which number 
theoretical studies might based, but the data are, 
for the most part, too general too incomplete 
provide more than starting points for research 
ecological theory. Because, however, the 
study was designed primarily factual 
nature, presumably not aimed advancing the 
frontiers theoretical knowledge, cannot 
properly criticized for failing accomplish 
this latter task. 

James QuINN 


University Cincinnati 


Movies: Psychological Study. 
WOLFENSTEIN and NATHAN Glencoe, 
The Free Press, 1950. 316 pp. $4.00. 
This volume attempt identify and 

interrelate certain fundamental themes common 

American movies, and secondarily relate 
them characteristics American culture and 
personality. The authors “analyzed all American 

A-films with contemporary urban setting which 

were released New York City for the year 

following September 1945,” the A-melodramas 
for two years following, and few French and 

British films for comparison. The findings are 

given broadly Freudian interpretation, and oc- 

casionaily related Gorer’s and Mead’s ob- 
servations the “American personality.” 
The findings are discussed under four major 
headings. First, movie treatment love rela- 
tions stresses ambivalence, personified two 
major types love heroine. The “good-bad” 
girl appears bad but really good, and the 

“masculine-feminine” girl uses direct and 

casual approach which makes love less fearsome. 

Second, treating family relations the movies 

show parents principally superfluous harm- 

ful, though plets abound parent- and sibling- 
figures who dramatize the oedipal problem and 
sibling rivalry. Third, killings depict hero 
always wrongly suspected authorities (father- 
figure). The danger this places him sym- 
bolic representation typical American con- 
flict between ethic public appearances and 
ethic internal conviction. And, finally, ob- 
servers are shown play various catalytic roles. 

Through all these there run number 

themes, such looking guilty but being inno- 
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cent, denial mixed feelings involving inner 
conflict, the externality dangers, denial the 
reality envy, and many others. 

For fascinating reading and wealth pro- 
vocative ideas, this book outstanding: but 
not scientific work. The data, consisting 
part percentage figures themes, character 
types, etc., are used only illustratively and are 
nowhere presented systematically manner 
which would allow the reader test conclusions 
against them. The psychoanalytic framework 
too loose admit clear disproof 
hypotheses, witness the ease with which ap- 
parent contradictions are invariably shown 
non-contradictory. And the highly controversial 
assumptions which the argument the book 
rests are either not made explicit are treated 
findings. 

One assumption that movie-goers perceive 
what the authors the study perceive. The re- 
viewer doubts that there much uniformity 
subtlety the argument requires. The 
“good-bad” girl, for example, besides appealing 
some individuals’ ambivalences, probably 
amenable differing perception, being seen 
some groups genuinely immoral, others 
“reformed,” etc. And the manifest responses 
many groups Lauren Bacall and the “pin-up” 
picture are far less subtle than the authors’. 

The authors further assume that the movie- 
goer the movies are “ready-made day dreams” 
which are found wish-fulfillment the un- 
solved problems childhood. The young per- 
former’s fear rejection the entertainment 
promoter, for example, the daughter’s oedipal 
fear paternal rejection. The implicit denial 
more obvious and direct social and cultural ex- 
planations smacks the doctrinaire. 

Among the several other assumptions, the 
authors’ interpretations require that there 
“American personality,” and that this 
directly detetmining relationship with the con- 
tent the movies. All the sociological observa- 
tions about mass society—its heterogeneity, the 
indirectness and unrepresentativeness com- 
raunication, the limited alternatives presented 
the audience monopoly industry, the social 
selection the types who control the industry, 
etc.—would cast serious doubt such as- 
sumption. Furthermore, account taken 
the unrepresentativeness the movie audience 
with respect our total population, the differen- 
tial popularity movies, the different types 
movies known appeal different segments 
the populatior, the dislike many aspects 
the movies great many people, and the 
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possibility the stereotyping taste habitu- 
ation stereotyped entertainment. 

short, have here book representing 
much careful work and provocative thinking; 
but one whose usefulness limited its non- 
adherence standards scientific procedure 
and its partial dependence simplistic assump- 
tions about audience behavior and American so- 
cial structure, rendered improbable theory 
and research that the authors could have used, 
had they cared so. 

University California, Los Angeles 


Man the Maker: History Technology and 
Henry Schuman, Inc., 1950. xiv, 355 pp. 
$4.00. 

This book describes some ten readable 
chapters the large number major inventions 
from the dawn history the present time. 
The treatment straightforward and dignified, 
and the book appears the publisher’s series 
called “The Life Science Library.” differs 
from many stories inventions that 
not written for children. differs from other 
popular accounts since does not make the 
invention platform which some hero 
worship great genius. this latter point, 
however, the author does not present invention 
mankind. This attitude implied the title 
the book, Man the Maker. The spectacular 
phenomenon coincidental discovery—that 
many the major inventions have been made 
two more persons working independently 
—emphasizes, the social process and 
minimizes man the maker. inventions are 
made superior hereditary ability, and this 
hereditary ability constant for large groups 
over the ages, then inventions become cultural 
process. 

The book avoids also eccentricity which 
appears sometimes books dealing with the 
subject as, for instance, Giedion’s Mechaniza- 
tion Takes Command. The author, Dutchman 
with non-academic profession, careful 
student not material cultural whole, but 
the technics and inventions that are closely 
associated with the traditional conception 
science. There are not many books like this 
one, and welcome addition the field. 
should read and appreciated sociologists 
despite the fact that the author makes little at- 
tempt relate the inventions the social fac- 


tors that bring them about the social 
effects which follow their use. differs there- 
fore this regard from the writings Lewis 
Mumford and Roger Burlingame. 

quite possible nevertheless for person 
oriented sociology make many inferences, 
reads, concerning the social implications 
material culture. For instance, not diffi- 
cult reading this book see how the technics 
agriculture were important factor the 
rise Western Europe before the industrial 
revolution and the yielding first place the 
Mediterranean countries. The author also cor- 
rects good many false beliefs such the no- 
tion that invention scientific progress 
occurred the Dark Ages. also gives full 
credit the contribution Mohammedans 
scientific and technological progress. The rise 
first place Britain the basis ships and 
the industrial revolution becomes quite clear. 
Not only sociology enriched such history 
material culture, but also are the tradi- 
tional political and social histories tne various 
countries. The scope the book limited 
the course the development what call 
Western civilization. There very little indeed 
about China and India. One reason for this 
omission that know very little about the 
contributions these countries material cul- 
ture. Nor does the author seem familiar 
with the development technics among primi- 
tive peoples. refers this early period 
Pre-Dynastic, thus giving due recognition 
Egypt. But material culture was carried very 
far the Mayans, for instance, and also 
Africans. This point not made particular 
criticism the book, but serves illustrate 
the area covered. 

would disposed make this book re- 
quired reading for graduate students so- 
ciology and for many undergraduates. The rea- 
sons for such recommendation are that ma- 
terial culture and technological achievements 
create new environment which the institu- 
tions mankind adjust. Too often pre- 
sent the development social institutions 
discussing only their organization and functions; 
these presentations often appear more 
less vacuum for they are not related the 
underlying structure technics without which 
the social organizations could not exist. Thus 
hunting peoples whose communities vary from 
persons obviously cannot have very much 
differentiation social organization. The rise 
Greeks and the Eastern Mediterranean and their 
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institutions are much more fully understood 
when the inventional structure which they 
rest discovered. 
University Chicago 


Mid-Century: The Social Implications 
entific Progress. Edited 
New York: John Wiley 
Cambridge: The Technology Press, 1950. 
549 PP. $7.50. 

This book the verbatim record, with valu- 
able additions and annotations the editor 
and the contributors themselves, the speeches 
and discussions held last year the Massachu- 
setts Institute Technology’s Mid-Century 
Convocation which celebrated the inauguration 
new President, James Rhyne Kil- 
lian, Jr. The thirty-six different participants, 
representing many fields and interests, include 
political figures like Churchill and Harold Stas- 
sen, natural scientists like Vannevar Bush and 
Sir Henry Tizard, social scientists like Peter 
Odegard and Bryn Hovde, educators like Phil- 
lip Rulon and John Dale Russell, and philosoph- 
ers like Sidney Hook and Jacques Maritain. 
These few sample names indicate the broad 
range specialized scholarly and other field- 
that are here represented. The group con- 
tributors not only varied but distinguished; 
and their talks and speeches are fully worthy 
polite and summary declarations, the M.I.T. 
Convocation, this book indicates, achieved its 
explicit goal and became genuine intellectual 
The quality and the technical difficulties 
faced the Science, Materialism and 
the Human Spirit (Maritain, Julius Seelye 
Bixler, Percy Bridgman, and Stace) for 
example, are easily the equal what found 
the best professional philosophical meet- 
ings. 

brief review permits more than super- 
ficial catalog the rich variety problems 
which were discussed. The Convocation was 
organized into panels which had for their topics 
such matters as: the present state and future 
promise science; technology and the con- 
servation natural resources; the political 
status and the administration colonial and 
underdeveloped areas; the relations among the 
State, Industry and the University; the problem 
specialization modern education and 
society generally; and the freedom and respon- 
sibility the individual highly organized 
society. 


Two and optimistic themes run 
the book. One the theme scientific 
conviction the power and use- 
science achieving not only material 
democratic and humanitarian ideals 
second the importance fostering 
and social sciences and relat- 
both its avowed ideals (see especially 
the inaugural speech President Killian) and 
around science” but including “programs the 
humanities and social sciences helpful de- 
sense values pertinent the so- 
ciety which live.” 

Despite this latter conviction, and although 
occasional remarks throughout the volume 
treat some the key problems the social 
aspects science, the volume would have been 
more deserving its sub-title there had been 
extended and explicit attention such matters 
the social responsibilties science, its social 
consequences, and the problem freedom and 
organization scientific work. Indeed, the in- 
somehow all the subjects treated are directly 
related scientific progress alone—is un- 
happy one. The individual papers themselves 
avoided this assumption and showed the 
portance many social factors other than sci- 
entific progress. The troubles the modern 
world arise out complex interacting 
causes, one which, and important one, 
science. There are others—political, economic, 
and sociological—which are often just impor- 
tant, less conspicuous. This truism, but 
useful one because directs our 
the need study how such factors operate both 
independently and conjunction with science. 
this view, also, would have been desirable 
have had some discussion the Convocation 
the problems and prospects the social 
sciences. 

The excellently edited. Mr. Buchard, 
Dean the Humanities has pro- 
vided introductions and summaries the 
panels; and his many footnotes and appendixes 
supply substantive comment, cross- 
references among the several talks, and impor- 
tant background information. The result the 
re-creation paper the spirit, less than 
the substance, the total social event that 


lated for this unusua! volume. 
BERNARD BARBER 
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The Urban Pattern: City Planning and Design. 
with New York: Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 1950. xi, 446 pp. $12.00 
(text edition, $9.00). 

Against background economic and social 
history, Dean Gallion the School Archi- 
tecture the University Southern California 
has here examined the technical processes 
which cities are planned and built, has appraised 
some the results, described some the de- 
fects, and posed few suggestions for reor- 
ganization and improvement. The scope the 
volume indicated the titles its six divi- 
sions: The City the Past, The Industrial 
City, The City Today, The Planning Process, 
Contemporary Standards, and New Horizons. 
the author’s contention that the social order 
the times always determines the form and 
arrangement cities; but that increased control 
can exercised through scientific planning. 
special interest sociologists the excellent 
discussion housing, urban blight, the defi- 
ciencies zoning, population density, land eco- 
nomics, recreation, transportation, and urban re- 
development. The volume copiously illus- 
trated with house plans, street plans, photo- 
graphs buildings and districts, city maps, 
and diagrams various types. 

Urban sociologists and ecologists would profit 
greatly not only reading this excellent trea- 
tise but adopting their own studies more 
the down-to-earth approach, coupled with sci- 
entific imagination, exemplified here. 
type study one gets the feeling dealing 
with reality. From the analysis concrete situa- 
tions, needs and functions, the step direct 
rational planning. The procedure rooted 
facts, with measures, standards and estimates 
marking the way. From such empirical study, 
theory developed iaductively, tit bit. This 
seems like the sure road leading eventually 
sound general theory the city and urban 
growth. 

Davie 

Yale University 


Planning the Older Years. Edited 
word Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity Michigan Press, 1950. viii, 248 pp. 
$2.50. 

Planning the Older Years reports the papers 
presented the 1950 summer gerontological 
the University Michigar. The 


contributors the twelve chapters which com- 
prise the volume are for the most part already 
established scholars the field later ma- 
turity. Nathan -Shock the opening chapter 
presents the developments research and serv- 
ice programs gerontology. Three chapters 
deal with living arrangements, housing develop- 
ments, and institutional care. Two others dis- 
cuss recreational needs and experiments. Three 
chapters concern themselves with the problems 
employment older workers. Other chap- 
ters give attention public attitudes, cultural 
activities, and the report experiment 
the restoration and preservation personality 
the aged. 

Planning the Older Years will serve the in- 
terests least two groups. acquaints the 
person with beginning interest the area 
with current thinking the non-medical aspects 
gerontology. These chapters which present 
new thinking report experimentation will 
serve those already versed the literature 
this field. this latter group that the re- 
mainder this review addressed. 

The discussion Randall seeks 
many the illusions regarding the transfer- 
ence European housing programs this coun- 
try. Coleman Woodbury the other hand 
more hopeful regarding housing lessons which 
may learned from Europe. believes that 
English and Scottish housing for the aged de- 
veloped under local housing authorities and 
housing trusts well the parish houses 
Stockholm are worthy study. 

The analysis Michigan infirmaries (poor- 
houses) Carter presents dreary picture 
public institutional care. Unfortunately this 
treatment not balanced picture what 
occasionally found the better infirmaries. 

Under recreation Helen Laue gives attention 
types recreation for She stresses 
the roles which leadership and community ac- 
tion play these recreational programs. She 
points out the desirability carrying such pro- 
grams beyond the community center the 
home-bound and those institutions. Also 
this section discussion the Recreational 
Education Experiment conducted Ann Arbor 
the Institute for Human Adjustment. Havig- 
hurst reports the study student reactions 
various suggested roles for older people. Frank 
Robbins distinctly original and unorthodox 
discussion gives earthy touch the cultural 
activities older people. 

The report Donahue deals with the restora- 
tion and preservation personality county 
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infirmary. This program, designed iucrease 
intellectual awareness, social participation, initia- 
tive and self-respect, utilized such projects 
local (institutional) weekly newspaper, occupa- 
tional therapy, garden projects, motion pictures, 
and auction sales. The afternoons were filled 
with activity well one evening each week. 
Numerous suggestions are offered which will 
aid others similar programs. 

The three chapters the problems em- 
ployment older workers offer interesting 
contrasts. The position Ewan Clague 
already familiar most readers. John Convery, 
speaking for industry, discusses the activities 
the N.A.M. and the National Chamber 
Commerce surveys and clinics and their en- 
couragement job provision for handicapped 
and older workers. James Becker states the po- 


BOOK 


Western Land and Water Use. Mont 
SAUNDERSON. Norman: University Okla- 
homa Press, 1950. xi, 217 pp. 


Whether can learn use the resources 
our arid lands during the coming ten twenty 
years without destroying them, whether 
shall fall victim the errors that have over- 
taken the peoples arid lands older coun- 
tries, the vital question raised this volume. 
agricultural economist twenty-five 
years’ experience with Montana State College 
and the U.S. Forest Service, Mr. Saunderson 
well qualified analyze the abuses the farm, 
grazing, mineral, forest, and wild lands the 
arid West. Although time running out, be- 
lieves can still correct the present wasteful 
trends the conditions land and water re- 
sources west the hundredth meridian. Since 
the resource-conservation problem now be- 
yond the scope and means the persons who 
use the land, much the corrective action must 
come from public programs, possibly through 
combination federal ownership and increased 
subsidies private agriculture and stock-raising. 
Furthermore, because the conservation water 
resources essential any successful corrective 
land-water use program, the author feels that 
federal reclamation closely associated with 
the development hydroelectric power. There- 
fore, believes that the future the federal 
government, cooperation with local and state 
authorities, will expand its program huge 
multi-purpose projects for hydroelectric power, 


labor, especially the A.U.W., relative 
employment, retirement, and pension provi- 
sion. Becker takes issue with the assumed effect 
retirement practices national productivity. 
holds that the effects are nil pe- 
full employment and that even under 
full employment the claims relative loss 
productivity have been greatly exaggerated. 

Planning the Older Years weicome addi- 
tion the growing literature later maturity. 
While the student aging will find much that 
already known, there sufficient 
the new analysis and research this 
volume necessary item non- 
medical gerontology. 

University Oregon 


NOTES 


Education and Morals. Joun 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1950. xiv, 299 pp. $2.75. 

Determination the goals and methods 
education—a task old formal training it- 
self—is approached here with clarity and force 
style less than content. The central 
theme the book that educators moralists 
because they continually make choices among 
life alternatives, that selection and rejection 
what they teach make them morally respoasible 
arbiters their society’s values. Childs contends 
that educators should recognize and assume this 
responsibility; they should stop retreating 
materials which are moribund escape 
conflict. 

The author bases his positive approach the 
following arguments: (1) group nurture, not 
organic constitution, gives language and the 
capacity for reflective thought; (2) the act 
guidance involves priori conception 


desired goal; (3) effective training must 


geared present rather than past requirements 
the society; and (4) periods social 
transition re-examination established values 
imperative. The thought-progression vigor- 
ously developed, with the result that the whole 
work heartening, not only because 
wise discussion, but also because takes stand 
area where firmness and clarity are un- 
TERRIEN 


Studies Applied and Theoretical Social Sci- 
ence: Michigan State College. CHARLES 
East Lansing: The Michigan State 
College Press, 1950. vii, 183 pp. $5.00. 
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BOOK NOTES 


This volume puts between hard covers some 
articles and chapters written Loomis 
alone collaboration with others which ap- 
peared during the period various 
periodicals and books. Only one the chapters 
here published for the first time. Since the 
articles touch upon many subjects and research 
studies, attempt made give the book 
some semblance order classifying them 
under four headings: Theoretical and Back- 
ground Studies, II. Studies the United States 
and Canada, III. Studies Latin America, and 
IV. Studies Germany. Within these com- 
prehensive categories the specific topics dealt 
with are varied indeed. 

The book testimony the varied interests, 
research abilities, and general talents one 
America’s best known sociologists. Beyond that, 
hard discover what value the collection 
might have for the average sociologist would- 
sociologist. compendium miscellaneous 
articles and chapters-out-of-context would seem 
serve useful purpose without some attempt 
coordination. Those interested any one 
more the subjects treated this collection 
presumably would adequately served go- 
ing the original article since, with one ex- 
ception noted, all the writings are recent and 


the Peoples and Cultures 
BREE and New Haven: 
Yale University Southeast Asia Studies, 1950. 
xxxiii, 821, xii pp. $7.50. 

One the fruits the Carnegie grant 
Yale for Southeast Asia studies, this bibliogra- 
phy capital investment for future research. 
Nothing comprehensive has ever been at- 
tempted. Yet the scope the work limited 
manageable proportions. Although usually 
Southeast Asia differently defined, the inclu- 
sion this work Assam and Yunnan and 
the exclusion the Malay peninsula emphasize 
the essential unity physical and cultural 
characteristics. 

Sociologists may regret that the editors have 
chosen omit political history, economics, and 
social welfare separate subject headings, 
though these subjects are course interwoven 
with other interests. But for American research 
probably advantage concentrate at- 
tention upon disciplines which recent writing 
has not been too prolific permit winnowing 
the grain from the chaff. The debt Ameri- 
can European scholarship evident every 
page. Although the editors draw attention 


outstanding recent contributions oriental 
learning, perhaps their inaccessibility Western 
students explains their rather less than gener- 
ous inclusion. Such consideration also would 
explain the great preponderance recent over 
older works. 

preliminary sampling gives proof com- 
mendable thoroughness the tracing and verifi- 
cation details. The only lacuna worth men- 
tioning index authors. There urgent 
need for studies that will illumine the past and 
display present characteristics civilizations 
Southeast Asia. aiding students select 
fields specialization, this bibliography will 
prove immediate practical 
LASKER 


Essays Science Mythology: The Myth 
the Divine Child and the Mysteries 
(Translated Hull.) New York: 
Pantheon Books (Bollingen Series, XXII), 
1950. 289 pp. $4.00. 

This study yet another example the 
familiar psychoanalytic attempt (Freud, Rank, 
Abraham, etc.) understand myth and dreams 
projections the unconscious mind. Myths 
are “involuntary statements about unconscious 
psychic happenings” (p. Jung’s approach 
“archetype”—a primitive, inherited image the 
collective unconscious, which repeated 
myth, fairy tale, and dream. The archetype 
question that the “child-god,” the recur- 
rent idea myth and ritual hero god 
who signifies salvation, healing, transforma- 
tion personality and society. The book 
divided into four parts: “The Primordial Child 
Primordial Times,” Kerényi; ii, Psy- 
chology and Phenomenology the Child-Arche- 
type,” Jung; iii, “Kore,” Kerényi; and 
iv, “Psychological Aspects the Kore,” 
Jung. The latter two essays are concerned with 
the idea the primordial maiden and mother, 
embodied such figures Athene, Aphro- 
dite, Demeter, and the Virgin, symbolizing im- 
mortality and fertility. These archetypes are 
analyzed projections the and 
“anima” components personality, familiar 
the theory Jung. Notwithstanding the title, 
the reviewer fails see how such interpreta- 
tions can ever called scientific, however in- 
teresting they may be. The book replete with 
lush statements which only the anthropologically 
jejune psychoanalyst would make about the 
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Canada. Edited Brown. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University California 
Press, 1950. xviii, 621 pp. $6.50. 

noteworthy addition the excellent United 
Nations Series the University California, 
this volume provides storehouse information 
regarding the history Canada and its eco- 
nomic, political, and social life. The twenty-six 
authors, who are all Canadian scholars, have 
maintained high level objectivity. Despite 
the multiple authorship, the volume well 
integrated, which bespeaks the thorough edit- 
ing done Dr. Brown, Professor History 
the University Toronto, who also contributed 
the Introduction. The underlying and re- 
curring themes appear the relatively 
population, ethnic division (incorrectly termed 
“racial” save sociologist Samuel Clark 
and one two others who discuss social and 
cultural institutions), the bi-cultural situation, 
nationalism, conservatism, attachment Great 
Britain, and fear the economic and political 
penetration the United States. selected 
bibliography and adequate index complete 
the DAvIE 


Mandan Social aand Ceremonial Organisction. 
Bowers. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1950. xvi, 407 pp. 
$7.50. 

Since their discovery the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Mandan have excited more interest 
than any other plains tribe. With agriculture 
and trade important their economy, they were 
concentrated several fortified villages the 
Missouri river until decimated the second 
two small-pox epidemics 1837. The fullness 
with which Bowers has been able reconstruct 
Mandan ceremonialism therefore tribute 
his perseverance and vindication ethno- 
graphic reconstruction. That his material ac- 
cords with such early accounts Maximillian’s 
(as well greatly expanding upon them) 
good test the reliability his methods. 
digging out much important material and organ- 
izing into coherent account, Bowers has 
made important contribution plains eth- 
nography. 

Despite his stated aim the Preface, Bowers 
makes little effort the meaning 
ceremonialism the life the Mandan. 
lets the fullness his material 
lengthy quotations from informants speak for 
themselves, and does not beyond the first 
steps developing functional analysis 
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Mandan religion. The Mandan are almost the 
type tribe for their kind religious experience 
and sound theory religion can developed 
without careful attention the extreme masoch- 
istic asceticism which they value. 
hoped that Bowers may continue his researches 
with view making contribution theory 


Backward Children the Making. 
London: Muller, 1950. 171 pp. 

Mr. Segal, London school teacher who has 
engaged similar research the past, here 
reports study backward children 
taken with the cooperation London County 
Council North Kensington, district some- 
what below the status middle-class neigh- 
borhood. Having made similar survey before 
the war, the results this follow-up study 
show startling increase backwardness which 
has doubled ten years. Serious deterioration 
has occurred home conditions: overcrowding 
and dilapidation have worsened. And while the 
physical well-being the children has improved 
consequence school-feeding programs, 
the incidence delinquency the area has 
skyrocketed. These findings, together with the 
testimony experts various fields, lead the 
author advocate not only improved methods 
instruction but comprehensive social pro- 
gram aimed alleviation the problems 
this and similar neighborhoods. Those concerned 
with similar problems the United States will 
interested both the factual results and the 
REUTER 


Delinquency Control (Revised Edition). 
Carr: New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1950. xvi, 591 pp. $4.50. 

This revision earlier edition (1941) re- 
tains the four-part thesis for the most effective 
solution the problem juvenile delinquency 
our society: research directed better 
understanding the causation delinquency; 
the use preventive techniques trained 
workers; program social action; and the art 
social organization sustain the program 
cooperation with the public and other govern- 
mental and social agencies. The author’s experi- 
ence director the Michigan Child Guidance 
Institute during the five years its existence 
serves integrate the material presents. 

There were several valid reasons for publica- 
tion the new edition. The period since World 
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War has seen the establishment many new 
statewide programs implementing part Carr’s 
thesis. Furthermore, the author recognized and 
now attempts correct some omissions so- 
cial action characteristic his first edition. 
also introduces evaluation the impact 
the recent war juvenile delinquency, and 
offers critique the relationship between 
research and delinquency control. References 
and bibliography are brought date and 
new appendixes appear such topics “sug- 
gested problems for delinquency research” and 
“juvenile courts abroad.” One weakness which 
persists the author’s reluctance devote 
much effort analysis the etiology de- 
linquency does other aspects the 
Barron 


Geriatric Nursing. KATHLEEN New 
York: The Mosby Co., 420 pp. 
$4.50. 

This excellent little handbook prac- 
tical advice for the nursing care aging pa- 
tients which also contains well-chosen material 
the broad social and cultural implications 
old age general. Indeed, the book provides 
fine balance between sensitive appreciation 
the emotional aspects aging when accom- 
panied physical ailments and up-to-date in- 
struction the techniques and mechanisms 
modern medical therapy applied the care 
older patients. The nurse will find this treat- 
ment all but indispensable rapidly develop- 
ing specialty; and aging persons themselves— 
whether sick well—will acquire much valuable 
information and considerable inspiration with 
respect their own personal problems. ex- 
ample may drawn from the section dealing 
with the nursing care patients with cancer: 
“One principle which must guide the nurse 
her care such patients fundamental all 
that the nurse cannot per- 

mit herself dwell upon let her patient be- 
come preoccupied with thoughts things that 
are longer possible. She must help the pa- 
tient give attention that which can 
accomplished the present, without dwelling 
the past peering too far into the future.”— 

Leo 


Toward Freedom From Want: From India 
Oxford University Press (Indian Branch) 
1950. 303 pp. $2.50. 

Toward Freedom From Want descrip- 
tion the numerous projects Spencer 


Hatch initiated among the poor and often iso- 
lated rural communities India. worked 
under the sponsorship the Y.M.C.A. and, 
appears, granted freedom meet the chal- 
lenge any way thought would most 
effective. 

accomplish his objective Mr. Hatch used 
the principle self-help. order put that 
principle into practice the cooperative method 
was used extensively. fact, the author stated, 
“We use the method everything 
do.” 

The book deals with the problems and the 
successes applying the method. Leadership 


problem, over-dependence government, 


being taxed more income increases, and 
sheer poverty were all invclved. But per- 
sistent adherence the cooperative method, 
substantial progress was made. 

The book narrative account the au- 
thor’s experiences and beliefs. Sociologists will 
find interest because another convinc- 
ing demonstration the effectiveness co- 
operation. One wonders similar emphasis 
cooperation the local community level would 
bring comparable results among people whose 
material needs may less than those Mr. Hatch 
discusses, but whose needs for the attainment 
goals health, education, and personal ad- 
justment are Horrer 


The Pursuit Plenty: The Story 
York: Harper Brothers, 1950. xi, 209 pp. 
$2.50. 

the current debate over the future suffi- 
ciency food and other resources meet the 
needs expanding populations, Mezerik clearly 
stands the side the optimists. foresees 
enough for all his program for salvaging our 
wasted resources undertaken. His book, how- 
ever, more concerned with current deficiencies 
the semi-planned economy the United 
States—i.e. inadequacies programs for flood 
control, power development, 
search, and mineral utilization, and the selfish- 
ness various with the 
global aspects the problem. essence, the 
volume plea for more planning, for creation 
TVA-like organizations throughout the world, 
support the growing populations. Since such 
program necessarily long-range, Mezerik be- 
lieves that the United Nations, under our lead- 
ership, should undertake practical programs 
once: distributing agricultural surpluses, foster- 
ing scientific research, and reclaiming desert 
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lands. recognizes that little value will accrue 
from increasing food supplies unless population 
controlled; but has clear idea how 
this will accomplished. fact, disposes 
the subject two pages, proclaiming that 
birth control essential his program but that 
great difficulties inhibit its effective spread 
many societies. His program for augmenting 
productive wealth thought-provok- 
ing, but his faith sheer necessity the goad 
rational control fertility raises doubt 


History: Its Purpose and Method. 
London: George Allen Unwin Ltd., 
1950. 272 pp. 16s. 

there exists clearer more practically 
useful interpretation history itself and its 
relationships with the humanistic sciences than 
contained this beautifully written book, the 
reviewer has yet discover it. Essentially 
essay historical methodology, presents what 
may called functional view the histori- 
an’s craft with such lucidity, learning, and 
robust wit let seen though for the 
first time people outside the profession. 
Following his teacher, Pirenne, defines his- 
tory the story the experiences men liv- 
ing societies. the same time grants 
sociology its legitimate right search for the 
general and universal human behavior. 
the modus vivendi which advocates between 
historian and sociologist could widely 
adopted, might put end misdirected 
internecine strife. What has say about the 
antinomy between and sociology 
could profitably pondered both sides 
the fence. “Sociology needs history more than 
history sociology,” says Renier (p. 116); and 
agreeing with the argument might also 
suggest that his book offers most timely blue- 
print for the satisfaction the need. The au- 
thor, professor Dutch history and institutions 
the University London, will perhaps 
remembered for his delightful, mock-comical 
study national character, The English: Are 
They Human? American edition History 
has been announced fall (1950) publication 
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Arab Philosophy History: Selections from 
the Prolegomena Ibn Khaldun Tunis 
(1332-1406). Translated and edited 
New York: Transatlantic 
Arts; London, John Murray 
the East” Series) 1950. xiv, 190 pp. $1.50. 
Histories social thought have tantalized 

brief references the towering figure 

this fourteenth century Islamic scholar; but 
prior publication this hundredth volume 
the Wisdom the East series, his ideas 
have been known only second hand among 
English-speaking students. 
arranged illustrate the scope and some 
the detail his views history, geography, 
economics, public finance, population, society 
and state, religion and politics, and knowledge 
its relation society—show clearly that Ibn 
Khaldun achieved degree objectivity and 
generalization social science which not only 
was unique the Islamic world but was not 
attained the West until five centuries 
later. outstanding example his analytical 
power may seen his cyclical theory 
civilizations: social solidarity, resulting from 
common goals, motivates the group’s striving 
for power; when power won, the state 
established and bureaucratically organized for 
exploitative purposes; power and coercion sup- 
plant solidarity the organizing principle, 
luxury leads increasing wants, economic ex- 
ploitation replaces equality; and docility, and 
inaction military, political, and economic life 
replace initiative “until God puts end 
it.” Other representative ideas: (1) sees 
society bised upon economic needs and the need 
for defense. economic and military speciali- 
zation and interdependence increase, social con- 
trol based upon solidarity gives way that 
based authority. (2) Social character dif- 
fers accordance with occupation, urban 
rural residence, climate, luxury, and degree 
independence decision making. (3) Religious 
movements can succeed only based upon 
solidarity, which contributes its restraint 
internal aggression. (4) Race distinguished 
from the “common habits, characteristics, and 
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(Listing publication below does not preclude its subsequent review) 


Alcoholic. New York: Exposition Press, 1950. 
143 PP. $3.00. 

the Home for Occupancy: Standards for Health- 
ful Housing. Chicago: Public Administration 
Service, 1950. xii, pp. $2.50. 

Introduction Social Science: 
Survey Social Problems (Volume II, Re- 
vised). New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1950, xxiii, 823 pp. $5.00. 

Some Sex Beliefs and Practices 
Navaho Community: With Comparative 
Material From Other Navaho Areas. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Peabody Museum American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology (Vol. XL, No. 2—Reports 
the Ramah Project No. 2), 1950. xii, 108 pp. 
$3.00. 

Atomic Attack: Manual For Survival. Los 
Angeles: Council Atomic Implications, Inc., 
1950. $1.00. 

Becxer, Through Values Social Inter- 
pretation: Essays Social Contexts, Actions, 
Types, and Prospects. Durham, N.C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. xviii, 341 pp. 

and Morris (Edi- 
tors). Reader Public Opinion Communica- 
tion. Glencoe, The Free 1950. xi, 
$4.50. 

York: Harper Brothers, xiii, 274 pp. 
$3.00. 

The Rural Economy New 
England: Regional Study. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, xxiv, 796 pp. 
$7.50. 

Emory Fundamentals Social Psy- 
chology (Fourth Edition). New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc. (The Century Social Science 
Series), 1950. xii, 543 Pp. $4.50. 

Serce. Russian Nonconformity: The 
Story Religion Russia. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1950. 192 pp. 
$3.00. 

Family Living: Contemporary Study. Phila- 
delphia: University Pennsylvania Press, 
228 pp. $3.50. 

Magique. Paris: Presses France 
(Bibliothéque Philosophie Contemporaine), 
1950. 337 


STUDIES 
Major Problems United States Foreign 
Policy: 1950-1951. Washington, D.C.: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1950. xiii, 416 pp. $3.00 (paper, 
$1.50). 

Brown, Gerry (Editor). The Social 
Philosophy Josiah Royce. Syracuse, N.Y.: 
Syracuse University Press, 1950. 220 pp. $3.00. 

The Human Community: Its 
Philosopky and Practice For Time Crisis. 
New York: Harper Brothers, 1950. vi, 305 
Pp. $4.00. 

Gene Jean-Sylvain Bailly: Revolu- 
tionary Mayor Paris. Urbana: University 
Illinois Press, 1950 134 pp. $2.00 (cloth, $3.00). 

physic. New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 
pp. $2.75. 

Social Economy and the Price 
System: Essay Welfare Economics. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1950. viii, 356 
Pp. 

Panamanian Institute Pub- 
lic Opinion: Description and Methods; Factors 
Happiness; Immigration Panama. Panama: 
Panamanian Institute Public Opinion, Uni- 
versity Panama (Numbers 1-3), pp. 
price indicated. 

Carr, Control (Re- 
vised Edition). New York: Harper Brothers, 
1950. Xvi, pp. $4.50. 

Grraup and Garnet Garrison. Radio 
and Television: Introduction. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950, xv, 550 pp. 
$4.75. 

(Editor). Marriage and 
Family Relationships: The Catholic University 
America Summer Session. Washington: Catholic 
University America Press, 1950. vi, 131 pp. 
$2.25. 

The Case for Con- 
servatism. New York: Exposition Press, 1950. 
143 $3.00. 

Health Programs the Forty-Eight States: 
Report the Governors’ Conference. Chicago: 
The Council State Governments, 1950. 377 
Pp. $4.00. 

Catholic Social Principles: The 
Social Teaching the Catholic Church Applied 
American Economic Life. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1950. xxvii, 803 
Pp. $6.00. 

Davies, Vernon. Table Showing Significance 
Differences Between Percentages:. For 
lated Data. Pullman, Washington: State Col- 
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lege Washington, Washington Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations (Stations Circular No. 102), 
1950. pp. price indicated. 

ning the Older Years. Ann Arbor: University 
Michigan Press, viii, 248 pp. $2.50. 

Farm Youths’ Appraisal Their 
Adjustments, Compared With Other Youth. 
Pullman, Washington: State College Wash- 
ington, Washington Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions (Bulletin No. 513—Youth Series No. 7), 
1949. pp. price indicated. 

F., and Ora Dorson. 
Bibliography the Peoples and Cultures 
Mainland Southeast Asia. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Southeast Asia Studies, 1950. xxxiii, 821 
PP. $7.50. 

Errxson, Ertx Childhood and Society. New 
York: Norton and Company, Inc., 
397 $4.00. 

cal Systems. New York: The Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1950. xiv, 642 pp. $6.00. 

‘hology: Interprettion the Theoretical 
Psychopathological Concepts. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950. xxi, 327 pp. 


$4.75. 

(Chairman). Causes Industrial Peace Under 
Collective Bargaining. Washington: National 
Planning Association (Case Studies, Number 
Corporation and Labor 
1950. xiii, pp. $1.00. 

and Gaynor (Editors) 
Dictionary Psychoanalysis. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1950. xii, 208 pp. $3.75. 

Report the Trustees the 
Ford Fundation. Detroit: The Ford Foundation, 
1950. pp. price indicated. 

Henry. Twilight South Africa. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 288 pp. $4.50. 

Gn, Thirty Years Immigration into Palestine- 
1919-1949. Hebrew]. Jerusalem: Im- 
migration Department the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, 1950. pp. price indicated. 

Based Examination the Leaders Nasi 
Germany. New York: The Ronald Press, 
viii, 327 $4.00. 

SHELDON and Un- 
Juvenile Delinquency. New York: The 
Commonwealth und, 1950. xv, 399 pp. $5.00. 

Pensions Under Collective Bargaining. Berkeley: 
University California Institute Industrial 
Relations, 1950. vi, pp. Twenty-five cents. 

Primer Historical Method. New York: Alfred 


Knopf, 1950. xxxv, 190 pp. 

Greco, Group Life: Nature and 
Treaiment Its Specific New York: 
The Philosophical Library, xvi, 357 pp. 
$4.75. 

Control Northeast Liberia. Cambridge, Mass. 
Peabody Museum American Archaeology and 
Ethnology (Vol. XXXII, No. 1950. 
pp. Plates—I-XV. $3.25. 

chology. New York: Crowell Com- 
pany, 1950. xiii, 875 pp. $2.75. 

Moss). Person: Lena Horne. New 
York: Greenberg Publisher, 1950. 249 pp. $3.00. 

Hymes, James Jr. Three Six: Your Child 
Starts School. New York: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 163), 
1950. pp. Twenty cents. 

(Translator and Arranger). 
Arab Philosophy History: Selections from the 
Prolegomena Ibn Khaldun Tunis (1332- 
1406). London: John Murray; New York: 
Transatlantic Arts, Inc. (Wisdom the East 
Series), 1950. xiv, 190 pp. $1.50. 

Japanese Sociological Review: Shakai- 
gaku Hyoron. Volume Number July, 
Tokyo: Tokyo University, 1950. 244 pp. 

Vernon. and Citizenship Educa- 
tion: Syllabus for Use Teacher Training. 
Washington: National Education Association 
the United States; Texarkana: Palmer Founda- 
tion, 1950. ix, 149 pp. $1.00. 

The Matrilineal Social Organization 
the Nagas Assam: Study from the Socio- 
logical Point View. Bombay, India: The Popu- 
lar Book Depot, 1950. pp. price indicated. 

Manhood Humanity (Sec- 
ond Edition). Lakeville, Conn.: Institute Gen- 
eral Semantics (The International Non-Aristo- 
telian Library Publishing Company), 
326 pp. $4.50. 

Power and Society: Framework for Political 
Inquiry. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1950. xxiv, pp. $4.00. 

Leaxe, and Patrick 
Can Agree?: Scientist and Philosopher 
Argue About Ethics. Austin: University Texas 
Press, 1950. xiii, pp. price indicated. 

Levi, Werner. Fundamentals World 
tion. Minneapolis: University Minnesota Press, 
1950. ix, 233 pp. $3.00. 

Sar Wage-Rate Progression 
War and Peace: Problem Wage Ad- 
ministration Techniques. Plattsburg, N.Y.: Clin- 
ton Press, Inc., 141 pp. $2.50. 

Linton, and Linton. Halloween: 
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Through Twenty Centuries. New York: Henry 
Schuman, 1950. 108 pp. $2.50. 

Agrarian Socialism: The Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation Saskatchewan: 
Study Political Sociology. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University California 1950. 
xvii, 315 pp. $4.50. 

McCurpy, The Rhesus Danger: Its 
Medical, Moral and Legal Aspects. London: 
William Heinemann-Medical Books, Ltd., 1950. 
138 pp. 55. 

Man’s Expanding Domain. New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1950. xi, pp. $2.50. 

Jr. American History and Immigra- 
tion. Bronxville, New York: Sarah Lawrence 
College, 1950. pp. $1.50. 

Profiles Community Action. Austin, 
Texas: The Hogg Foundation, 1950. pp. Fifty 
cents. 

Social Change: With 
Respect Culture and Original Nature. (New 
1950 New York: The Viking Press, 
Xi, 393 $2.50. 

Jr. Public Opinion and 
Political Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1950. iv, 362 pp. $3.50, 

Review]. Religion and the Intellectuals: 
Symposium. New York: Partisan Review 
(PR Series, Number 3), 1950. 139 pp. 
cents. 

Persons, Stow (Editor). Evolutionary Thought 
America. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1950. 462 pp. $5.00. 

Genetics: The Science Heredity. 
New York: Pendray and Leibert (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 165), 1950. pp. Twenty cents. 

Anthropology (Volume I). New York: Frederick 
Praeger, Inc., 1950. 468 pp. $7.00. 

The Criminality Women. Phila- 
delphia: University Pennsylvania Press, 1950. 
xxi, 180 pp. $3.50. 

PowDERMAKER, Hortense. Hollywood—The Dream 
Anthropologist Looks the Movie- 
Makers. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1950. 342 DP. $3.50. 

(In Collaboration with 
and The Lonely 
Crowd: Study the Changing American 
Character. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1950. xvii, 386 pp. $4.00. 

Riccs, Pressures Congress: Study 
the Repeal Chinese Exclusion. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1950. xii, 260 pp. $3.75. 

Héctor Ensayo una Ciencia 
Blanca, Argentina: Talleres Martinez, 
Rodriguez Cia, 1950. pp. price indicated. 
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Practice Religion Small City. Oswego, 
N.Y.: The Ontario Press, 1950. pp. Fifty 
cents (cloth, $1.00). 

Making Good Communities 
Better: Handbook for Civic-Minded Men and 
Lexington: University Kentucky Press, 
1950. 174 $2.00. 

former. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1950. xi, 127 pp. $2.25. 

M., Jr. What About Com- 
munism? New York: Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 164), 1950. 
pp. Twenty 

Watey. Giordano Bruno: His 
Life and Thought; With Annotated Translation 
His Work The Infinite Universe and 
Worlds. New York: Henry Schuman, xi, 
389 pp. $6.00. 

The Physician Examines the 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 
vii, PP. $4.25. 

Paraguayan Interlude: Observations and Impres- 
sions. Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, xii, 
183 pp. $2.25. 

Russia and the United States 
(Second Edition). London: Stevens and Sons, 
Ltd. (Under the auspices The London Institute 
World Affairs), xi, 213 pp. 6d. 

Stern, The Rubber-Ball Games the 
Americas. New York. Augustin Publisher 
(Monographs the American Ethnological So- 
ciety, XVII, Edited SMITH), 1950. 
vii, 114 pp. $2.50. 

Srewarp, Area Research: Theory and 
Practice. New York: Social Science Research 
Council (Bulletin 63), xix, 164 pp. $1.50. 

Francts CARDINAL SPELLMAN). Pilgrims the 
Night: Study Expelled New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1950. 114 pp. $2.50. 

The Challenge Delinquency: Causation, Treat- 
ment, and Prevention Juvenile Delinquency. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. xi, 819 pp. 
price indicated. 

ship: Human Relations the Making. Dubuque, 
Iowa: Wm. Brown Company, xiii, 474 
PP. 

War and Civilization: From 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1950. xii, 165 pp. $2.50. 

Definition and Classification Minori- 

ties: Memorandum Submitted the Secretary- 

General. Lake Success: United Nations (Columbia 

University Press, distributor), 1950. iv, pp. 

Forty cents. 
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FORMATION]. These Rights and Freedoms. Lake 
United Nations (Columbia University 
Press, disiributor), ili, 214 pp. $1.50. 

The Idea and Practice 
General Education: Account the College 
The University Chicago. Chicago: Univer- 
sity Chicago Press, 1950. xi, 333 pp. $3.50. 

Report the Fund’s Activities 
for the Year Ended January 31, 1950. New York: 
The Viking Fund, Inc., 1950. pp. price 
indicated. 

(Second Edition). New York: American Book 
Company, 1950. xiv, 546 pp. $4.50. 

Beatrice Paiute Sorcery. New 
York: Viking Fund (Publications Anthro- 
pology, Number 15), 1950. 110 pp. $1.50. 

Police Administration. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950. 540 
Pp. $6.00. 

Harvey. Society and Thought Early 
America: Social and Intellectual History 

the American People Through New York: 

Longman’s Green and Co., Inc. (Society and 

Thought America: Volume I), 1950. xii, 612 

PP. $4.75. 
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statement the role values and 
value-systems social affairs. 
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The 
Hebrew Impact 
Western Civilization 


Edited 
DAGOBERT RUNES 


most importance. Each the 
authors is an authority in his field. 
Subjects covered include the Jew’s 
on: religion, the arts and 

law, philosophy, the demo- 
cratic idea. Frankly discussed are the 
— as sthtesman, as soldier, in public 
ife, social work; theatre, 
film, and the dance; music, painting 
and sculpture. 


Henry Pratt Fairchild, New York 
University, says: 
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Publishers 


40th St., Desk 80, 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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Some Neglected Problems Social Psychology Leonard Jr. 


Comparative Community Research Geor Murdock 


Social Stratification “Georgia Town” Hill McCall 


Robert Bierstedt 


Analysis Social Power 


The Criminal Violation Financial Trust Donald Cressey 


Gang Membership Juvenile Misconduct Balistrieri 


Study Concept Learning Scale Analysis Schuessler Strauss 
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HUMAN ECOLOGY 


Theory Community Structure 

investigation fundamental sociological problem, the nature 
and development community structure. Working from the as- 
sumption that there continuity the life patterns all organic 
forms, the discussion analyzes the contributions plant and animal 
ecologists and seeks elaborate the logical implications gen- 
eral ecological theory. 


MARRIAGE ANALYSIS 


Foundations Successful Family Life 


This textbook emphasizes the analytical point view. employing 
logical analysis, the author has synthesized some the important 
core problems marriage. The method presentation, functional 
rather than institutional, focuses attertion upon the persons and 
personalities involved marriage undertaking. 


the Study Social Relations 


introductory college textbook which presents the basic philos- 
ophy and subject matter sociology placing primary emphasis 
the study human relationships they are expressed cul- 
ture patterns. These are viewed being outcomes social inter- 
action behavior between persons 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Defines social disorganization the breakdown functional rela- 
among persons the point where the accepted tasks their 
group are not fulfilled. The book adopts the viewpoint that disor- 
ganization begins with the social group and spreads its individual 


East Street, New York 10, 
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Two Notable 


PUBLIC OPINION AND 
PROPAGANDA 


FREDERICK IRION 
University New Mexico 


1950 782 pages $5.00 


The author has treated the various aspects the 
subject interrelated parts the American.cul- 
tural pattern, 


“The book full facts and opinions. The author 
draws upon many writers and studies. The range 
sources very wide and sociologists are well 
represented.” 


—Sociology and Social Research 


URBAN SOCIETY 
Edition 


and HALBERT 


1948 570 pages $4.00 


“Students liked the book. They thought readable 
and thorough, well provocative. 


particularly like the use concrete data 
basis for the bulk the discussion, and the tenta- 
tiveness the conclusions.” 

James Davis, Western State 
College Colorado 


Send for copies approval 
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Harper for Sociologists 


Pioneer Text New Field 


INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY 


Introduction the Sociology Work Relations 


and WILLIAM Michigan State College 


The mary sociologists who have long been waiting for this 
book glad know that will ready January 
good time for second semester classes. Here the first broad, 
comprehensive text rapidly developing new 
concerned with people jobs—in factories, homes, stores, of- 
fices, fields, hospitals, mines and government—and the so- 
cial relations existing among them. For the first time brings 
together research and theory many related areas, including 
complete review the important research carried 
Elton Mayo and his associates Harvard University. Unusually 
full aids for teachers and students. 


896 pages $6.00 


New Edition Leading Text 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 
Third Edition 
Pennsylvania College for Women 
and Dartmouth College 
Just off the press, the new SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION reflects 
the swift impact social change during and since World War 
II. Almost completely rewritten, and largely reoriented the 
light recent social research, certain remain what 
has been ever since its original publication—the unquestioned 
leading text for courses social pathology. Much new ma- 
terial incorporated the third edition, including new 
analysis the relation between social structure and social dis- 
organization, new chapters minority groups and totalitarian- 
ism, new research data delinquency, sex problems, and 
adolescent adjustment. 
748 pages $4.50 


HARPER BROTHERS, East 33d Street, New York 
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Major Contribution Anthropology 


CULTURE CRISES: 
STUDY 
THE HOPI INDIANS 


THOMPSON 
Just published, this book offers fascinating account the 
most elaborate study ethnic group ever conducted. Some 
experts anthropology, psychiatry, psychology, 
public administration, linguistics, and ecology conducted the 
study, which develops highly accurate instrument for studying 
group, and important field theory culture and method- 
ology for the study cultural crisis. With Hopi designs used 
illustrations and pages vivid photographs Hopi life. 
221 pages illustrations $4.00 


Significant Volume Important Field 


STUDIESIN LEADERSHIP 


unique work field absorbing interest social scien- 
tists—32 studies sociologists, po- 
philosophers, and anthropologists—designed 
sift out the social sciences certain concepts which help 
understand, evaluate, guide the behavior leaders. The 
volume notable for its interpenetration scientific research 
with practical action orientations democratic values. Its dis- 
cussion the ethics and technics leadership especially 
Just off the press. 
736 pages $5.00 


Classic Text Brought Date 
DELINQUENCY CONTROL 


Revised Edition 
LOWELL JUILLIARD University Michigan 
Originally published ten years ago, this book has become 
classic its field. The new edition, just published, com- 
pletely revised take into account the great developments 
the past decade, including war and post-war problems. This 
still the only text which treats juvenile delinquency social 
problem, whose solution demands the integration all the 
elements scientific technology, research, social action, and 
social organization. 
591 pages $4.50 


HARPER BROTHERS, East 33d Street, New York 
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Social Life 


STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION 


JOHN BENNETT, Ohio State University 
and MELVIN TUMIN, Princeton University 


“It one the best books for straight theory analysis that have ever seen. 
book for the good student and for student who going sociology. Social Life 
right the top introductory texts.” —Ray Pomona College 
763 pages; $4.50 text 


Social Problems 


FRANCIS MERRILL, Dartmouth College 
with WARREN DUNHAM, ARNOLD ROSE, and PAUL TAPPAN 


“This much-needed development. should certainly prefer this up-to-date treat- 
ment few problems with theoretical background for all social problems text 


which tries cover every problem inadequately.” 


450 pages, charts, tables; $3.00 text 


Rural Life the United States 
CARL TAYLOR, and Associates 


have used Rural Life our course Rural Sociology. has proved very 


happy choice and unusually stimulating the students.” 


579 pages, illus.; $5.00 text 


Personality 
NATURE, AND CULTURE 
Edited CLYDE KLUCKHOHN and HENRY MURRAY, Harvard University 


“The careful reader will find enough material this which will help him 
avoid the danger losing the human touch the jungle discussions about per- 
American Journal Sociology 
pages, tables and charts; $4.50 text 


sonality.” 


Examination copies request 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NATIONALISM and 
LANGUAGE REFORM 
CHINA 


JOHN FRANCIS, its attack the problem 
China’s percent illiteracy, the language reform move- 
ment tremendous significance. This book traces its 
history and analyzes the latest proposals for action. The 
author teaches the Page School International Relations, 
Johns Hopkins University. $4.00 


THE POPULATION 
and PAKISTAN 


Edited KINGSLEY DAVIS. The most thoroughgoing 
analysis Indian population data yet published, profusely 
illustrated maps and charts prepared the Princeton 
Office Population Research. Based censuses, vital sta- 
tistics, field studies, the book draws new and striking con- 
clusions about Indian population trends, and about the whole 
economic and social structure the Indian region. Kingsley 
Davis director the Bureau Applied Social Research 
Columbia. $7.50 
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and Company presents 


William Boyd’s 
GENETICS 
and the Races Man 


Introduction Modern Physical 
Anthropology 


Boyd’s Genetics and the Races Man the first textbook deal 
with the genetic, rather than the morphological, approach physical 
anthropology. Dr. Boyd provides tke basic genetic background— 
fundamentals genetics, gene equilibrium, evolutionary mechanisms, 
geographical influences race formation man, statistical methods 
racial analysis—for applying genetic principles physical an- 
thropology, and summarizes the findings based blood group genes. 
$4.50 


472 pages 


Heath and Company 


College Department 


285 Columbus Avenue Boston 
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Revised Editions 
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This book treats the study geography 
from cultural The earth’s 
surface described terms its utili- 
zation different culture groups. The 
authors divide the world into seven cul- 
ture worlds and describe man’s develop- 
ment each area. published, Feb- 
ruary-March 


Intended for college survey courses, intro- 
ducing their students the entire field 
social sciences, these two volumes 
cover the basic facts and concepts 
sociology, economics, and political sci- 
ence and present and important problems 
facing society today. Volume, $5.00 


sociological case study the emer- 
gence and development the Negro 
racial and cultural minority ethnic 
group the process adjustment 
American life and assimilation into 
American society, written one the 
foremost sociologists the field. $6.00 


This noteworthy contribution toward the 
development integrated science 
human social behavior exhibits, for the 
first time, the fact that major segment 
man’s behavior shows scientific 
regularities, comparable those now 
established only the most exact sci- 


ences. 
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penetrating study the changing American character 


The Lonely Crowd 


David Riesman 


the first attempts explore the consequences for our 
day the “abyss leisure” which has opened before with 
industrialization. “Riesman’s title brilliant and his subtitle, 
Study the Changing American Character,’ exact 
One does not judge work social psychology its enter- 
tainment value, yet surely none the worse for being witty. 
His book full sardonic thrusts tha: thought, and 
has struck few telling blows. something—in- 
deed, day facile, rather than steady thinking about 


democracy, that much.”—Gerald Johnson the Survey 
$4.00 


psychoanalysis enemy religion—or ally? 


Psychoanalysis and Religion 
Erich Fromm 


psychoanalyst shows how psychoanalysis can become 
means for the realization the human values underlying all 
great religious teachings. “This daring book have cast 
into the midst the world’s excitements, for will itself breed 
new excitements. this brief volume Fromm has, 
put his finger quite the central issue religion. there- 
fore, book not missed those interested man’s 


Overstreet the New York Times 
$2.50 


recommended reading 


The American Mind Henry Steele 
$5.06 
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Important Books for Readers 


The Human Community 


ITS PHILOSOPHY PRACTICE FOR TIME CRISIS 


Baker Brownell, Philosophy, Northwestern University. This 
book promises have permanent place among the great writings American 
philosophy. Baker Brownell has been guiding spirit our generation re- 
discovering the human values small community life and their bearing 
democratic society. His book, summing his life work, long-needed 
masterpiece and, suspect, masterpiece for our Smith, Professor 
Philosophy and Political Science, Syracuse University. $4.00 


The Puerto Rican Journey 


NEW NEWEST MIGRANTS 


Wright Mills, Clarence Senior and Rose Kohn Goldsen, 
Applied Social Research, Columbia University. painstaking and 
precisely documented report that shows some the popular distortions for 
what they are and offers understanding view the difficulties, limitations, 
aspirations and potentialities the YORK TIMES BOOK 
$3.00 


The Pursuit Plenty 


THE STORY MAN’S EXPANDING DOMAIN 


Mezerik, Author Revolt the South and West.” What 
the resources—human, natural and technical—now our command lift 
stondards living America and throughout the world? Here hard-hitting 
recent pessimistic charges denying our ability meet the economic 
needs increasing world population. ideas here expressed must 
and repeated many ways create the well-informed public opinion 
needed force governments take Boyd-Urr, Nobel Peace 
Prize Winner. $2.50 
your bookstore from 
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BOOKS 


SOCIAL HISTORY COMMUNITY 


Robert Havighurst, University Chicago, and Gerthon Mor- 
gan, University Maryland. 384 pages. Map and half-tone. figures. 
tables. About $4.00. Ready, February 1951. 


account and interpretation what happened the people and in- 
stitutions small American town (Seneca, Illinois) went through 
industrial boom during World War The purpose fourfold: (1) 
study the adaptation social institutions rapid social change; (2) 
examine the adaptation people new conditions living; (3) 
consider the influence crisis the long-term history community, 
and (4) make record one significant part American life war- 
time. 


LEADERSHIP AND ISOLATION: Study Personality 
Inter-Personal Relations 


Helen Hall Jennings. Second Edition, 1950. 368 pages. figures. 


tables. $4.00. 
analysis inter-personal patterns and their effects upon the formation 
psychegroups and sociogroups continuum New 
concepts presented may tend toward the integration current investigations 
sociology, anthropology, psychology, and group psychotherapy. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY: The Story Sociology the 
States through 1950 
pages half-tones. About $5.00. Ready, March 1951. 
One the leaders the field during the past quarter century, Dr. Odum 
this book the development sociological study this country 
terms our European heritage and our own growth shown the 
purposes and achievements our more important sociologists their 
various roles research workers, authors, and theorists; the final 
section Dr. Odum gives his estimate present trends sees them. 
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NORDSKOG MacDONAGH VINCENT 


Analyzing Social Problems 
This book was published May and already adopted more 
into expanding whole. Manual gratis. 


830 pages, list $4.25 


THEODORE NEWCOMB 


Social Psychology 


Published May now adopted more than 100 colleges. 
Widely regarded “the most important text twenty years 
this field” (to quote Manford Kuhn, Univ. Iowa). 

702 pages, list $4.50 


LINDESMITH AND STRAUSS 


Social Psychology 


Now its third printing, this book offers almost perfect 
balance general statement and specific example” (to quote 


from Hunter Mead California Institute Technology). 
550 pages, list $4.50 


JESSIE BERNARD 


American Community Behavior 


“The best treatment the ways which social 
antagonistic effort operate the community produce 
lem situations, and how such situations may (tu 


quote Lowry Nelson University Minnesota). 
688 pages, list $4.50 


Write for examination copies now! 
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CONTINUITIES SOCIAL RESEARCH: 
STUDIES THE SCOPE AND METHOD 
THE SOLDIER” 
Edited Robert Merton and Paul Lazarsfeld 


University Chicago 
Merton and Alice Kitt, Columbia University 
GANIZATION Hans Speier, Rand Corporation 
Columbia University 


SOLDIER Samuel Stouffer, Harvard University 


STUDY POWER: Politics and Personal Insecurity 


Harold Lasswell; Political Power Charles Merriam; Power and Conscience 


Smith. All three complete and unabridged. Taken together these books 
provide classic statement the problem power and poltics. 1048 pages. $6.00 


GENERAL ECONOMIC HISTORY Max Weber. This was 
the last work from the pen the great German social scientist. was able 
bring this work the benefit years study the field, work that already pro- 
duced The Protestant Ethic. this work the reader carried through the early 
systems, the manorial system, guilds, early capitalism modern capitalism. 
$4.50 


RULES THE SOCIOLOGICAL METHOD Emile 
Durkheim. this book Durkheim raises issues, cardinal importance for sciences 
concerned with human relationships. For this reason still not only landmark 
the social sciences but beacon burning guide traveling students. 


SUICIDE. STUDY SOCIOLOGY Emile Durkheim. 
How does one account for differences the rate suicide? his investigation 
this problem Durkheim wrote one the most masterful books ever produced 
social science. way discussing altruistic, egoistic and anomic suicide, fully 
develops the concept anomie first discussed his Division Labor Society. 

$5.00 


complete catalogue request 
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PRIMAKY GROUPS THE AMERICAN ARMY Edward Shils, The 


REFERENCE GROUP THEORY THE AMERICAN SOLDIER Robert 


THE AMERICAN SOLDIER AND THE SOCIOLOGY MILITARY OR- 
PROBLEMS SURVEY ANALYSIS Kendall and Paul Lazarsfeld, 
SOME AFTERTHOUGHTS CONTRIBUTOR THE AMERICAN 


THE SOLDIER AND THE PUBLIC Daniel Lerner, Stanford University. $3.50 
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BECKER’S SYSTEMATIC SOCIOLOGY GOING, 


Last April announced the reissue, with new preface, Howard 
Systematic Sociology the Basis the Beziehungslehre and Gebildelehre 
Leopold von Wiese. Only few copies now remain, and when these are gone, 
pioneer theoretical work goes permanently out print. The rere book com- 
panies are the market for it, but far have limited sales libraries and 
members the American Sociological Society. Buy your copy now the price 
$7.50, resign yourself paying twice much year from now for used 
copy. 

still have available stock the same author’s German Youth: Bond 
Free, the reduced price $2.75. The price the American edition was 
$4.00, but now out print and were fortunate enough secure 
allotment the British edition. Become acquainted with book that has amazed 
German readers its accuracy and penetration. now the very center 
all discussions about German youth policy both Western and Eastern zones. 
Bring your students’ attention book that landmark field work, docu- 
mentary research, participant observation, careful method, and vivid writing. 


Carriage Charges Prepaid Send Remittance Requisition with Order 
NORMAN PAUL PRESS 1148 St. Joseph Street GARY, IND. 


Some outstanding features 


THE CRIME PROBLEM 
WALTER Ohio State University 


Its concentration upon practical rather than theoretical information 

The given how behavior gets criminal and how criminal 
careers develop 

Its comprehensive coverage social problems allied crime, such alco- 
holism, drug addiction, prostitution, gambling, and vagrancy 

The operational point view used considering methods dealing with 
the offender 

Its many case histories, illustrations, and bibliographies 


Large 8vo pages 


Volume The 
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APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, Inc. 
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The Role the Land Grant the Social Organization and 
Social Processes Spanish American Village New Mexico 


Vanderbilt University 


concise analysis life New Mexico village, with special emphasis 
upon the importance the Spanish and Mexican Land Grants the develop- 
ment contemporary social organization and process this village, and 
the greater Spanish-speaking area the State. 


Lithoprinted. 154pp. Photographs and charts. Price $2.00 
Order from: Vanderbilt University Bookstore, Nashville Tenn. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 


PHILANTHROPIC GIVING 


Emerson Andrews 


Giving has played peculiarly significant 
and creative role social This 
new study, one the authors Ameri- 
can Foundations for Social Welfare, ex- 
amines giving broadly, with new estimates 
who gives, how much, and what 
agencies. includes special chapters 
giving education and the arts and 
financing research. 


318 pages $3.00 
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forthcoming publication 


DIRECTORY 


members the 
American Sociological Society 


containing such pertinent facts as: 
—university other affiliation 
—current position 

—details highest degree 


—fields competence 
important new reference publication 
Publication date, December 1950 Price $2.00 


(One copy free each member the Society) 


Limited edition. Order early. 


American Sociological Society 


New York University 
Washington Square York N.Y. 
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ADOPTED 
SOCIAL CONTROL 


ADOPTIONS this splendid text continue increase. 
for ome- two-semester course social control, introduction 
sociology contemporary society, brings the student wealth 
that has been accumulating through work many 


584 pages 


SCIENCES 


Problem Approach 


TEXTBOOK which cuts across all the Social Science fields—An- 
thropology, Economics, History, Scence, Sociology and Social 
Psychology—stressing their essential unity and their joint contributions 
understanding modern social problems. DESIGNED for use the 
freshman and written that may adapted one-semester 
two-semester course. 


pages 


DELINQUENCY. 
MODERN SOCIETY 


WRITTEN fill the very definite need text covering 
Prepared chiefly for the junior level, but usable for sopho- 
mores Arranged for one-semester with the 


required. 
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